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THE LADIES^ DIADEM. 



PICTUEE OF A EEVOLUnONAEY MOTHER 

This is my own, my native land. — Soott. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed. — ^Popb. 

Mrs. Eliza Wilkinson resided during the Revolution on 
Tonge's island, thirty miles south of Charleston, South Carolina- 
She was a cheerful, witty and accomplished young widow, 
and a keen sufferer on account of her whig principles. Her 
letters, arranged by Mrs. Oilman, and pubhshed several years 
ago, afford a panoramic view of many dark scenes at the 
gloomiest period of American history, and beautifully daguerre- 
otype her own pure and patriotic heart. A single extract 
will show her character. She visited the city of Charleston 
soon after its surrender, and witnessed the departure of her ex- 
iled friends. Referring to matters about that period, she 
writes: 

" Once I was asked by a British officer to play the guitar. 

" ' I cannot play ; I am very dull.' 

" ' How long do you intend to continue so, Mrs. Wilkinson ?' 

" * Until my countrymen return, sir 1' 

" ^ Return as what, madam ? — ^prisoners or subjects V 

" ' As conquerors, sir.' 

" He affected a laugh. ' Ton will never see that, madam !' 

" ' I live in hopes, sir, of seeing the thirteen stripes hoisted 
once more on the bastions of this garrison.' 
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" ^ Do not hope bo ; but come, ffive us a tune on the guitar/ 

" ' I can play nothing but rebel songs.' 

" ^ Well, let us have one of them.' 

"'Not to-day — ^I cannot play — I will not play; besides, I 
suppose I should be put into the Provost for such a heinous 
enme.' 

" I have often wondered since, I was not packed off, too ; for 
I was very saucy, and never disguised my sentiments. 

" One day Kitty and I were going to take a walk on the Bay, 
to get something we wanted. Just as we had got our hats on, 
up ran one of the Billets into the dining-room, where we were. 

" ' Your servant^, ladies.' 

" ' Your servant, sir.' 

" ' Going out, ladies ?' 

« ' Onljr to take a little walk.' 

"He immediately turned about and ran down stairs. I 
guessed for what. . . . He offered me his hand, or 
rather arm, to lean upon. 

"'Excuse me, sir, said I; 'I will support myself if you 
please.' 

" ' No, madam, the pavements are very uneven ; you may get 
a fall ; do accept my arm.' 

" ' Pardon me, I cannot.' '^ 

" ' Come, you do not know what your condescension may do. 
I will turn rebel !' 

" ' Will you ?' said I, laughingly — ' Turn rebel first, and then 
offer your arm".' 

" ' We stopped in another store, where were several British 
officers. .Alter asking for the articles I wanted, I saw a broad 
roll of ribbon, whicn appeared to be of black and white 
stripes. 

" ' Go, said I to the officer who was with us, ' and reckon the 
stripes of that ribbon ; see if they are thirteen P (with an em- 
phasis I spoke the word) — and he went, too ! 

" ' Yes, they are thirteen, upon my word, madam.' 

" ^ Do hana it me.' He did so ; I took it, and found that it 
was narrow black ribbon, carefully wound round a broad 
white. I returned it to its place on the shelf. 

" ^ Mjidam,' said the merchant, ^ you can buy the black and 
white too, and tack them in stripes. 

" By no means, sir ; I would not have them slightly tacked^ but 
finrJ/y wnited^ The above mentioned officers sat on the coun- 
ter kicking their heels. How they gaped at me when I said 
thisl But the merchant laughed heartily." 
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WOMAN IN THE CHAMBER OF SICKNESS. 

BT J. W. CORSON, M. D. 

It is difficult for those who are constantly occupied with the 
more active duties of life fuUy to estimate the sufferings of the 
victim of disease. We may indeed feel a temporary emotion 
as we clasp the thin hand, listen *to his half- whispered recogni- 
tion, and survey the shrivelled limbs, the ashy-pale features, 
and the sunken, listless eye ; and we naturally contrast these 
with the attributes of him whom, but a short time previous, we 
saw with the flushed cheek, the erect form, and the proud step 
of riianly beauty. But we delay not to fathom the more hid- 
den fountains of bitterness. Our feelings are too near akin to 
the brief, pensive musings with which we gaze on the fallen 
columns, and sculptured ruins of some splendid edifice. We 
may see, but we cannot adequately feel. Deep as are the 
traces of devastation without, they are but signs of unrevealed 
desolation within. Every sense that once ministered to his 
pleasure seems now to send a thrill of anguish. The choicest 
dainties are nauseous to the taste ; the softest notes of music 
are offensive to the ear ; and the solitary ray of sunlight thai 
pierces the shutter of his prison is afflictive to the languid eye, 
and sadly reminds him of the bright world without, which he 
cannot enjoy. He is completely wretched. There are mo- 
ments of delicious rest for the galley slave, there is a nightly 
magic spell when visions of happier scenes make the culprit 
dreamer for a while forget his chains and his cell ; but to the 
fevered one there comes no sweet, refreshing sleep. His slum- 
ber is a delirious forgetfulness that brings no relief. He 
dreams, perhaps, that he is famishing in a burning desert, a 
mountain weight is crushing his breast, and an iron band is 
encircling his head, and he starts into painful consciousness, 
and finds that he truly has a parched tongue, a constricted 
chest, and an aching brow. The mind strangely sympathizes 
with the distresses ofits clay tenement. He is tormented with 
seasons of repining over blasted hopes, regrets for errors past, 
reflections on the ingratitude of sunshine friends, and all the 
gloomy forebodings of the uncertain future. As he fails from 
hour to hour, there is a natural shuddering at the thoughts of 
death, which an influence fi-om above alone can allay. It is 
visible in the mingling of despair and agony written upon the 
pallid features, the faint, hurried questions t« the physician, 
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the glazed ej'^e that so attentively watches his ominous facn, 
and the ear that is feebly turned to catch the least suspicious 
whisper of the attendants. As the fatal messenger is met in 
the shock of battle, or the devouring flood, he is doubtless less 
terrible from the suddenness of his approach : but when the 
marked victim leisurely surveys the monster from a distance, 
and, like a bird charmed by a serpent, finds all his flutterings 
and attempts at escape in vain ; when the sinking one feels as 
if his hideous folds were oppressing the breathing, and palsying 
the limbs, the sensation mustt)e strangely fearful. 

But by the mercy of Heaven there are drops of sweetqess 
mingled in the bitterest cup of human sorrow. There is a gen- 
tle kindred being, so imbued with the tenderest sympathies, 
that she seems purposely fitted to be the comforter of the lowly 
laid. No visiter is to them so welcome. No step is so light as 
hers to the throbbing brain, and no voice so soothing to the 
heavy heart. Not a pang can escape her keen perception, and 
not a sigh can elude her deUcate sensibility. Watch her as 
she breathlessly approaches the prostrate sufferer. Observe 
fcr a moment how thoughtfully she shuts out the offensive 
light, sweetens the nauseous draught, moistens his parched 
lips, and in coundess ways which the heart of woman alono 
can devise, strives to hghten the load of his misery. There is 
inimitable grace in every movement. With exquisite tender- 
ness her skilful hands adjust the aching hmbs. And then how 
soothingty she laves his burning temples! You may have 
secretly worshipped at her shrine at the fireside, as under the 
busy impulses of affection she has striven to make home happy § 
or admired her easy elegance atid fascinating words, as sh'B 
has lightly moved by your side in the pleasant walk : you 
may have been charmed by her sweet voice at the twilight 
hour, as to some cherished lay it has mingled with the har- 
mony of sounding keys or the enchanting strings ; or been 
dazzled by her queenly beauty as she has shone the brightest 
star of the gay assembly ; but you can never have reahzed the 
utmost lovehness of woman, till stretched upon a bed of pain, 
you have gazed upon her face, as in strange pity and love it 
has beamed upon you during the weary ^watches of the night, 
and sometimes feigned a smile to cheer you, while on it there 
have been still the traces of concealed tears. A beautiful fic- 
tion of antiquity has placed a shining monument to weeping 
woman amid the constellations of heaven, and he over whom 
she has thus fondly hovered cannot but deem the honor richly 
merited. 

She is not only the most able to comfort the distressed, but 
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she is happily the most willing. The duty shares her love. 
To secure the services of man you commonly appeal to his 
selfishness or honor, but to enlist the mightiest energies of 
woman, you have only to move her pity. And for this is 
required but the faintest sigh, or the most stifled moan. As in 
some of the convincing experiments of the chemist which pro- 
duce intense light and heat by merely bringing together bodies 
previously inert and cold, so to excite the deepest yearnings 
of the female heart it seems only necessary to place her in 
contact with suffering. Her kindness appears to be the natu- 
ral prompting of an amiable instinct, without which she would 
not be woman. Strangely disinterested, she watches with 
more endearing constancy over the feeblest infant from whom 
she expects not the least reward, and who appreciates not her 
caressing words, and returns not even her smiling look of love, 
than over afflicted royalty itself. She seems indeed the uni- 
versal good Samaritan. The sun of civilization may cause 
this characteristic virtue more luxuriantly tp expand, but like 
a beautiful flower adorning many climes, its firagrance is every 
where the same. It rescued the fainting Park on the burning 
sands of Africa, and it assuaged the anguish and inspired the 
eloquence of our own adventurous Ledyard amid the snows 
of Siberia ; it replenishes the fire that cheers the shivering 
emigrant in the lonely forest dwelling of the far west ; and it 
feeds the sickly tapers, that, like signals of distress, faintly 
beam upon you from the curtained windows, here and there 
as you grope your way, between midnight and dawn, through 
the populous city. Rank and condition may change the exte- 
rior of woman, but they change not her heart. Its generous 
impulses lead the mistress of the splendid mansion to prefer 
the offensive sick room to her bed of down, and subject hands 
unaccustomed to toil, to kindest menial offices ; and they bring 
the fair prisoner of want in the lowest hut of poverty, to cheer- 
fully stint herself to a more scanty meal that she may better 
provide a cordial for the suffering inmate over whom she affec- 
tionately lingers. 

Go with the physician through flooded streets at the mid- 
night hour, and you will find that, without hope of reward, 
feeble woman will have preceded him; follow him daily 
through the wards of the crowded hospital, and you will dis- 
cover that there are gentler ministering ones who seem fixed 
to the spot, and constantly to inhale the rank breath of the sick 
and dying. 

(To be conrinued.) 
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"SPURN NOT THE GUILTY," 

BT CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 

Scorn notl the man 'whose spirit feels 

The curse of guilt upon it rest ; 
Upon whose brain the hideous seals 

Of crime and infamy are prest ! 
Spurn not the lost one — nor in speech 

More cold and withering than despair, 
Of stem, relentless vengeance preacn — 

For he thy lesson will not bear ! 

'Twill rouse a demon in his heart 

Which thou too late wouldst strive to chain. 
And bid a thousand furies start 

To life, which ne*er may sleep again. 
No ! better, from her forest lair. 

The famished lioness to goad. 
Than, in his guilt, remorse, despair, 

With watchful threats the Sinner load 

But if a soul thou wouldsc redeem. 

And lead a lost-one back to God ! 
Wouldst thou a guardian-angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod— 
Go kindly to him — take his hand. 

With gentlest words, within thine own, 
And by his side, a brother, stand 

Till thou the demon sin dethrone. 

He is a man, and he will yield. 

Like snows beneath the torrid ray. 
And his strong heart, though fiercely steelMt 

Before the breath of love give way ; 
He had a mother once, and felt 

A mother's kiss upon his cheek. 
And at her knee at evening knelt' 

The prayer of innocence to speak ! 

A mother ! — ay ! and who shall say, 

Tho* sunk, debased, he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day. 

Which filled him at that mother's knee ? 
No guilt so utter e'er became 

But 'mid it we some good might find, 
And virtue, through the deepest shame. 

Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 

Scorn not the guilty, then, but plead 

With him, in kindest, gentlest mood, 
And back the lost one thou mayst lead 

To God, humanity and good ! 
Thou art thyself but man, and thou 

Art weak, perchance, to fall as he; — 
Then mercy to the fallen show. 

That mercy may be shown to thee ! 
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SKETCHES OF THE STAR-LAND; 

FROM THE DIART OF A OLAIREYOTAITTX. 

Thbre are those, I am told, who deny the truth of Mesmer- 
ism. With such I have no mind to enter into any controversy, 
for it is not my business at the present time to establish prin- 
ciples or to form a theory, since both of these have been al- 
ready done by abler pens than mine, but simply to relate my 
experience as a subject of spontaneous Mesmerism. I leave 
the several gradations through which I passed, and take the 
reader by one step to the point when I first fell into the state 
alluded to above. 

I was alone, walking, in a pleasant and quiet place, on a 
lovely day in June. The deep scorching noon, that most ^po- 
tent of Mesraerizers, had gone over me, yet still I slept not ; 
though, from the deep and almost breathless silence, it seemed 
as if Earth had yielded herself, a wonted and willing subject, 
to the terrible-eyed Sun, and was slumbering so deeply that 
even the small iihildren that fed upon her bosom might hardly 
be placed in contonnication with her. I knew not that the in- 
fluence which I had marked in others was overwhelming me. I 
was not sensible of the least drowsiness, but, gradually, even 
while my eyes were looking upon it, the scene changed. I re- 
member there was a little brook that went jumping along down 
the slopes, singing like a happy child, and on the opposite 
bank stood a fine linden. I was sitting leaned against the stem 
of a tuhp-tree in full bloom, and my eyes were continually 
turning from the splendor of its magnificent flowers to the beau- 
tiful heart-shaped leaves and pea-green bracts of the Unden, 
or to the rich and glossy fbUage of a small magnolia just be- 
yond, whose swelling buds were tipped with a gleam ofimowy 
whiteness. I remember my attention was fixed by one of mese, 
which seemed near bursting into bloom, and I gazed until my 
eyes lost the power of motion. Then a single white star, radi- 
ating lines of fairest light, shone on a ground of deepest black- 
ness, and all was dark ; then, perhaps, there was a period of 
complete unconsciousness or total absorption of the senses. 

Beauty in all its loveliest forms was represented in the land- 
scape that surrounded me. It was as if a picture of more than 
oriental magnificence had been suddenly transformed into ac- 
tual being, or a dream of paradise made real, while the soul 
expanded with the continually growing beauty, as if its nurture 
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and its growth were simultaneous. The surface of the country 
was sometimes undulating, then hilly, and, in the far view, 
mountainous; and then appeared an endless variety of the 
sweetest litde dells and glimpses of the loveliest nooks and val- 
leys, whose every tree and shrub was waving welcome, and 
every clinging tendril, as it was stirred in the soft air, seemed 
to put itself forth Uke a fairy hand and beckon me to approach. 
No carpets from the looms of Turkey could equal tne finely 
shorn turf where I reclined — or rather, it seemed an exquisitely 
delicate moss interspersed with the most beautiful flowers. 
There were trees in every variety of form and foliage,, and 
every ^ge of life, from the tender sapling to the oak of a thou- 
sand years. 

If there is any object in nature I could be tempted to wor- 
ship, it is a beautiful tree. I wonder not that the roof-tree has 
been made the subject of popular veneration, in hut and kraal, 
and that the simple African bows down to the Mazamba as the 
idol of his domestic worship. There is protectidh, guardian- 
ship, in the bending covert of its branches; there is love in the 
refreshing coolness of its shade ; there is life in the ever-stir- 
ring branches, thrilling as if with conscious feeling at the touch 
of the invisible wind — and these three are attributes of God. 
Far in advance, then, of him who worships images made of 
wood and stone, or even of gold, as we are wont to do, is he 
who worships the all-pervading Life, as manifested in trees. 
When I stand beneath the shadow and behold the mighty arms 
that have grown strong with the storms of centuries, and turn 
my eyes up to the lofty Jiead that looks upon nought but heaven, 
and see the mysterious light, like a spiritual presence, stealing 
among the leaves, and hear the strong branches stir, and the 
light stems bow themselves at the coming of the wind, as if 
worship were an instinct, there is a feeling of awe, of rever- 
ence, comes over me, which no other earthly thing excites ; 
and I blush to think of my fellow-man, with his heaven-bom 
brow bent into the dust, his soul corroded with the mining 
damps, and his cunning hands skilful only in searching for gold. 
Let the Groveling of earth consider it, and lift himself up to 
the erect stature of Man as he was originally created — in the 
image of God. 

Mountains succeeded hiQs, until their blue tops, stretching 
far to the northeast, melted^ away in the distance. Clouds 
white as robes of innocence, sometimes bordered with dark- 
ness, sometimes fiinged wuth purple or amber, floated above 
them like the airy palaces of sojourning angels. There is a 
cbarm in the mist which envelopes distant mountains to be 
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found in few other things. It introduces a barrier where all . 
else were boundless. It excites the curiosity of the soul, in- 
viting it to look beyond ; and when the eye can penetrate no 
fiirtherj we turn away, excited still — ^believing still that the 
shadowy veil which curtains the infinite may yet be with- 
drawn. 

A fine stream, which could yet hardly be called a river, gir- 
dled the land like a zone of silver — a zone set with brilliants ; 
for the pebbles flashed up from the clear waters like living gems. 
After making a graceful bend, the narrowed stream went dash- 
ing down a precipice, through a ledge of white marble, form- 
ing a cataract of great beauty. Still farther, on the verge of 
the horizon, towards the southwest, lay the ocean, mighty, fa- 
thomless, boundless, chainless — fit emblem of eternity, where 
the Infinite is made legible to man. Close at hand there were 
bowers and grottoes, decorated with creeping plants and curi* 
ous shells and brilliant fossils. The flowers were of innumera- 
ble varietieji, yet all so exquisite, their beauty could only be- 
rivalled by each other. There were brooks, and falls, and • 
fountains, whichever way the eye might turn. Just before me, . 
and girdled with a bower of clematis and eglantine, welled up • 
the waters of a living spring, which, acted upon by some in- 
ternal force, rose into the air, forming a jet of great beauty, 
that sent the sparkling waters far abroad, until they were dif- 
fused through the atmosphere in the form of vapor, of a re- 
freshing coolness. Concentrating again, the water fell into a 
deep alabaster basin, which was sculptured with such infinite 
forms of grace and beauty, it seemed as if the soul of a Prax- 
itiles might have been elaborated in its production. Statues 
and busts flashed through delicious openings of the glade, all 
chiseled to such exquisite proportions of outline, such expres- 
sion of all that is lovely and beautiful in life and character, 
as no mortal hand ever wrought, unless it had first removed the 
drapery of the Eternal, and drawn deep from the fountains of 
the Infinite. The light was not like that of any sun or star, 
but it wa3 as if the inner light of being were now first shining 
forth and illuminating external nature. • 

I sa^w no living creature, and knew not that any was near, 
till I heard a low murmuring as of a human voice, calling my 
name in the sweetest accents. I turned quickly — for the voice 
had a strange power, as if the most musical cadences of the 
wind were modulated to articulate sounds, or the tenderest 
harmony of the waters .were breathed in words — and as I did 
80 I caught this sentence : " Behold the first revelation of the 
divine in nature to the gifted soul !" Just beyond the shadi^v 
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of the linden where I reclined, stood a female form — ^bul 
whether woman or angel I know not, so loving and so holy did 
she appear. Lucid as woven light were all her garments, and 
wings whose plumage had the softest tinge of azure, drooped 
gracefully from her shoulders. Her features might or might 
not have been perfect in oudine, but they were so radiant with 
the unveiled light of a perfectly developed soul, that my eyes 
felt blinded, and I could not look upon her. 

She drew near, and spoke again : " Mortal, shrink not, I 
come to bless thee — I am thy friend. From a litde child I 
have led thee until the present time ; but, lo ! now I stand 
before thee, face revealed to face, and spirit to spirit." 

" And who art thou, beautiful one ?" I exclaimed with rap- 
lure. 

She smiled, and as she spoke once more, the voice seemed 
to be filled with a still deeper harmony. As I listened, the 
senses, one after another, as if at the touch of sonie lulling and 
soothing hand, seemed to fall asleep, while the nuiad gathered 
strength and activity of which it had not before been con- 
^ious, until only itself was awake and active. 

"Child of earth," she continued, " bathe in the fountain 
before thee, for not yet art thou fully cleansed of -the flesh, so 
that pure spirit may approach thee without shrinking." 

With deepening astonishment I stepped into the water and 
obeyed. As I reascended the bank, she again approached me, 
and' taking a few drops> pure as molten pearls, from the neigh- 
boring jet, she bathed my brow, saying — '* Mortal, receive the 
baptism of the spirit." 

1 was conscious of transition. My sensations were not, per- 
haps, entirely without pain, but so intense were they that T 
could not then analyze, nor can I now describe them. But 
the instant the water touched my forehead I bdeame conscious 
of the presence of spirits. Numerous beings surrounded me, 
all lovely — none lovelier than my spirit-friend ; and the har- 
mony of their voices seemed to fiU the air. 

" Mortal, or rather, Jmmortal," said my new friend, with a 
sweet smile, tempered by an expression of pity, " thou won- 
derest at the beings thou beholdest, and believest they are all 
strangers ; yet listen. Have not such voices murmured in thy 
dreams ? — and, behold — ^have not such forms glided among 
the imagery of thy purer visions ? Thy senses are asleep, or 
their obtuseness would cast a shadow on the spirit-presence ; 
yet these, and such as these, hover continually around the 
paths of man, and the very air that fans the feverish brow is 
stiHed by the plumage of ministering angels — ^yet unseen. 
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Were men true, the presence of pure spirit would become visi- 
ble. But I will speak now of mine errand. My name is 
VisioNAiRB : I preside over the imagination. I now come to 
test thy strength, and finding it true, to make thee mine for- 
ever. The seven trials of genius are now before thee. Many 
have sunk, and many have died, even from the first and weak- 
est of these. I will not ask if thou hast courage. I read it in 
the soul, which, clear as the expansive page of heaven, now 
lies open before me. Summon all thy strength, and, in doubt 
or weakness, think of thy own unconquerable divinity, wherein, 
if thou art true, lieth power for whatever thou wilt, and the 
spirit of the Eternal himself shall sustain thee." 

She vanished from my sight before I had time to reply, and 
indeed, the tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth ancl refused 
utterance. * 

I was wandering over a desolate region, dark, and sterile, 
and cold. Myriads of poor wretches, clad in the coarsest gar- 
ments, or hsirdly clad at all, and faint from want of food, or 
sinking from illness, were toiling, toiling, toiling, day after day, 
as they had done all their days, and their fathers had done 
before them, with no hope in life but to keep the shreds of their 
coverings patched together, and to stifle the wants of nature 
with the coarsest food. Some wore heavy chains and were 
driven to their work by cruel taskmasters ; others had no 
chains on their limbs, but the eye that looked into the soul 
might see worse than chains there. Many were whistling 
idly, or singing bacchanal songs, with a levity which it was 
sad to witness. But far the greater part appeared conscious 
of wrong, of waste ; — such were restless in their labor and 
uneasy in all their motions, and there was the saddest look in 
their dark gleaming eyeff, as if they were conscious that life 
was wearing away with the struggles of something that would 
not be satisfied with black bread and sackcloth — no, nor with 
any cloth, nor any bread, though it might be the finest. There 
were litde children of this character, and while their compan- 
ions were happy, even £ls the lower animals, in their miserable 
condition, they neglected the sports common to their age, as if 
their instincts had foreshadowed the future ; and their litde 
slender limbs and wan complexions, and large melancholy 
eyes, looking out from the matted hair as if for something they 
might never find, were pitiful to see. 

" Is it possible," I cried, " that these poor children of labor 
and bondage are gifted with the same powers, and inheritors 
of the same promises, with this divine Mb ?" 
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And a voice within my own soul answered — " Yes ; these 
are all thy brethren. Labor — help them : they cannot help 
themselves." 

But at this moment my eyes were attracted by a distant 
object — ^a fine temple, which crowned a lofty eminence on the 
distant horizon. Far off as it was, I had a telescopic view of 
it-^— for hope and faith were the lenses that strengthened my 
vision. The noble courts and spacious rooms, I could perceive, 
were filled with specimens of every thing wonderful and curious 
in nature, or exquisite and divine in art. Librairies of the 
choicest books appeared illumed by an inner hght that came 
from their own pure truths, and these bore the date of every 
age, and were written in the characters of every clime. A 
lovely spirit, whom I instandy knew to be Wisdom, presided 
over all ; and she stretched out her fair hands and beckoned 
me to approach. As I rose and girded myself, with the inten- 
tion of obeying, an impassable mountain seemed to rise up 
between us, and only through niches and clefts of the rougn 
granite and piled up crags, could I catch the remotest view of 
that beauteous temple. 

" Merciful heaven !" I exclaimed, as I sank upon the ground, 
overcome with my exertions to ascend, " is the soul to perish 
of hunger and thirst, even here, where the bread and the 
waters of life he refreshing and cool almost within arms' 
length ?" 

"And why art thou better than all these, my children?*' 
inquired a voice, whose harshness made me shudder; and a 
being appeared to me, whose stolid visage seemed to wither 
every thing she looked upon. She needed not to say, " I am 
Poverty," for I knew her. "All this region is mine," she 
continued, '" and here my power is absolute. Turn thy 
thoughts from Wisdom, and seek to employ thy hands in some 
useful labor." 

" I have not merely hands," I repUed, ** but a heart and a 
soul. These, also, must find employment and food, or the 
better part of life will perish." 

" Yield thyself willmgly," she returned, " and we are 
friends ; hesitate, and I have agents that may compel thee. 
Hunger shall gnaw thy vitals ; nakedness shall cover thee 
with shame, and thirst shall drive thee mad. It was I who 
wore away, atom by atom, the great heart of Johnson ; it was 
I who quenched the fiery spirit and brought down the lofty 
thought of Bums ; it was I who broke the empyrean wing of 
Keats, and poured darkness on the soul of Chatterton ; and 
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millions of purer lights have I quenched even in their dawn^ 
and they have gone down into the silence and the darkness of 
oblivion, unnoted and unknown for ever." 

" Avaunt, hideous shape !" I replied, gathering courage ; 
" I defy thee and thy power. Do not the names of Burns and 
Johnson, of Keats and Chatterton, stand where even thou 
canst cast no shadow on them ? And these millions of quench- 
ed soul-beams— shall they not be reillumed, and they who bear 
them quickened for the race with the highest and the strongest, 
where thou canst never stand — in the presence of God ? Can 
any doubt that the temporary check received here may be 
overcome by the sincere spirit, and the time lost regained, 
until the true human soul, in its sublime soaring, may outspeed 
the ken of angels ?" 

" All this is very fine talk," she returned, with a malicious 
laugh ; " but words quell neither hunger nor thirst, neither will 
they cover the cold and naked body. Show thyself truly 
wise, then. Most of the avenues to the kingdom of Wealth, 
which is near, lie in my dominions. Many, by my advice, 
have trod them to a happier region than this, and they have 
returned to bless me." 

" Tempt me not," I replied, " I will make my bed upon the 
bare flint ; I will clothe myself in barks, and subsist on roots, 
if it need must be, but I will never consent that this soul-light, 
which God has placed in my bosom and commanded me to 
replenish and keep bright, even until the last day, shall be 
quenched by thee. Labor is the true remedy. I will work, 
but I must also think. The true soul can compel even thee to 
assist . its flight. I will wrench those hard sinews from thy 
limbs ; I will compel that stem spirit of endurance, which 
only » thou canst give, to labor for me. Does Truth dwell only 
in certain places ? Behold, is not Wisdom even here ? 
Wherever the footsteps of the Eternal may be traced^ there is 
Truth, and there is Wisdom." 

I felt myself growing stronger as I spoke. The spirit van- 
ished, and, relieved of her presence, I immediately commenced 
the labor of making a path for myself over the mountain that 
lay between me and the object of my wishes. Fragment 
aner fragment was removed, with still increasing strength, 
until more than ibe fabled power of Hercules acted in my sin- 
gle arm. Still was my steady eye turned to the bright being 
in that far-off* temple ; and I knew not that my labor was 
completed, when, again, the scene changed to the very anti- 
podes of the last, and yet it was hard by. 

Every thing in my new state of consciousness wore the 
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aspect of elegance melting into luxury, and ease into voluptu- 
ousness. Orchards, heavily laden with the most delicious 
fruits, stretched along the landscape ; hot-houses, filled with 
the luscious ifruits and gorgeous flowers of the tropics, opened 
their treasures to the sun ; vineyards groaned beneatn the 
weight of their purple clusters ; fish-ponds were gathered in 
natural basins, where, through the clear waters, the trout, the 
perch, and the salmon, might be seen vying with each other 
m brightness. Ice-houses, summer-houses, bowers, gardens, 
terraces, all that gives a fancied right to the human reptile to 
fatten on the juices of his brother worm, were represented in 
the scene. The whole was crowned by a lofty palace, whence 
issued sounds of revelry, and the low, sweet music of the lute 
and the viol, and the exotic perfumes of the flowers, infused a 
delicious langor into the air. 

" And all this has been wrung," I thought within myself, as 
I looked around, " from the myriads of sufiering laborers I 
have left, to be lavished and wasted for the pleasure of one.*' 

As I thought thus, a young man of pleasant mien approach- 
ed me. His graceful air and cordial manner were quite re- 
freshing after my late interview with the vixen. 

" I perceive you are a scholar," said he, regarding me with 
a smile, which, spite of his civility, had an expression of pity. 
" Few such have entered the domain of Wealth — for that is 
the name of him I call my lord ; and, to speak truly, he has 
in general very Utde respect for people of your profession. 
Yonder lies the path which most of you have taken ; it leads, 
you see, to a bit of a temple over the hill yonder. One single 
acre of this fair land, one rood of my lord's garden, aye, one 
ring on his finger, would buy the whole concern. Buy ! — ^why, 
there's nothing there worth buying. My lord would not <now 
take that temple for a stable. To be sure, he did once ofler 
ten times its worth, intending to make it a house of entertain- 
ment for his private carriage-horses during his excursions in 
that part of the country, and wishing also to rid the country 
of that company of incendiaries and madmen — for he does not 
feel himself safe while they remain ; but they refused with as 
much pride as if Midas, who, they say, is a mortal rich old 
fellow, had been ready to set his name to their bottom line. 
And now to come up with them, his lordship says that when 
they're obliged to sell — for they're as poor as church mice — he 
won't take the stock at no rate. Perhaps you don't know 
about that little concern they call a temple. Small companies 
of pilgrims come there from all parts of the Earth — (how 
under the sun they hear of it, is more than I can tell, for cer- 
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tainty that spot can't be bigger than the extreme end of nothing 
on the Map of the World!") — here he laughed heartily at his 
own wit, and then continued : " when they get there they've 
nothing to do but talk about the Mind, and the Soul, and 
Eternity, and all such light and frivolous subjects, or to rave 
over the cheapest and commonest things, that may be picked 
up anywhere, such as shells, and birds, and flowers, (flowers ! 
they're half weeds ! ) and bugs and worms, and bits of dirt 
and stones ; and they do say they have names for every kind ! 
And I have it from good authority, that this medley mixture of 
things is nothing more nor less than idols, that every one has a 
particular niche in the temple, and these strange men do actu- 
ally bow down and worship them, performing their devotions 
in unknown tongue^ — so you see they are no better than 
heathens ! It is said that a new idol always calls forth more 
zealous worship than the old ones, which shows that they are 
both fickle and insincere. Whether that is true or not, I cannot 
tell, but as to the worship, I do know, for I have seen with my 
own eyes, and heard with my own ears. You look surprised ; 
I will tell you. I was one day on business going across the 
land of our next neighbor. Poverty, when, on passing through 
a hideous swamp, I was attracted by cries of the most extra- 
ordinary character. As they did not appear to be cries of 
distress, I concluded there was no danger, and approached. 
But what was my surprise to find three men, in the act of 
worshipping something which I could not at first see, two of 
whom were upon their knees, and the third was entirely pros- 
trate. I stood by to observe them. They would shout, and 
laugh, and clap their hands, uttering the strangest incantations 
with the queerest gestures, sometimes quite rolling on the earth, 
in spite of bush and briar, then starting erect, then falling 
prostrate. The object of their attention, I soon perceived, was 
a plant about a foot high, with a few large yellow flowers, but 
noways remarkable for beauty. As soon as I discovered this, 
I fled quickly, lest, if they believed in human sacrifices, I* 
should become the victim of their new-found 'god. And over 
all presides a sort of a half-witted woman, whose name, I 
think, they call Wisdom. The wocd means, I believe, that 
she knows all about these bugs and worms, and dirt and 
stones, better than any body else ; but I have no acquaintance 
with her whatever, I assure you !" and he bowed and stroked 
his moustache with an air of infinite self-satisfaction. 

I could not forbear smiling at the simplicity of this declara- 
tion ; and while my entertainer is revelling in the instinctive 
consciousness that " ignorance is bliss," let us adjourn for the 
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month : so there I break off my narrative, and yet unwillingly. 
I have already filled the allotted space, which, though some- 
what less than that I have been wont to figure in, is all this 
circumscribed state of being will allow, and I must learn 
therewith to be content. 

No farther apology need be considered necessary, inasmuch 
as the reader will be put quite in good humor at the true 
Hibernian absurdity of my title thus far— claiming kin with 
the stars, yet adhering to the earths— as if a locust should say, 
" I am an eagle ; I will soar above the clouds and bring down 
stories of the upper air," and straigthtway perching himself 
on a head of rye, begin singing songs of the grasses. Never- 
theless, kind reader, I claim thy courtesy, and my title shall 
yet be vindicated. 



SONG. 

When Spring arrayed in flowers, Marj 

Danced wi&i the leafy trees ; 
When larks sang to the sun, Mary, 

And hummed the wandering bees ; 
Then first we met and loved, Mary, 

By Grieto's loupin* linn. 
And blither was thy voice, Mary, 

Than lintie's i* the whin. 

Now autumn winds blaw cauld, Mary, 

Amang the withered boughs ; 
And a* the bonny flowers, Mary* 

Are faded frae the knowes : 
But still thy lovers unchanged, Mary, 

Nae chilly autumn there, 
And sweet thy smile, as Spring, Mary 

Thy sonsie face as fair. 

The early lark nae mair, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way : 
Hushed is the lintie's sang, Mary 

Through a* the shortening day : 
But still thy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine ; 
Nae autumn in thy heart, Mary— 

Thou'rt truly, only mine ! 
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[We hav-e refoaed aeyeral well-written poems on the foUowing sabjecti on account of the 
great nambei' which have appealed in the pablic prints ; bat the originality, and loftiness 
of thought which this imbodieS) has induced us to publish it. We aro happy to state, that 
we have secured the talented Authoress as a regular contributor to the Diadem. The 
Sketchei of the Star-Land are from the same pen. — £d. 

NIAGARA. 

BT MBS. F. H. ORESir. 

I 

High archetype of dread sublimity, 

Defying imitation — I have gazed 

On thy unpictured greatness, *till the soul 

Was overwhelmed with grandeur — every sense 

Hushing itself in deep astonishment, 

To read thy revelation of that Power — 

Mighty in all things — mightiest, still, in thee ! , 

All imagery is weak — all language cold — 

And thougnt, in thy unuttered majesty. 

Shrinks, like a stricken eagle from the sun, 

Wing-broken— overpowered — with too intense 

Perceptions of the ever-present God ! 

Upward I gaze upon thy radiant crown — 

Woven of terror and magnificence— 

Where the bright sun-bow glitters ; — ^then, beneath, 

I look into the wild and dread abyss — 

Unmeasured — unexplored— where, age by age, 

Thou sittest on thy deep, rock-pillared throne, 

In smgle greatness ever unapproached. 

Mocking with thine, all other majesty ! 

There, mortal never went, and came again 

To t^U the wonders of •thy dwelling-place — 

There, but the eye of God may look, and live I 

All highest forms of beauty— all that stirs 
The soul with grandeur, and magnificence, 
May find their full expression best in thee. 
And, when the shades of sombre evening fall, 
Softness is gathered round thee as a veil ; 
, And to the Terrible comes the Beautiful—- 

Like Mercy stealing to the rigid arms 
Of stern-eyed Justice. Then, above thy brow 
Bendeth the lunar- crescent — fairest type 
Of beauty that e*er woke to gladden Earth — 
A circling group of angels it may be ; 
■ And, in the changing hght and shadow's play, 
We catch the glory of their burnished wings^- 
The dazzling whiteness of their glancing feet— - 
Moving in solemn cadence to the roar 
Of thine eternal music — as they watch, 
Lest harm should happen to the sons of men. 

All depth of tone that d welleth in the winds — 
All language, and all music, of the floods — 
The voice of Ocean, Tempest, Hurricane, 
Are poured into the volume of thy voice. 
Deep chanting, ever, without stop, or pause, 
The awful anthem of Etemi^ ! 
The simple Red Man listened \— «a<^\uB «ivdX 
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Bowed down ia wonder at thy mightiness ; 

And the Great Spirit spake to him in thee . 

He saw thy floods, for ever pouring out 

Their still exhaustless treasures, and his eye 

Beheld the Image of the Infinite ! 

Pronounced he then thy deep, euphonious name«» 

The Water Thunder — that shall be to him 

Sacred memento — and an epitaph — 

Telling to future aiges of the time 

When a wild race of monarchs trode the earth; 

Then, yielding to the dark decree of Fate, 

They fell — they perished — and they passed away ! 

Not without meaning was thy radiance set, 
Thou regal gem, upon the royal brow 
Of the young Queen of Nations — ** Liberty" 
Is writ in all thy deep, translucent light — 
And since that hour, when first the rising sun 
Of young Creation shone into thy heart. 
Waking its depths to music, thou hast been, 
Day unto day, and night succeeding night. 
Chanting, for ever, thine eternal hymn, 
To Liberty — for ever. Liberty ! 
And when the morning stars together sang, 
Breaking the silence of the new-born Earth, 
Thy voice rolled up to meet the heavenly choir, 
. Deep thundering along the vast expanse 
That held the unwrought elements of Life — 
Owning the voice of God that spake in thee. 
From her long dream astonished Chaos woke — 
Labored — and brought forth Being ! — Loud and clear 
Rang the great anthem on from star to star ; 
'Till every bright-eyed sister silent hung 
Over her golden lyse, with earnest thought. 
To listen to thy .wondrous melody ! — 
Singing the song of Freedom — Freedom still — 
Through years unnumbered — ages undefined — 
The wheeling centuries found thee. Nations heard^ 
And sped the' tidings through the peopled earth,— 
Then wondering sages sat down at thy feet, 
As children by their teacher. Kay by ray, 
Shone the great Truth, all perfect. Note by note. 
The melody went home to every heart. 
Uprisen, then, and girded, they went forth ; 
And, in the face of an astonished world. 
Proclaimed the Charter of Humanity — 
The simplest, clearest, the divinest truth 
That human lips e'er uttered ; and set forth 
The great ascending scale, that gathers 
To the same group, with angels and w^th God. 

Thy mission is to preach, majestic Flood ! 
Before a slavish, and enslaving world. 
Glad tidings of a higher Liberty ! 
Let the proud Tyrant, and the trembling Slave, 
Come to thy feet and listen. They shall learn 
That he who fashioned Man, and fashioned Thee, 
Never created that which should be wrought 
To the remotest semblance of a chain ! 
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feature and History of Astronomy — The Telescope and other Astronomicat 
instruments. — Galileo. — Sir Isaac Newton's Telescope, — His Discoveries. — 
Great Refractor of the German Opticians. — Sir yVilliam Herschel. — His 
Refiector of four feet diameter. — Discoveries by its aid. — Lord Rosse and 
his great sh^ feet Reflector^ and its Astounding Disclosures. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The science which claims our 
attention to-night is the science of the stars. From the earliest 
ages these bright and beautiful orbs, which fill the heavens, 
have fixed the attention — fastened the gaze — excited the cu- 
riosity of every contemplative mind. From the Chaldean 
shepherd, who while he watched his flocks by night, was 
wrapped in the contemplation of those bright clusters that 
rose and silently pursued their solemn course through heaven, 
and quietly sank beneath the horizon, — from that early day, 
through all ages, down to the modern Astronomer, who, with 
his mighty instruments, penetrates to the utmost bounds of 
creation, these objects have ever been regarded with peculiar 
interest and delight. The science of Astronomy is not a sci- 
ence which has had its origin in necessity, it springs from tl 
curiosity of, man — a curiosity that leads him upwards throu/^ 
the works of creation to creation's God ; a science which has 
been increasing, developing, and expanding through all time, 
until it has become the exponent of the highest powers of the 
human intellect, sweeping within its range the whole wide cre- 
ation,' of Go(}j It has given to the mind its greatest problem, 
in the resolution of which it has summoned to its aid the most 
wonderful works of art and the most powerful exhibitions of 
analysis ; and to its prosecution the mightiest intellects that 
have graced the earth have given their vast powers and their 
unremitting efforts. I know the difficulty of the position that 
I occupy to-night — I know that I have but little time to discuss 
one of the most profound and difficult and extended subjects. 
If, therefore, I should pass from point to point with rapidity — 
if I should, as it were, touch but here and there, you will un- 
derstand, the circumstEinces by which I am surrounded, and 
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forgive the hurried manner in which I may be obliged to pass 
over many important points of my subject. 

In looking out upon the heavens, we find the stars scatterea 
profusely — ^we fina them sending down to us their light, some 
with greater intensity than others — some but barely visible 
to the eye. We see them forming beautiful combinations and 
clusters here and there throughout the heavens ; but to the un- 
practiced eye, that examines these things, there is no system 
— there is no order. All seems to be confusion and chaos. 
l^ow is it that Mind out of this chaos has brought order, sim- 
plicity and beauty?— has selected those which are linked 
together by a mighty tie which binds them in one grand sys- 
tem and with one irresistible bond to the great Sun itself? I 
would answer for the solution of this great problem, that the 
mind has brought to its aid the most wonderful invention that 
man has ever created. It has armed itself with the Telescope, 
an instrument which possesses the extraordinary power of 
causing objects which are far sunk in space to stand before the 
eye and there rest, subject to the scrutinizing gaze of man ; 
and not only this, it has the .power of marking and measuring 
with accuracy the most infinitesimal motions of the most dis- 
tant orbs — of tracing out their career in the heavens and of 
measuring the vast periods in which they accomplish their 
revolutions. 

Although the Telescope has enabled man to make these 
mighty conquests in the realms of space, they are not suflBcient 
to satisfy his intellect. He goes backward. He begins with 
a train of reasoning which is based upon the solid rock of 
truth. He rises, lays one stone upon another, until, from the 
summit of a mathematical pyramid raised by his own powers, 
he looks out upon the vast works of God, and all lies clear, and 
bright and beautiful before him. We have in this course but 
two points to illustrate ; the^rs^ is the character and power of 
the telescope ; the second is the character and power of the 
mental machinery. My first lecture will be devoted to the 
first topic. 

In 1610 the world was astounded by the discoveries made by 
Galileo. He had succeeded in constructing an instrument which 
not only assisted the sight, but almost made a new sight. He had 
constructed an instrument which had the power not only of re- 
vealing the characteristics of objects invisible to the naked eye, 
but absolutely of evoking objects from space which were suppos- 
ed to have no existence. Copernicus had revealed to the world 
the true system of the Universe, but he had been compelled to 
yield to the influence of the iron age in which he lived ; and 
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ihe mighty discoveries he gave to the world were not received. 
But when Galileo turned his Telescope to the heavens — ^when he 
found the moon's surface covered with inequalities — ^when he 
found its ragged mountains flinging their shadows far across 
its surface — when he found it rising and setting, he demon- 
strated a fact which shook the faith of the old Astronomers. 
They had believed these mighty globes above to be mere 
spheres, smooth on their surface — ^the abodes of the gods, and 
circulating about their great centre, the Earth. And when 
Copernicus demonstrated that the sun was the centre, it seemed 
as if the mind of man would not permit this astonishing reve- 
lation to have a lodgment within it. There was a pride which 
resisted the idea that our own Earth was not the grand centre 
of the Universe. 

But when "Galileo turned his telescope upon Jupiter, he found 
three bright stars occupying a position close to the planet, 
which struck his attention in consequence of their beauty and 
brightness. On the following night he again gazes upon these 
beautiful objects, and finds they have shifted their places. 
What could this mean? Were they not fixed stars? He 
watched for their appearance the next night, when lo ! all 
these stars have disappeared, and there is now occupying their 
places a new star which was not there before. The conviction 
flashed upon his mind that these stars were four moons revolv- 
ing round this planet, guided by its attraction. Here was a 
grand discovery. Here was at once revealed, by the Telescope, 
a miniature system, like our own. But Galileo goes yet 
farther, and he finds by an examination of the planet Venus, 
that it actually presents the phases which Copernicus had 
predicted it would one day present, provided human genius 
could ever reach out into space sumciently far to watch the 
changes of the planet. Such were the mighty things revealed 
by the Telescope. 

We are told that Galileo, afl:er incredible labor, succeeded in 
constructing an instrument that magnified thirty times. What 
would that Astronomer have said if some seer, looking deep into 
futurity, had told him that the time would come when an instru- 
ment should be constructed that would magnify 6000 times, an 
instrument that would pierce the depths of space and bring out 
other worlds, other systems, other island universes. But yet 
all this has been accomplished within a very short time. 

I have only time to touch slightly upon this interesting topic. 
It was found impossible, in attempting to construct powerful 
refracting Telescopes, to overcome certain diflSculties. ^ The 
light, in passing through the first lens, was refracted and sepa- 
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rated into its primary colors, which could not be restored. In 
instruments of long fixral distance it was found necessary to 
raise long poles to support the instrument and to enable them 
to turn the object glass to different points in the heavens. Ow- 
ing to the inconveniences attending the use of these Teles- 
copes, Sir Isaac Newton gave up the hope of ever making 
them available, and turned his attention to tlte construction of 
a different kind of Telescope, the Reflecting Telescope. But 
the discovery was soon made that by combining two pieces of 
glass of diflferi^it character — crown and flint glass, that a 
double object glass could be formed, and one of the glasses 
correcting the influence of the other, by their combined action, 
formed a colorless image. As soon as this discovery w^as 
made, notliing stood in the way of perfecting the Refracting 
■^Wljelescope. At this period the genius of FrauAifofer was di- 
^-.v'TCCted to the mechanical construction of the mounting of the 
elescope. He established himself in Munich, where, aided by 
is skilful partner Utschneider, he constructed a Telescope 
with an object glass wiwc inches in diameter. Two, three, 
four five inches had been the limit previously. But thjis was 
not all. When the object-glass was finished, it became neces- 
sary to mount it, to give it a contrivance which should enable 
the observer to watch with accuracy the movements of the 
stars. 

There is one difficulty to be overcome by the observer, in 
attempting to mark, with precision, the motion of the stars, 
namely : When, by applying a high power to the Telescope, 
we magnify the object 1000 times, the velocity of t^e object is 
increased in the same ratio, which renders it 1000 times great- 
er than it is to the naked eye. A star,' located on the Equator, 
rises in the East, traverses the heavens, and sets in the west 
in twelve hours. Now if we magnify that object 12,000 times, 
the velocity is increased 12,000 times, and it would rise and 
set in the twelve-thousandth part of twelve hours, which 
is about the third part of a second. Now to follow the 
swift motions of these magnified objects, and to measure the 
nginute distances by which some of these stars are separated 
from each other, required some instrument that would make 
the object stand still in the heavens, and rest-quietly till the ob- 
server had finished his observation, and that has bedn done by 
adjusting to the instrument a piece of mechanism that will 
carry the Telescope with precisely the same velocity as the 

Elanet moves, ana such is the accuracy with which this has 
een ax;complished, that in the instrument I have been employ- 
ing, I set it upon the sun in the morning, and it holds it there 
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all day long ; from morning till night, it keeps the ponderous 
instrument levelled with unerring accuracy upon the object. 

The second great class of Telescopes are Reflectors. Sir 
Wm. Herschel, whose name is known through all the world as 
having accomplished more in the investigation of the Sidereal 
Heavens than any who preceded him, turned his genius and 
talents to the construction of Telescopes. His early success 
induced him to construct his forty feet reflector, with a speculum, 
or mirror, of the diameterof four feet, so arranged with mighty 
machinery, that the person who had charge of it could give it 
any position desired. I will not attempt the description of 
this great instrument, but I beg you to give your attention to 
the discoveries made with it, when you will be able to form 
some idea of the wonderful power of this Telescope. The 
human eye is the standard of comparison. In looking out upoontc- 
the stars we find them of different magnitudes. The brightesr"' 
we call the first magnitude. The star Sirius is one of the *^ 
largest of the stars. Now we know how far we can remove 
that object back into space, before it will fade from the eye. 
If we carry Sirius back double it present distance, its size 
and the intensity of its light will be one fourth of what they 
are at present. If we remove it three times its present dis- 
tance, its light will be one ninth what it now is, and if it be 
removed twelve times its present distance, it goes to the ut- 
most extent of the human eye ; and now suppose that I should 
expand the pupil of the eye to double its dimensions, and let 
its power be increased in the same ratio, and the star will re- 
appear, and double the size of the pupil once more, and 
the star will grow still b|jgj[iter, and then, if the pupil of the 
eye is contracted, the staf will again be removed. Now, al- 
though ye cannot expand the pupil of the eye, we can increase 
the size of the object-glass of the Telescope, which is a mighty 
pupil *in itself. Now, to compare the power of the pupil of the 
eye with the powder of the Telescope — take the pupil, and take 
that mighty mirror, sixty-four feet in diameter, and then at- 
tempt to cover the mirror with objects the size of the pupil of 
the eye, cover it all over, and then count the number of objects, 
and they will show you the vast difference between the powers 
of the eye arid .powers of the telescope. Thousands and thou- 
sands of times would you find it necessary to repeat the for- 
mer ere you would cover the surface of the latter. But we must ■% 
go one step farther in investigating the spaee-penetrating pow- 
ers of the Telescope. If we can measure the eye and the Tel- 
escope, we can go farther ; and I beg you to go with me in 
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this investigation, for it is so wonderful that it may stagger 
your belief. 

When we look out upon objects with Telescopes of different 
space-penetratiJfg powers, can we tell the relative distances of 
these objects ? I answei, we can. To illustrate this, suppose 
that in front of me and in a right line, there were erected posts 
one mile apart, and aflBxed to them were cards printed in let- 
ters of the same size, and that the first is just within reach of 
the eye. The second would be beyond the reach of the eye, 
but with a Telescope of moderate powers we can read it. The 
third is beyond the reach of the instrument, but there is a sec- 
ond Telescope just powerful enough to read the letters of the 
third, and so I go on in a mighty series which will reveal to 
me the powers of the instruments. Now you are ready to ask 
me if we have any mile posts throughout space. I answer, that 
in one sense, there are. We ascertain the distance of a fixed 
star. We know its brightness. Let it be twelve times re- 
moved, and the human eye would still just reach it, and we 
can without difficulty tell how far that star must be removed, 
before it fades from the human eye. And thus it is we are 
permitted to walk through space, and to determine the stepping 
points that separate one from another. 

Havin<2: thus prepared himself. Sir Wm. Herschel com- 
menced his investigations, and he it was that first conceived 
the idea that the stars were grouped together in mighty clus- 
ters throughout space. In looking out among the stars, we 
find a bright belt m the heavens, which with an instrument of 
the lowest powers, is resolved into stars very numerous. 

Now, is there no limit to these stars ? Do they go on,' the 
one behind the other, without end ? I answer, no. Then do 

r)u mean to say there is a limit to creation ? I answer, no. 
mean to say that the stars are grouped together in mighty 
cluster^ of millions and millions, as distant from our clusters 
as is our sun from their suns. Herschel it was that solved 
tills problem. He commences his investigations by examin- 
ing the most brilliant part of the Milky Way. He takes a 
Telescope, and finds that this spot yields to him one hundred 
beautiful stars, in the distance appearing the size of hazel-nuts. 
He takes a greater Telescope — ^four new stars ^re brought up, 
and the others grow brighter and more beautiful. — He takes 
his forty-feet Telescope, and he sees all clear, the stars shining 
like bright diamonds, and in the shade beyond, all is blank. 
This at once settles the question. There are no more stars 
beyond that limit, and, no matter how great the depths. 
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he has overcome them all. But do we stop here ? I answer, 
no. When we have reached the utmost limits of our own 
mighty clusters, then it is that we begin ^n investigation 
of a far different kind. We pass the confines of our own uni- 
verse and sweep on through space, millions upon millions of 
miles, till, looking behind, we see the stars that compose our 
own system lying in one vast cluster; but before, all is blank. 
Is there nothing mere hid in the dark, unfathomable realms ? 
There are some dim hazy spots looming up in the distance. 
Bring to our aid the Telescope — JjO ! there bursts into view 
tens of thousands suns and stars ! Here is another Universe 
burst in upon us, and there is not only one — ^they are scattered 
by hundreds and thousands through space. Let any one look, 
out at night and count the stars. You can do it. It has been 
done. And no eye has ever been able to count above the hori- 
zon, at one time, over fifteen hundred stars. How close da 
they appear to be, one to another, and how numerous their 
hosts. Yet there are more of these mighty Universes scattered! 
through space than there are stars in our system. There is- 
one in the constellation Hercules, which, examined with a 
Telescope of low power, presents the appearance of a milky 
spot, but with the mighty instrument we use, it is discovered- 
to contain one thousand stars, occupying so small a point in. 
space that it would seem you might almost grasp them in your 
hands. Yet they are so far separated, that light, which travel** 
twelve millions of miles in a minute, requires ten thousand 
years to cross the diameter of its orbit. These facts are start* 
ling ; yet we must receive them, for the evidence is so strong 
that it becomes perfectly irresistible. 

I now come to the investigation of the last point, the instru- 
ment of Lord RossE. When we remember the station of this 
nobleman, his rank, his high position in society, we ca^inot fail 
to be struck with admiration when we remember how he de- 
voted his fortune and his energies to the accomplishment of 
the grand enterprise whigh has occupied him for years. Dis- 
trusting the power of the Refracting Telescope, Lord Rossb 
determined to give his energies to the construction of a Reflect- 
ing Telescope, that would enable him to make grander discov- 
eries than had •hitherto been made. He wanted an instrument 
that would burst through the barriers that had hitherto bounded' 
human vision — ^that would show him what lay in the vast deep* 
beyond. I need not detail to you the construction of this- 
mighty instrument. Instead of limiting it to four feet diameter,, 
as Herschel did, he has given his speculum six feet, with a. 
focal distance of sixty feet. The power of this instrument i& 
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almost incredible. Such is its capacity, that if a star of tho 
first magnitude .were removed to such a distance that its hght 
would be sixty thousand years in travelling to our earth, this 
Telescope would reveal it; were it removed so far that its 
light would be three millions of years in reacliing us, this 
Telescope would show it to the human eye. With such an 
instrument, then, it is not wonderful that grand discoveries 
should be made. It has but been pointed to the heavens ; we 
have only entered upon the beginning of its career, but it has 
already accomphshed mighty things. There are scattered 
throughout the heavens objects nebulous in their appearance, 
which would not yield up their character to the instruments 
heretofore employed ; but this instrument resolves them coni- 
plete. Among the diflerent objects that have been subjected 
to its scrutiny, is the wonderful nebula in the constellation 
Orion. I have had an opportunity of examining it. It is one 
of the most curious objects in the whole heavens. It is not 
round, and it throws off* furious Ughts. This object has been 
subjected to the examination of every instrument from the time 
of Herschel, but it grew more and more mysterious, more 
difficult to understand, more strange and diverse in its charac- 
ter. When Lord Rosse's great Telescope was directed to its 
examination, it for a long time resisted its power. He found 
it necessary to wait night after night, and month after month, 
until finally a favoring combination of circumstances gave to 
him a pure atmosphere. He directed his Telescope to the ob- 
ject, and lo! its station revealed itself, the stars of which it is 
composed burst upon the sight for the first time, and the 
problem was solved for ever. Here is one of the mightiest tri- 
umphs of this instrument, but it has gone on from point to 
point, revealing combinations of stars wonderful beyond what 
the imagination could conceive. In one corner of the heavens, 
stars cluster together in the form of a mighty scroll. But I 
find it impossible to detain you longer in these investigations. 
I was scarcely aware that so much of my time had been ex- 
hausted. I will now attempt to exhibit to the eye, the per- 
formances of one of these great Telescopes. I propose to com- 
mence with the Moon, and proceed outward, and thus take 
what Herschel beautifully calls a walk through space. 



LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES. 



BT REY. G. W. BETHUNX. 



Few subjects of study reward our pams sowell, as the lives 
of the gready good, in past ages. The example of those who 
are eminent in virtue among ourselves, has not an equal 
influence ; for beside a suspicion of their sincerity, which men 
cherish from an unwillingness to confess themselves outdone 
by others in the same circumstances, there is a real imperfec- 
tion in every thing human, which will not bear to be looked at 
too closely. Good character, like a good picture, is seen to the 
best advantage from such a distance that the shadows of pre- 
sent jealousy may not fall upon it, and after time has mellowed 
the coloring, which, to be impressive and lasting, must be 
strong. This led Lord Bacon to say, that " death extinguisheth 
envy, and openeth the gate to good fame ;" and the twin 
dramatists of his time to put into the mouth of an honest man, 
oppressed by wrong, the bitter exclamation : 

" Oh, Antiquity ! 
Thy rare examples of nobility 
Are out of imitation, or at least 
So lamely followed, that thou art 
As much before this age in virtue 
As in time." 

But among the " rare examples" of moral dignity, which the 
history of heathen nations affords us, Socrates deserves the high- 
est place, whether we considerthe disinterested and firm devotion 
of himself to the true welfare of mankind, the singular modesty 
of his searches after truth, or the remarkable agreement of 
many doctrines which he taught, with that better wisdom, now 
shed upon our souls by hght from above. The best of the 
ancients freely rewarded his memory with this honor, and the 
greatest of modern poets, (" who," Mackintosh observes, '' from 
the loftiest eminence of moral genius ever reached by mortal, 
was perhaps alone worthy to place another crown upon hi? 
brow,") says • 

•* Him well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men !" 
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*» Sophocles wafi wise, Euripides wiser, 
But Socrates wisest of alL'' 

Yet, notwithstanding the greatness of his fame, it is only 
after much and cautious study, that we can form any just 
opinion of his character and philosophy.' His very virtue made 
him enemies, not? only in his own day, but in subsequent times ; 
and some pious fathers of the church, unduly fearful lest his 
character for wisdom and goodness might seem to disprove the 
necessity of revelation, have most uncandidly repeated their 
foul and baseless slanders against him ; wlule, within a few 
years, a learned translator of Aristophanes, in this zeal for his 
favorite poet, whose matchless power of language but ill atones 
for his indecent scurrility, has virulently though unsuccessfully 
assailed him. On the other hand, his admirers have been 
excessive in his praise ; so much so, indeed^ |hat another early 
defender of our faith, in a transport of admiratjbn, pronounces 
him a christian. / Beside, as he carefully ^staiigied from 
making any records with his own hand, we are indcbtecTfOT our 
knowledge of him principally to his two most eminent disciples, ^ 
Xenophon and Plato, both of them professedly his eulogists. 
Xenophon, except when he is speaking of arts, or historically 
of scenes in which he himself figured so gloriously, is well 
known to have been a romancer. While Plato, the father of 
mystical philosophy, (from whom, indeed, the modem Kant 
and Coleridge have derived most of their ingenious but useless 
abstractions,) delighted to put his extravagam theories into the 
mouth of his modest and cautious master ; so that Socrates 
himself, on hearing one of his Dialogues read, exclaimed, 
" What does not this young fellow make me say !" A careful 
comparison of their two accounts will, however, give us much 
that may be relied upon. 

Socrates was bom at Athens, in the four hundred and sixty- 
eighth year before Christ, and lived, from infancy to his death, 
during that period which may be termed the Augustan age of 
Greece ; the age of Pericles, of Phidias the sculptor, Zeuxis 
the painter, Herodotus and Thucydides the historians, iEschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the dramatists, Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, and the splendid though luxurious Alci- 
biades. These were all known to our philosopher, and in his 
own time he was greatest among the great. Though the son of 
poor parents, his father Sophroniscus gave him an excellent 
education, and he enjoyed ^e instructions of a very remarka- 
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ble man, the philoso]>her Anaxagoras. Early relinquishing the 
calling of his father, that of a sculptor, he devoted himself to 
the study of human duties. This did not prevent his proving 
himself practically a good citizen, and a brave man in fighting 
the battles of his country, saving by his devoted valor at one 
time the life of Xenophon, and at another that of Alcibiades. 
Afterward, however, he mingled little in public affairs, (though 
he served once in the council of the five hundred,) believing 
himself called by the divinity to persuade his countrymen to 
virtue and rational religion. For this end, he chose, though 
not ostentatiously, a life of poverty and self-denial, looking for 
his best reward to a consciousness of integrity in this life, and 
a happy immortality. Original in thought and eloquent in 
lan^^aage, though so ungainly in person as to resemble a satyr, 
he soon drew around him many followers, and among them 
the noblest in birth and character of the Athenians. Yet this 
blamelessne^s and usefulness of life soon excited against him 
many enemies, in the vicious and turbulent democracy of his 
native city. .The sophists, or false philosophers, who have 
given their name to the vexatious quibbles in which they 
delighted, xyftSs especially enraged against him, for he fear- 
lessly exposed their mercenary quackery; and because he 
taught, that there was one supreme overruling Providence, 
whose "justjfeyes could not be blinded by the smoke of sacri- 
fices," but loved virtuous actions better than sumptuous formst 
they accused him of impiety against the gods. Taking advan- 
tage also of the fact, that he had peculiar pleasure in teaching 
j^oung men, they charged him with an unnatural crime, then 
lamentably prevalent. This prompted Aristophanes, a comic 
poet, whose gross*blackguardism shows the baseness of his 
soul, to hold the teacher of virtue up to ridicule, in his comedy 
of the " Clouds," showing the venerable man hanging ridicu- 
lously in a basket, and teaching the most disorganizing doc- 
trines. The comedy was not indeed successful at first, Socra- 
tes himself laughing at it ; but few characters can bear up 
against ridicule ; and the poison then began to work, which 
three-and-twenty years after resulted in a grave public indict- 
ment against him for impiety and corrupting the youth. 
Against these charges he made an eloquent and dignified 
defence, retracting none of his sentiments, denying the charge 
of crime, and asserting that his countrymen owed him reward, 
not punishment. It availed him nothing against the cruel hate 
of wicked men. Some say the multitude believed the charges ; 
others, that they were exasperated against him, because Cri- 
tias, a renegade disciple of his, whom he opely rebuked for his 
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oppression, was one of the thirtj-^ tyrants, that the Spartan Ly- 
Sander set over the Athenians, and who deluged the citv w^th 
blood. But alas ! we know too well the treatment which wise 
and good men receive, when they oppose the will of a blind 
and brutal populace, and need only to be told of the inte^jriiy 
of Socrates, to account for his condemnation by a people who 
had already banished Aristides, because they were tired of 
hearing him called the just. Athens has not been the onl}^ state, 
where public virtue has been the least claim to popular favor; 
or where it were not easier to gain power by flattering the 
people than by serving them. Alas ! again, it is human 
nature, which loves even tyranny better than honest counsel ; 
for, in the language of the modern "Euripides, the pure, classi- 
cal Talfourd : 

** The cloven hearted world 
Is ever eager thus to own a lord, 
And patriots smite for it in vain/* 

The best defence of Socrates is found in the remorse of the 
Athenians. They prosecuted his accusers as enemies to the 
state, putting Melitus, one of the two most active, to death, and 
banishing the other, Anytus, who was so universally execrated 
that he found no place of refuge, but was stoned by the peo- 
ple of Heraclea, after they had cast him out of their city ; and 
It is said that when the Palamede of Euripides was performed, 
and an actor pronounced the line : 

** You have given to cruel death the best of all the Greeks !" 

the whole audience, reminded of Socrates, burst into tears, 
and the theatre rosounded with lamentations ; for which reason 
they made a decree that his name should not be spoken in 
public any more. 

A high testimony to the purity of his character is aL«o found 
in the confession of Alcibiades, who, though ho left his great 
teacher, that he might pursue projects of ambition and hixurious 
pride, declared, that he " blushed at his way of life, whenever 
he thought of Socrates, and at times almost wislied him dead, 
and no longer a witness of his pupil's shame." 

Condemned, however, he was to drink the fatal hemlock. 
Thirty days (owing to some religious ceremonies) (^lapsed 
between his sentence and his death, which was not only wor- 
thy of his life, but the summit of its admirable virtue. He 
spent these mournful days, (mournful to those who loved him, 
but full of calm and unfailing hope to the martyr himself.) in 
conversing cheerfully with his disciples, exhorting them to 
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remain steadfast in the virtue he had taught them, and confi- 
dently to expect a happy immortality in the divine presence, 
as the reward of it. An account of this sad interval is given 
us in the Phoedon of Plato, the simplest and most affecting of 
all his writings. It were in vain to attempt ti'an^lating the 
dying scene from the Greek, for the very words seem to sob, 
and the sentences moan as if they came from a broken heart, 
so that it has won from the learned of all ages the tribute of 
tears, as if our universal nature suffered in him. Crito, his 
jGriei)d, at one time, by bribing the jailer, had made eveiy 
arrangement for his escape ; but the consistent friend of social 
order smiled at his zeal, and refused to fly from a mortality 
v/hich he would soon meet, wherever he might go ; declaring, 
that the injury done to him, under color of the law, was no rea- 
son why he should do wrong by rebelling against the public 
authority. Speaking kindly to the executioner, who prepared 
the poison, and presented it to him, not without tears, he calmly 
drank it amidst the loud sobbings his friends could no longer 
restrain, and walking up and down his cell, he greatly com- 
forted them, until the torpor seized his limbs ; then h^ing down, 
he wrapped his mande around him, and with a slight tremor, 
"the best, the wisest, and the most just, of Athens," breathed 
his last, leaving to all ages the blest assurance, that 

** Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory." 

The opinions of Socrates were, considering the age and 
country in which he lived, as remarkable for their purity and 
elevation, as his life. Before him, the inquiry of philosophers 
had been chiefly into physical causes ; and though some most 
interesting sayings of the wise men of Greece, and Anaxngoras 
in particular, are recorded, yet it is generally admitted that 
Socrates was the first to study and teach morals as a science. 

Cicero expressly says: " Socrates was the first who brought 
down philosophy from the skies, placed it in cities, introduced 
it into families, and obhged it to examine into life and morals, 
good and evil." Indeed, he seems to have had an unjust con- 
tempt for aU science, except that of mind, thinking it better for 
us to inquire what we ought to do, than wliat the Deity had 
done. He was provoked to this by the ^ vain and quibbhng 
theorists of his day; but could he have known the monil dig- 
nity which in modern times those sciences have acquired, or 
have been surrounded by such expositors of physical truth as 
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now adorn the world, he would never have deemed it neces- 
sary to deny their studies, that he might exalt his own. Socra- 
tes was, however, as he has been, described by the ingenious 
though often erroneous historian of Ethical Philosophy, " more 
a teacher of virtue, than even a searcher after truth." Hence 
his opinions, though remarkable, were few. 

He believed most firmly in the existence and providence of 
one supreme, self-existent, and spiritual God. Of him he often 
speaks in the singular number, delighting to give him the name 
of the Suiicnntenillvg God, or the God who wisely and tenderly 
cares for us. This God, he believed, could only be served by 
sincere virtue, having more regard to the hearts of men, than 
the most costly sacrifices ; quoting, with high commendation, an 
oracle which declared, that "God loved the thanksgivings of 
the Lacedaemonians better than all the sumptuous offerings of 
the Greeks ; for," said he, " it is absurd to think that Deity, 
like a false judge, can be bribed by presents." He taught the 
duty of prayer, which he said required much precaution and 
attention, and gave his followers what he called a most excel- 
lent and safe form of petition, which was : " Great God ! give 
us the good thitigs that are necessary for us, whether we ask 
them or not ; and keep evil things from us, even when we pray 
to thee for them." He believed that virtue consisted in obe- 
dience to the supreme will of God, which we were to learn 
from the fitness of things ; and there can be little doubt that 
he would have rejected, as a vexatious dispute of the sophists, 
the question, which some have started, whether there is not a 
radical distinction between right and wrong, antecedent to the 
divine will. Virtue, he believed, was always rewarded, and 
vice always punished, by the Supreme Governor ; and though 
in this life wrong might seem to be more successful, the seem- 
ing inequality would be compensated in another. For he 
believed also in the immortality of the soul, and declared that 
though he knew nothing of the manner of our existence after 
death, it could not be otherwise but that the Deity would take 
just men to be happy with himself, and banish the wicked to 
a correspondent misery. 

» These were the principal and fundamental articles of his 
belief, upon which he based all his instructions, and from 
which he derived that lofty courage, which sustained him, 
throughout life, in his virtue. Plato, his ingenious disciple, 
less modest than his piaster, has carried them out still farther ; 
but, as we have said before, his speculations are not to be 
taken as the sentiments of Socrates. 

It will doubtless be asked, if the opinions of Socrates, re- 
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specting the unity of the Sovereign God, were so pure, how it 
was that he himself engaged in the worship of the many gods 
of Athens, composing hymns to some of them, during the inter- 
val he spent in prison, and ordering a cock to be sacrificed to 
Esculapius, the god of health, as Plato says he did, in his last 
moments ? Several tilings ought, however, to be considered 
here. In the first place, it has always appeared to me not an 
improbable opinion, that his disciples, eager to vindicate his 
fame with the multitude, for their own sakes, invented of him, 
in these respects, what was not strictly true. And then again, 
Socrates, though convinced of the Supreme Divinity, was yet, 
as we shall show, confessedly ignorant of the manner in which 
he should be publicly honored, and might have thought it 
unwise to distrust the existing modes of worship, or to neglect 
them himself, until some better way was discovered, lest he 
should be thought to favor an atheism which he detested. 
Certainly, if he had not been sincere in his opinions, he need 
not have died under sentence of the law ; as he might have 
averted his condemnation by timely recanting. Beside, it is 
not fairly honest to condemn a man for what he did in the last 
moment of mortal weakness. Socrates wished his last act to 
be an act of piety ; and if that act was ordering a sacrifice to 
% false god, because he knew no better, it is, I repeat, most 
ancharitable to condemn so good a man for one such act, at 
5uch a time. 

(To be continaed.) 



TIME, 



BY R£r. J. H. CLINCH. 



I. 



I STOOD ia thought beside au arrowy stream, 
Holding its way through many a flowery mead 
And woodland, where alone the fitful gleam 
Of the sun pierced the gloom — then, quickly freed 
From forest twilight, with a noisy speed 
It dashed and bubbled onward down a slope 
Where rocks arose its rushing to impede, 
But rose in vain, like terrors against Hope 
Or foes against Despair, where spears a path must ope. 
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On, on it flew, o'er every barrier spring:ing 
With mighty impulse and with head lung leaps, 
To where, the ceaseless hymn of Naturo singing, 
Ocean's eternity of waters keeps 
Perpetual music, and the voice of deeps 
Calleth to deep ; — ^the wild brook swept away 
To mingle with those tides where darkness sleeps 
Far down in their abysses, and a ray 
Bntrance hath never found from the serene of day. 

HI. 

And as the stream passed on, the dewy flowers 
That decked its marge their silky petals threw 
Upon its eddying waters, and the showers 
Of pattering rain, when gusts of autumn blew. 
Bade the tall trees their leaves by thousands strew 
Upon its heaving bosom — and the bank, 
Where with sharp turn the impetuous torrent flew 
In foamy eddies onward, piecemeal sank. 
Borne by the flood to fill the caves of ocean dank. 

IV. 

And ever and anon some goodly tree. 
By woodsman's axe subdued or slow decay. 
Swept by to ocean's broad eternity. 
Rolling and plunging on its foamy way. 
And spurning from its knotted limbs the spray 
E'en like a drowning giant ; now a rock 
Grasping in vain its desperate course to stay — 
And now some root which rends before the shock. 
And now smooth bending reeds which all its eflbrts mock 

V. 

In that swift brook I saw the flight of Time — 
Of Time which, like a tributary tide, 
Empties its waters into that sublime 
And mighty torrent which shall ever hide 
Its source in clouds and darkness — and the wide 
'Extension of whose stream forbids all sense 
A limit to define on either side — 
A shoreless ocean wrapped in vapors dense — 
For ever to roll on — mysterious — dim — ^immense. 

VI. 

Time's stream flows into that eternity — 
Eternity its secret source supplies — 
And as its troubled billows swiftly flee. 
Passing Earth's shifting scenes and changeful skies, 
It bears to that far ocean as its prize 
The dewy flowers of youth- the searer leaves 
Of manhood — and at time* aer agonies 
A dying nation o'er its c* .ent heaves. 
As, like the shattered tree ler wreck Time's flood receives. 
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VII. 



The monument of pyramid that seemed 
^re perennius when it first arose — 
The castle-towers where War's red beacon beamed, 
Frowning defiance on a thousand foes — 
Have slowly crumbled to the noiseless blows 
Of age's ceaseless hand — and one by one 
Have sunk beneath the tide that ever flows 
To bear them to Oblivion's chamber dun, 
E'en like the streamlet's bank, where eddying waters run. 



VIII. 

On hastes Time's current, with perpetual sweep, 
Spurning all interruption : — Strength may fling 
His rocky barriers in its torrent deep- 
Pleasure's bright flowers and rank weeds clustering 
May seek to check its progress. Fame may bring 
Her garlands to its eddies, and essay 
To plant them in the waters, till they spring 
Into far spreading palms — and Wealth may lay 
Broad dams of golden sand,its onward course to stay* 

IX. 

All, all in vain : — in foamy letters traced 
Labitur et labeter tells its tale. 
And man, borne downward by its ceaseless haste, 
May e'en outrun the current, for the gale 
Aids the descending voyager — but to sail 
Upward against the tide to none is given ; — 
The strongest anchor in that stream is frail, 
And none may pause — all, all are onward driven — 
Happy, whose compass points untremblingly to Heaven. 



• 
THE WARNING. 



A TALE OF TRUTH. 



** There's strength deep bedded in our hearts, of which 
We reck but little, till the shaft has pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ?" 

"What an interesting young gentleman Mr. Merrill is!" 
exclaimed Sophia to her sisters, as they sat at their morning 
work. "I thought him perfectly fascinating last night; so 
polite — such a graceful bow — knows how to pay a compliment 
so pleasantly." 

" I did not see any thing very agreeable in him," replied 
Martha, as she looked up, extremely surprised to hear her 
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sister express herself so warmly in Mr. Merrill's favor. "He 
surely knows how to dance well, and that is his principal 
recomn>endation." 

"O sister, you forget his person, his manners, and his 
generous spirit, always ready at any expense to entertain his 
friends. See the difference between his conduct and that of 
your favorite, Marshman, who stays day after day behind the 
counter, to hoard up wealth which none can enjoy." 

" Sophia, do not speak so harshly of my favorite, as you 
please to term him. Perhaps you are not aware that his 
economical habits are the result of necessitj", as well as of 
principle ; and that, instead of hoarding wealth, his money 
is used for the support of a widowed and infirm mother, who 
is entirely dependent on his exertions. You will never hear 
of him, I think, as a defaulter, or as using the funds entrusted 
to him in midnight revelries." 

"Sophia is sadly deceived," whispered a young sister of 
fourteen to her mother. " Our school girls speak of Mr. Merrill's 
character as suspicious. His employers, it is said, are 
becoming very uneasy. They cannot place the confidence in 
him which they have formerly done." 

Sophia's quick ear had heard the remark, and the reddening 
cheek betrayed that the gentleman was of more than ordinary 
interest to her. " It is envy, mere envy, that leads any one to 
speak ill of Mr. Merrill," said she in a tone of vexation. 

Mrs. Wilmot had listened anxiously to the conversation 
between her daughters, and a deep shade of sorrow passed 
over her features, as she looked on her fatherless children, just 
emerging into womanhood, — so fair, so unacquainted with the 
world ; and she shuddered at the thought that they should 
ever be the victjuns of misplaced affection. She longed for 
ever to screen tnem with a mother's love, from all the vicis- 
situdes of Ufe. " Heaven preserve my daughters from the cup 
of sorrow of which I have so deeply drunk!" she involuntarily 
exclaimed, as she retired from her daughters, and sought her 
chamber to give vent to her over-charged heart. 

Her daughters kn^w that a cloud of adversity had over- 
shadowed their mother's path. They knew that her married 
life had been one of desolation. Never had the name of their 
father been called by their mother. The eldest had an indis- 
tinct remembrance of a painful interview between her parents, 
which terminated soon in their separation. The younger ones 
knew not a father's love. His eye had beamed on them 6nly 
in their infantile years ; and when they witnessed the endear- 
ments of the domestic fire-side, where the prayers of the sire 
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called down blessings on his offspring, they often wept that 
they were never to realize a father's tenderness. Delicacy 
forbade their asking Mrs. Wilmot any questions. Relatives 
mentioned him not ; and they grew up to womanhood with this 
knowledge alone, that their father had forsaken his family, 
and thrown them on the world destitute. 

A painful silence reigned through the little parlor from which 
Mrs. Wilmot had retired. Each seemed occupied with her 
own thoughts. Mary was Weeping, and her tears had fallen 
unnoticed on her slate, obscuring a composition on which she 
had bestowed much labor. 

** I do wish, sister Sophia, that Mr. Merrill had not popped 
into your head this morning ; for my whole composition is 
spoiled ; my ideas are so scattered that I cannot ce-arrange 
them; ancl, worse than all, mamma has been enveloped in 
gloom, by a few idle remarks." 

" Mamma is too anxious about us, I think," replied Sophia.. 

At this moment a brother of Mrs. Wilmot entered the apart- 
ment. He noticed the gloom which had deprived his nieces- 
of their usual hilarity, and hia« eye rested inquiringly cm 
Sophia. 

"Uncle, dear uncle," said his niece, "you see us all sober.. 
Some casual remarks have called to mamma's remembrance 
/scenes that are past, over which memory weeps. Do tell us 
something of my father's history, and then let the veil of 
oblivion be drawn over his follies and his faults." 

" I have felt for some time," remarked Mr. Converse, " that 
you ought to know something respecting him, that you might 
better appreciate your mother's situation, to enable you, if need 
should be, to imitate her firmness ; and like her, acquire thai 
strength of niind, which, by the blessing of a kind Providence, 
has borne her above the waves of affliction, which almost 
overwhelmed her. It is .but a litde more than twenty years 
since your grandfather died, and le§: your mother heiress to a 
handsome property. By his will, his unmarried daughters 
could not come into possession of their share until their mar- 
riage day, and this circumstance may have induced them to. 
marry rather prematurely. Many were the suitors who knelt 
at the shrine of youth, beauty, and wealth. Your mother is 
now but the faded semblance of what she was at eighteen. 
Her heart was buoyant with hope, her figure possessed a fairy 
lightness, and scarcely ever did I see a cheek which glowed: 
• so beautifully with the hue of health. 

"Ann had just j;eturned from Litchfield, where she had 
spent some time under the care of Miss P. Admirers were 
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numerous; and many there were whose plain manners an J 
farmer-like achhoss gained ihcm a prompt refusal. I see 
them now in afllucMit circumstances, blessed with all that h. 
bounteous Heaven can bestow. They are men of influence 
and weight in soci(^ty. O how those girls mistake who refuse 
a man bcx-anse he does not make an elegant appearance, 
when he possesses all the quahties needful to constitute a good 
husband !" 

"Sophia," whispered Mary, '*do you hear what uncle 
says ? Don't marry a man because he is genteel, I beg of 
you." 

"It was at this time," continued Mr. Converse, "that I met 
your father, Edward Wilmot, at V/ , where he was estab- 
lished in the mercantile business. He was peculiarly fascina- 
ting in his personal appearance — a general favorite with all 
classes, and possessed a fund of wit and humor I scarce ever 
saw equalled. His exterior was imposing, and his features* 
finely formed, without possessing that effeminacy which often 
attaches itself to a handsome man. It is not strange that the 
inexperienced heart of Ann Converse was captivated. I well 
recollect the hushed silence that reigned in the church in 

M , as the young couple stood before the altar, and the 

venerable Mr. R — ^ performed the nuptial ceremony, 

"Beautiful! beautiful! was the exclamation of many, as with 
intense interest and thobbing heart I gazed on them. 

" Ann was but a year my junior, and I was proud of such 
.a sister. She looked with such a trusting confidence on him 
who was soon to be nearer than father, mother, brother, or 
sister, I mentally said. Can he ever betray the confidence ot 
that trusting girl, and plant a thorn in her bosom ? 

" The blessing fell tremulously from the lips of that aged 
minister — their hands were joined — the ceremony was over — 
and, as I turned from the altar, I noticed a look, almost Uke 
severity, that sat sternly on the features of some of mj^ father's 
friends. Perhaps they were unconscious of such an expression 
of feeling; but, as it was, it seemed to me an omen of ill. 

" The life of Ann Converse had been one of unmingled 
gladness, until the death of her, father; and now her joyous 
spirit basked in the sunshine of happiness. The rainbow of 
hope arched her sky, and she wished not to have her dream 
of domestic joy dispelled as illusory. Mr. Wilmot removed 

his bride immediately to his residence in W . The first 

year of their married life was unmarked by any incident of 
unusual occurrence. At its expiration, Mr. Wilmot concluded 
to remove to a village about iwelve miles from Ann's maternal 
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residence. In that place, her property was expended in 
building and furnishing a splendid house. Her domestic 
management was characterized by neatness, economy, and 
order. There was much that was attractive in the household 
arrangements of Mrs. Wilmot. There was always a cheerful 
smile and a well arranged table to meet Mr. Wilmot, when 
the duties of the day were over; but habits long formed will 
hardly be subdued, unless by firm principle. Mrs. Wilmot 
noticed that the absence of her husband at his business was 
becoming more and more protracted. Innocence suspects no 
evil, and her mind was alwaj^s ready to form a favorable 
excuse for Edward's delay. Occupied with family cares, the 
lateness of the hour would often surprise her. 

" One evening she was waiting, as usual, the return of her 
husband; the candle had twice burned to its socket; she had 
read and sewed by turns, to while away the time, and again 
took up the daily paper. Her husband's name arrested her 
eye. Can you imagine her surprise, when she found her best 
furniture was t > be sold at auction the following day ? She 
could hardly believe her eyes. Again she read, and found it 
was an exact catalogue of her parlor furniture. Absorbed in 
painful reflection, she heeded not the entrance of her husband 
until he stood at her side. The paper lay on the stand before 
her, her finger still pointing to the advertisement, as though to 
ascertain if she were indeed correct. 

"Mr. Wilmot, with an assumed air of cheerfulness, ex- 
claimed, ' What are you prosing over, Ann ?' 

"His voice roused her. 'What does that mean?' she 
replied, her eye directing his to the paper. 

;^' ' O, it is that hateful paper that distresses you, Ann. I 
hav^ been unfortunate — lam embarrassed; and, rather than 
call on friends, I thought it best to part with articles that were 
not indispensably necessary to our comfort.' 

"Your mother's devotion to her husband was such, that it 
was enough to know that he had been unfortunate, and that 
such a sacrifice was necessary. 

"* It is trying,' was her reply, 'but I will meet it patiently.' 

" The husband looked grateful, and with consummate art he 
directed her attention to the nestling babe in the cradle. The 
mother's tenderness was awakened, and, as the infant pillowed 
its head on her bosom, the auction was forgotten ; the smiles 
of the little one, beaming with love for its mother, helped to 
dispel the gloom. Edward kissed his gentle wife, and, confi- 
dence restored, she shed around her a fascinating influence. 

" The auction came, and furniture that was simple substitu- 
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ted in the place of the elegant articles that had been removec/. 
There was no lack of attention to Mrs. Wilnaot that could 
ha^c induced her to think that her husband was irregular io 
his habits, except his prolonged absences. Time wore on, and 
a litde group were gathering around them ; and witli the cares 
of a family, Ann had less time to devote to anxious forebodings. 
But a damp was thrown over her spirit when the long winter 
evenings came and went, and the erring one was rarely by 
his own fire-side. When questioned as to the reason, the 
irritation which he betrayed grieved and dispirited his wife. 
Rumors were current of inattention to business ; but she heard 
them not. The crisis at last approached : merchants in New 
York became impatient for their dues — his notes returned pro- 
tested, and Mr. Wilmot was obUged to close his business. 
The mansion in which he lived was your mother's property, 
but it was sacrificed with the rest. She loved her husband not 
the less for being unfortunate, and strove with unwearied 
assiduity to impel him to renewed exertion ; but, ah ! there 
was a fatal secret that she did not understand — a poison in 
the cup of her domestic bliss. 

" The young couple had many friend^, and Edward was 
soon re-established in business. But he was unfortunate — 
again they came to his aid. It was whispered that he * played 
deeply.' Ann had borne their adversities without a murmur. 
She would not add to his trials by imputing his ill success to 
mismanagement, though there was something in his air W'hich 
told that all was not right. He did not exhibit the same ten- 
derness for his pratding babes — ^he rarely took them on hio 
knee ; and when their fond mother placed them in his arms, 
as in other days, there seemed no music in the laugh of 
infancy, to awaken a father's sympathy. Mrs. Wilmot atci- 
dentally found several packs of cards, and these unfolded the 

Eage of her husband's misfortunes. She could now account for 
is nightly absences. She could reaUze the cause of that infatua- 
tion which had desolated their fire-side, and had made. their 
once happy home a wilderness. The discovery was a death- 
blow — the funeral knell of hope and happiness. She wrapped 
the fatal cards in an envelope, on which she wrote her name, 
and laid them in his secretary. Edward knew by the droop- 
, ing spirits of his wife that his character was exposed, and that 
she had learned that he was a gamester. The barrier was 
removed, and from this time he plunged deeply into dissipa- 
tion. He became entirely absorbed in his midnight revelries. 
"He was entreated to forbear — ^but entreaties were useless. 
* I shall restore my broken fortunes,' he would say, * and 
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wealth shall again be yours.' An ignis fatuus lured him on — 
his health became impaired — his business was utterly neg- 
lected, and my poor sister, with her helpless family, were left 
without the means of support. He did not treat her with harsh- 
ness ; but, O ! such cruel neglect. He sacrificed at the card- 
table his property, his health, and his honor. The full moon, 
just sinking to her rest, often witnessed him steaUng to the 
sleepless bed-side of his wife ; till at length self-respect seemed 
entirely lost, and he would absent himself for several days, 
none knew where. Friends urged a separation. They had 
tried to reclaim him — ^they had remonstrated — they were at 
length disgusted. Their object was now to prevail upon Mrs. 
Wilmot to return to the home of her childhood. O, how the 
lone heart wiU cling in its bitterness to that which it has loved ! 
She still hoped he would change ; and when she thought of 
the work of ruin which had been accomplished in a few short 
years, how could she leave her husband to degradation — o. 
lost, a ruined man? She roused herself from the lethargy 
which hung over her and determined to exert herself to obtain 
an adequate support for herself and her Httle ones. 

" To open a boarding-house appeared the most appropriate 
method of doing this, and in her efforts she was for a while 
successful; but Mr. Wilmot' s infatuation was such, that all 
consideration for his family seemed absorbed in one fatal 
passion. Again and again, were the silver and other valuable 
articles taken from the hoiise, and deposited with the pawn- 
broker. Articles of dress were staked at the table. Large 
sums of money were often taken from the house, but never 
returned. Your mother found it impossible to contend with 
such accumulated difficulties. She arranged her affairs, and 
with five children — the eldest perhaps eleven — returned to the 
home which she, a happy bride, had left twelve years before. 
She was but thirty years of age — still lovely — ^but sorrow had 
withered the rose on her cheek ; and had it not been that her 
mmd was nerved with more than ordinary strength, she would 
have sunk into an untimely grave. The affections of her heart 
had been seared and withered, her family thrown dependent 
on the charity of friends, and he who was pledged to 
cherish and protect through weal and wo, had fallen from his 
station in society, and become an outcast. 

" Mrs. Wilmot felt, * Never was there sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.' Although she drooped, she fainted not. She had 
learned, during her afflictions, to put her trust in an unfailing 
source of consolation ; and when the rebellious tear would fall, 
the murmuring word would die on her lips, and she would 
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meekly say, * The cup that my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?' When she looked on her children, she felt the 
necessity of exertion. Much devolved on her, and she acted 
with corresponding energy, devoting herself entirely to^their 
education. 

"For several years I had spent my time in N T , my 

delicate liealth unfitting me for attention to business. I resolved 
immediately to come and reside with my sister, and aid her 
in the task of educating her f-itherless babes; for so they soon 
were. But a few months fled ere intelligence was conveyed 
to us of the death of Mr. Wilmot. We mourned — ^but we 
mourned not as those without hope. A ray of light gleamed 
over the dying pillow, and He who forgave the thief on the 
cross, spoke peace to the departing spirit of your father. Yet 
we mourned that nature's noble architecture should have been 
so fearfully destroyed. We wept that the manly Edward had 
not power to contend with those fascinations which were the 
wreck of hope, peace and life. 

" You weep, my dear girls. Let the veil of oblivion rest on 
his memory ; and raise it not but to dwell on his virtues, for 
he had many. Strive to fulfil the duties which shall be 
assigned you. Imitate the example of your mother in her 
tenderness — her fortitude — her faith — and may nought but 
peace be written on the page of your destiny." 

It had been an unwelcome task for Mr. Converse to speak 
thus of the dead, and he revolved in his mind some mode of 
dissipating the sadness which he had increased by this recital ; 
and then he recollected a ride which he had in contemplation 
when he entered the room. "My carriage is at the door, girls; 
who would like to ride ? 

" We will all go as soon as we get our faces washed, dear 
uncle," said Martha. 

" But why are you not preparing, Mary ?" exclaimed the 
kind uncle. 

" Why," she replied, smiling through her tears, "I have to 
carry a composition to school, this afternoon, and only look ! I 
had it all written on my slate, and now you cannot see but a 
word here and there. Now, I wiU go to ride if you wiU give 
me a few heads — my subject, The Old Batchelor.*^ 

"Agreed, agreed," said Mr. Converse, as he kissed the 
cheek of his favorite niece. 

A knock at the door arrested their preparation, and a 
domestic slipped in with a request from Mr. Merrill to see 
Miss Sophia. The party, equipped for the ride, were soon in 
the carriage, and Sophia was left to a solitary tete-a-tete with 
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her fascinating beau. The tale she had just heard was suffi- 
cient to prevent her bestowing her hand on the elegant James 
Merrill. Future events showed that ''all is not gold that 
glitters ;" and in after life she was grateful that she had not 
been involved in the fate of the defaulter. 



THE ARMY OF THE CROSS. 

It must have beea a goodly sight, 

Aiid one which to behold, 
Would stir the sternest spirit's deptfis, 

Those armed bands of old ! 
The glittering panoply of proof, 

The helmet and the shield, 
The spear and ponderous baule-axe, 

Which only they could Avield ' 

The knightly daring, high resolve, 

Engraven on each brow. 
The manly form of iron mould, 

Methinks 1 see them now! 
As fresh and vividly they rise. 

To bid the bosom glow, 
As when they burst upon the eye, 

A thousand years ago I 

And 'neath tnat burning Syrian suu. 

Far as the eye can measure, 
Prepared to pour like water forth 

Their life-blood and their treasure. 
Those banded legions pressing on. 

The red-cross banner flying ; 
Ten thousand seek, beneath that sign, 

The glorious meed of dying ! 

Oh ! holy, pure, and heart-feit Zeal, 

Misguided though thou be. 
There still is something heavenly-bright, 

And beautiful in thee ! 
And He who judges not as man, 

*Tis his alone to try thee, 
And thou wilt meet that grace from Him, 

Thy brother would deny thee ! 

God speed thee on thine enterprise, 

Lord of the lion -heart ! 
Go, 'mid the " rapture of the strife" 

Enact thy princely part ; 
Do battle with the Infidel, 

Lay low his haughty brow, 
And plant the standard of the cross 

Where waves the crescent now i 
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The blood of the Plantaganet 

Is bounding in thy veins, 
The heart of the Plantaganet 

Within thy bosom reigns ; 
And deeds that breathe of future fame, 

And deathless meed assign, 
Desires, not conquest e*en can tame. 

And beauty's smile are thine ! 

The story of thy knightly faith, 

As ages roll aJong, 
Shall lighten o*er the poef s page. 

And wake the minstrel's song : 
Ay, to the tale of high emprise. 

The daring deed and bold, 
The spirit wakes as wildly now 

As m those days of old ! 



THE HOLY CITY. 

BT SSBA SMITH. 

CHAPTER I.— 7JERUSALEM, AS IT WAS. 

No other city in the world has had such an eventful history, 
or presents so many interesting associations, as Jerusalem, 
" the city beloved of God." It has been sacked and partially 
destroyed no less than seventeen times. It has been the scene 
of many memorable sieges and battles by Jews, Romans, Sar- 
acens, and Christians. It was the theatre of most of the 
interesting and all-important events in the life of our Savior. 
It witnessed his death and resurrection, and within its sacred 
enclosure are still to be seen the holy sepulchre, the rock of 
Calvary, Mount Zion, and David's tomb. 

The original name of Jerusalem was Salem ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been founded about the year 2023, by Melchi- 
sedec, its first king, who is mentioned in the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis, as bringing forth bread and wine to Abraham, on 
his return from a successful pursuit after an enemy. About 
fifty years after this, Salem was taken by the Jebusites, who 
gave it the name cf Jerusalem, or " the vision of peace," and 
built what was called the upper town, on Mount Zion, The 
lower town still remained in the' possession of the Israelites ; 
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but they did not again become masters of " the strong hold of 
Zion," till the time of David. 

David, having reigned over Judah in Hebron seven years 
and six months, went up to Jerusalem, vanquished the Jebu- 
sites, and t(X)k possession of the strong hold of Zion, to which 
he gave the name of the city of David. " So David dwelt in 
the fort, and built round about from Millo and inward." 
"Hiram, king of Tyre, sent messengers to David, and cedar- 
trees, and carpenters, and masons, and they built David a 
house." 

From tliis time, Jerusalem became a place of importance, 
and rapidly iucreased in population, wealth, and splendor ; 
and in the reign of Solomon, the son of David, it became one 
of the most noted and attractive cities in the world. The 
house, which Solomon "built unto the Lord," and which is 
so minutely and elaborately described in Scripture, was cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable and magnificent edifices 
ever constructed by man. Some idea of the immense cost of 
the structure may be obtained from the number of men em- 
ployed upon it, to say nothing of the richness of the materials 
used. 

Thirty thousand men were set apart to proqure cedars from 
Lebanon. Besides these there were seventy thousand " that 
bare burdens," and eighty thousand "hewers in the moun- 
tains." With all his own immense resources, aided by the 
rich king of Tyre, it still required seven years for Solomon to 
complete the temple. Afterwards, Solomon erected a most 
magnificent palace for himself, which occupied thirteen j^ears 
in building. He also embelHshed the city with other splendid 
works, some of the ruins of which remain to this dny. Five 
years after the death of Solomon, Jerusalem was plundered 
by one of the kings of Egypt ; and afterwards by Joash, king 
of Israel. In the reign of Manassah, it was sacked and partly 
destroyed by the Assyrians. In the year 3416, the city was 

Srincipally destroyed, and the magnificient temple burnt by 
ebuchacfnezzar, who carried the inhabitants into cnptivity to 
Babylon, where they remained seventy years. After their 
return to Jerusalem, the temple was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, and the city again restored nearly to its 
former splendor. Subsequently, it was taken and sn eked several 
times ; and at last the dissentions among the iuhabitrmts in- 
duced them to look to the Romans for aid, who, under Pompey, 
took possession of the gity. Again it was taken by Antigonus, 
but he was deposed and put to death by Herod the Great, 
during whose reign the Savior, Jesus Christ was born. 
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Tin* iiil.rir.^iIiiL:- liiiil iaiiiil!;ir lilslorvof Jd'usiili'in diirinirthe 
lift^ of l!j«* S;i\ii'r, il is imi in.H'rssury ti) ilwrll upon. Open 
the ?Si'\v 'J\-<i;iiin'iit., ;ni(l ii'iid il in lull iVoiii llic pen of inspi- 
riUioii. Ati r ilir tlcnlli of Ai^iippa, gninJsim of Herod, 
Jii(k';i, \v;is iij.tiu n*diicrd tun lioiiiiin province, nnd in ihe 
reiun of X'csonsiini, in llio sixlv-ninlli vcar of the Christian 
orn, ili(^ .li'ws rcvoltrd, jiiid '^rilus, ilic son of Vespajiian, was 
sent willi liis nrniy to sulxlin* lln'nj. He invested the city of 
Jerusalem, wliicli endurrd one of ihc most remarkable sieges 
recorded in liisKM y. Il lasted ahont three months, from die 
14th of April, lo ilie 17di of July, when the city was taken, 
and widi its iiiand and h(Nnitiful tenjple, and all its splendid 
edifices, ])lnn(li'red and burnt, and the iidiabitants put to the 
sword. Tliis iiwJul scene was witnessed by Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, whose account of it, theref()re, mav be re- 
gard(*d as very authentic. It being the Feast of the Passover, 
the city was nnconnnonlv full, and the destruction of life was 
awfully i^reat. kSix hundred thousand Jews perished from 
famine.; on<3 miUion and one hundred thousand fell by the 
sword, and ninety-seven thousand were carried away prison- 
ers. Th(^ women and children were sold for slaves, and so 
large was the sup])ly and so few the purchasers, that thirty 
might be bought for a piece of silver. Thirty-eight yeai*3 
beline this, tlu^ Jews had cried to Pilate, '*his blix)d be upon 
us and upon oar children." How fearfully was the praj'er 
answered. And when Adrian afterwards completed the dese- 
cration of the Holv Citv, and enacted statues of Venus and 
Jupiter on Calvaiy, and the holy sepulchre, a new city was 
commenced on the site of the old, and even the name of Jeru- 
salem was almost lost for a time from the world. The words 
of Micah, the [)rophet, were literally fulfdled, for *' Zion be- 
came as a pliHighed field, and Jerusalem heaps, and the moun- 
tain of the house -is the high places of the forest." 

In the reign of Constantino, Jerusalem renounced paganism 
and became a. Christian city. Christian temples weie erected 
on the Holy Se])ulchre, and other consecrated spots, and the 
Emperor's mother, Helena, sought in person for the sacred 
relics of the Savior, some of which, it is said, were discovered 
by her [)ious ])ers(^-verance, after they had remained buried in 
rubbish for three hundred and twenty jxars. In tlie j^ear of 
our Lord G13, Jerusalem was taken by the Persians, but was 
restored to the Christians again in 627, under Heraclius. Nine 
years after this, having withstood a siege of four months, it fell 
into the hands of the Saracens. In 1099, the Crusaders arriv- 
ed in the Holy Land, rescued it from the Infidels, and estab- 
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Ushed a kingdom which continued eighty-eight j'ears, when 
Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, besieged and sacked the city, 
and destroyed all the Christian churches, except the Holy 
Sepulchre, which was spared for a large ransom. The Turks 
took the city from the Saracens, in 1217, but in 1242, it was 
surrendered again to the Christians. It was retaken by the 
Turks in 1291, and still remains in their possession. 

CHAPTER n. ^JERUSALEM AS IT IS. 

Although Jerusalem has at times been a very populous 
city, it is estimated at present to contain but twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and these are a mixture of Turks, Arabs, 
Christians, and Jews. " The Mohammedans," says a recenv 
writer, " number about thirteen thousand ; they reside princi- 
pally in the neighborhood of the Mosque of Omar. Of the 
Christian sects the Armenians are the richest, and the Greeks 
the most numerous ; they inhabit t^e western quarter in the 
vicinity of their respective convents. The Jews are calculated 
at fifteen hundred, about one-fifth of that number only being 
males ; they dwell at the foot of Mount Zion, and in the lowest 
parts of the city. They are generally very poor, oppressed in 
every way, and treated with the greatest contempt ; yet, their 
numbers do not decrease ; the old come to die in the city of 
their fathers, and the young are content to exist on the little 
trade they manage to do, in the hope of seeing that city again 
their own. 

" During the principal feasts, from Christmas to Easter, the 
city is fuller than at any other time, especially at Easter ; it is 
then crowded, and exhibits a singular mixture of persons, 
dresses, and tongues ; Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews, 
from all parts, assembled for one purpose, to adore the same 
beneficent Deity, and performing within a few yards of each 
other, the various rites and oblations prescribed by their dif- 
ferent forms of worship. During the rest of the year, except 
at the hotirs of prayer, or of the bath, the streets are nearly 
deserted. A few soldiers lounging about the gates, or peasants 
bringing the produce of their gardens for sale, alone are seen. 
At sunset the gates are closed, and the stillness of death 
reigns." 

At a distance Jerusalem appears to be a large, well-fortified 
city ; but within, it presents an extraordinaiy scene of ruin 
and wretchedness. It is surrounded by embattled wal Is, having 
towers at intervals, and six gates. The walls are built of a 
reddish stone, about fifty feet in height. There is no ditch 
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around tlicni except the natural valleys. The eastern Avail is 
the shortest ; it runs along the brow of Mount Moriah, and 
beneath it is the deep valley of Jehoshaphat. Through this 
valley ilows the brook Kidron ; and here also from the cuirliest 
ages has been the burial })lace of the Jews. The southern 
wall is irregular, and crosses the sunnnit of Mount Zion, at 
whose bnse is the vallevof the Son of Hinnom. The western 
and northern walls are more modern in their appearance, a 
large portion of them liaving been erected, and the whole re- 
paired by Solyman the Maguiiicent, in the sixteenth cciitur3% 

Jerusal(Mn has no public S(|uares, and the streets are narrow, 
some of them steep, and generally unpaved and dirt)% It has 
several large convents, which are the principal support of the 
city. It has eleven Mosques, or Mohammedan churches, and 
five public balhs. The Mosque of Omar, wliich occupies 
nearly the site of Solomon's temple, is a very splendid edifice, 
and said to be the finest piece of Saracenic architecture in 
the world. The houses are heavy square structures, two or 
three stories in height, and generally of stone. The Turks 
have some large houses, but built without taste or ornament. 
The greatest comfort or luxury about them is said to be their 
flat roofs, which alibrd fine promenades in good weather. 
Along one of the streets, on each side, rise piles of ruins, in 
promiscuous heaps, twenty or thirty feet in height, having the 
appearance of the remains of some great fire, of which there 
is no tradition remainins^. 

There are other localities and relics in Jerusalem, which it 
would bo interesting to mention, and which may, perhaps, be 
given in another chapter ; but the present sketch seems to be 
sufficiently extended. The following descriptive lines are 
from Tasso. 

The city, lakes aud living springs contains, 

\n I cisterns to receive the falling rains ; 

But bare of herbage is the country round, 

Nor springs, nor streams refresh the barren grouad, 

No tender ilowerexhalts its cheerful head ; 

No stately trees at noon their shelter spread ; 

Where morning gilds the city's eastern side, 

The sncred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 

Extended lie against the setting day, 

The sandy borders of the midland sea; 

Samaria to the north, and Bethel's wood, 

Where to the golden calf the altar stood ; 

And on the rainy south the hallowed earth 

Of Bethlehem, where the Lord received his birlh. 
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BY W, THOMPSON BACON. 



O, WHERE has it gone, all that glow of the heart, 
We entered on life with, and challenged it first? 

When the heart dared despise all earth's trappings and art. 
And felt itself rich in the virtues it nurs'd ? 

We all can remember the heart of tlie child. 

How it leapt, and the earth smiled, and laugh'd too the sky ; 
And we never went forth but a happiness wild 

Seemed poured through the breast from the ear and the eye 

How the voice of the wind rang that kissed each sweet tree, 
How the sun blazed at morn, how he glow*d with the night ! 

How each fountain leapt forth from its cave shouting free. 
How each living thing shouted its burst of delight ! 

And when boyhood was over, and youth hurried on. 
And the earth had a truer yet still brighter sheen. 

How the soul woke, and O, how it gazed on the sun. 
That then flung its first light and life o'er the scene ! 

How the mind shot away in its wild dreams of fame. 
How the heart leapt and flamed with its first thoughts of love 

How we thrilled with a happiness words may not name. 
How the earth seem'd transform'd all to beauty above ! 

And how dared we then.start away in the chase 
Of bubbles that danced wild on life's rushing wave ; 

How little we cared for the rocks in the race, 
How little we deem'd we but rush'd on the grave I 

We sped on — we caught each wild sound — and we seem'd 

More sure of our bliss as each sun hurried by. 
And the heart did indeed catch life's light as it stream'd. 

And the loud ringing music of earth and of sky ! 

O, where is the glow noio, that burn'd in us then, 
Where the life and the light both within and around ? 

Where the glory that then lay on peak and on plain. 
The flowers scattered too o*cr the sunnir ground ? 

Is the glow of life dead ? — shall it ne'er wake again? 

Is its joy all departed, and comes it not here ? 
Nay, we cannot thus deem man is left to complain. 

And we still must believe there's a sunnier sphere. 

When the clog that now chains us shall drop from the mind, 
And the soul launches oflT on its far, glorious bourne. 

Then life's glow shall come back, and life's thoughts like the wind, 
And its track blaze again like the burst of the morn ! 
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SKETCHES OF THE STAR-LAND 

FROM THE DIARY OF A CLAIREVOTANTE. ' 



NUMBER TWO. 



And not quite yet stor-sketches, either, though for the sake 
of unity I may call them so. And now we return to the young 
man whose lord is Wealth. He wxnt on to say that he had 
most of his knowledge from a j'oung gentleman who had re- 
turned homesick and almost starved from the abode of Wisdom, 
to dwell where he could have better fare ; and this young per- 
son he promised to introduce to me, with the assurance that 
his story would be enough to cure me. He said, further, that 
his honor had seen and fancied me ; and if I understood 'music 
and dancing, drawing, paper-cutting and fashionable languages, 
he would like to employ me to superintend the education of his 
daughters. " To tell you the truth," continued he, '* we've 
been watching you through a telescope, and his lordship says 
he must have you at some rate — but this eritre nous. Terms 
will not be considered : you may have what you will — though 
his honor will try to get you cheap at first, knowing you hail 
from the land of Poverty, and he is first-rate for a bargain. My 
advice is, set yourself up pretty well and stick to it, and before 
many months your riches will not need the counting, nor ad- 
mit of it, or I'm no prophet. I am somewhat interested in this 
matter myself," he added, bowing with an air of gallantry ; 
" for, owing to some cause or other, there is hardly a decent 
looking woman among us» I am told that they say over in the 
temple yonder, that it is owing to luxury and dissipation ; but, 
of course, it makes no difference what fools or madmen say. 
I must except her ladyship from the above charge of ugliness. 
She was handsome as a picture when I first imported her from 
the kingdom of Poverty, but now, poor woman ! she's just on 

the borders of the grave, and ." He tipped a wink, which 

was meant to be very expressive. " Remember that books 
and thinking are all out of the question. They dim the eyes 
by keeping people awake nights ; they spoil the complexion, 
wrinkle the brow, and not unfrequently give a stoop to the 
figure — which, I see, you have slightly acquired now ; but you 
will soon correct it. You are faint and pale," he added, with 
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a look and voice of real concern ; " refresh and rest yourself, and 
to-morrow I will visit you nc^ain. You will find that all here 
obey your orders, and will attend your slightest wishes." 

He touched a little silvery-toned bell as he spoke. Two 
massive gates were swung open by pages in the most pictur- 
esque costume, and a short but exquisitely sweet melody was 
called forth, probably from some musical instrument within the 
hinges of the swinging gates. We entered a bower, where 
female attendants clad like fairies were glancing about, adjust- 
ing a table which was spread with the most tempting viands. 
Here, my guide left me, wondering how such exquisite poUsh 
of manner could be associated with such broad vulgarity of 
mind. Upon bette/^ acquaintance with the minions of wealth 
and luxury, my wonder would have ceased. I was weary 
with labor and faint from want of food, and yet the smell, 
the veiy sight of those delicious viands had an enervating effect, 
as if they were soporifics. I was sensible that the soul was 
getting weak within me ; the senses were gathering strength. 
Already did I feel the mental light growing dim, and the nerve 
which had sustained my former labors relaxing its tension. I 
sank upon a couch, unable to resist the growing weakness ; the 
downy cushions closed over me, and I felt myself bound by a 
light but irresistible thrall. I knew that the crisis of my fate 
was at hand. The soul was overpowered, and with a groan, 
as if in its death agony, I stretched out my hand to a goblet 
of pure gold set with the richest gems, in which the red wine 
crimsoned like light within a ruby ; but as I raised it to my 
lips, a fair hand traced in characters of light upon the flashing 
brim the word, '* Death !" and alow voice within me echoed, 
"Death!" 

" What!" I cried aloud, with sudden energy, "shall I, who 
have performed such almost miraculous labors — I, who have 
resisted such pow.er, be made the victim of unnatural softness? 
Never!" 

I arose, wondering at my own strength ; and the pages, see- 
ing me flee so precipitately, supposing me a repulsed beggar, 
as they swung open the gates, set their feet against me to hurl 
me from their master's domain ; while at the same time a bra- 
cing wind from the sterile but healthful region of Poverty, 
quite refreshed me, and I passed out without bidding my quite 
too helpful attendants good evening. Just outside the gate I 
met a female of a pale countenance, in which sternness was 
softened by benevolence. As I drew near, she turned and em- 
braced me affectionately. 

" Heaven be praised," she whispered, ** you are safe'" 
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**Is it possible," I retnrnei, as I partiiiUy recognised her, 
"that vou are the same?" 

"Yes," she repUed, smilingly; " the All- wise has -ordered 
that the features of Poverty should be harsh and her trials 
severe, but though stern, she is true-hearted, and her severest 
monitions are for good. Go, now, my daughter ; there are 
berries by the Avayside ; eat and be refreshed. INobly hast 
thou conquered thus far ; be true and steadfast to the end." 

She airain embraced me, and I found mvself alone.. The 
most alluring prospect that ever enticed the beauty-loving eye, 
was stretched before me. Long vistas and deep openings, 
with the softest light and shade, terminating only with tlie verge 
of the horizon, won me forward ; while a spirit of inconceiva- 
ble beauty was hovering in the air, on which her robes were 
floating, beaming with many-colored light, like woven rainbows, 
anckover her beautiful forehead bent a crescent o:emmed with 
stars. As she leaned forward from her aerial canopy and wav- 
ed her hand enticingly, my soul recognised her as Hope, and I 
sped on, with a light heart and a divine joy pervading my 
whole being, which is only radiated frorp the distant pleasure, 
but is lost in the near approach ; and yet it has moments 
wherein the bliss of years may be concentrated — moments of 
exquisite, unshadow^ed joy, when glimpses of its true destiny 
break in upon the soul, foreshowing the intensity of rapture 
when hope shall be lost in fruition. 

Gradually the way became narrower ; obstacles one after 
another w^ere. heaped in my path ; the beautiful landscape 
which had attracted me became enveloped in a dense fog, and 
at times w^as quite shut out from my view ; and then the cen- 
tral light would break f()rth again, and I could see that fair 
spirit, ft^rer than ever, winningly enticing me on. I struggled 
forward, more and more perplexed, until darkness, as if fi-om 
a thick cloud, closed over all. Yet still I labored to advance, 
and when at length I reached the desired spot, it was covered 
with the blackness of desolation. A mighty fire had passed 
over it ; it was a ruin, and all its beauty was laid in ashes. 
Weary and sad» I sat down upon a blackened stump — remains 
of the fairest tree — and through a momentary opening of the 
clouds I saw again that fair spirit. She was bending" with the 
saddest look and waving her hand with a deprecating gesture; 
as if moved by a power she would resist but could not, she 
must bid me farewell for ever, and then she was lost in the 
black cloud rift, and I saw her no more. The shadow of her 
departing presence fell heavy upon my heart, with the paralyz- 
ing effect of conscious death. I was aroused by approaching 
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footsteps. A female form drew near. Her countenance was 
of a wan color and had. a sombre expression, and she turned 
her large, heavy, dark eyes from one object to another w^ith a 
look of pleasure, as if she enjoyed the ruin. 

" I am Disappointment," she said, pausing and regarding 
me with a pensive air, which I fancied also had malice in its 
languor, for it was positivel)'' sinister. " You have entered my 
domains uninvited," she continued, " and j'^ou are now in my 
power." . 

It became quite dark as she was speaking to me. It seemed 
as if the light of the soul was also going out — as if the single 
star to which it had turned in all its darkness was about to be 
extinguished for ever — as if the hand of God himself was turn- 
ed against me ; and the bitterness of anguish keener than that 
of death came upon me. 

"Rouse thyself," said my visiter, " or thy heart will be com- 
pletely in the power of Despair. She is my sister, and we 
work bravely together. It was I who frittered away the heart of 
the 5'oung painter, persuading him he would lose the prize for 
which he labored, until Despair filled for him the brimming 
bowl of poison ; and when they came to tell him that he had 
won the prize, he was gasping in the death agonies. He could 
not speak, but he went out of the world with a curse in his 
heart. Ha ! that was our bravest work — our masterpiece !" 

And she laughed heartily, as such an evil being miglit. Sud- 
denly a storm arose. The rage of the elements was terrible. 

" Relinquish thy present pursuit," said the spirit, approach- 
ing and laying her hand on my arm, "and I will instantly con- 
duct thee to a place of safety ; and by the way I will tell thee 
of young Chatterton, and how we filled for him the cup of 
darkness." 

A cold sweat like that of death was heavy on my brow, but 
at the same instant a soft beam of light glimmered in the dis 
tant west. Hope had not quite deserted me, and I became 
strong. To the true soul the handwriting of 'God is legible in 
all his works, and in that single ray I read distinctly, "Fear 
not — faint not." I arose from the earth, to which I had fallen 
prostrate in weakness and mortal terror, and turning to the 
spirit, said — " My trust is in my Father ; in His name will I 
go on, and in His name will I do valiantly. Then begone, I 
conjure thee !" 

She vanished with a low yell of agony ; and at the instant 
the sun broke out, and on the heavy eastern clouds appeared 
the lovely spirit of Hope, with her irised mantl^ floating in the 
soft air, and a crescent set-with gems which had drunk their 
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brightness from the fountain of Light, bending above her radi- 
ant forehead. 

The summit of my desires was reached ; my warmest hopes, 
my brightest dreams were more than reahzed. I drank of the 
waters of Life daily, yet with still deepening thirst. The in- 
tense desire of knowledge was living within me — a fire that 
burned without consuming, and burned for ever. I plunged 
into the hidden story of the Past and read the living mysteries 
of the Present. Spirit had become to me as a palpable pre- 
sence, and I went down into the laboratories of matter, and per- 
ceived the laws of its various combinations, of its beginning 
and its preservation. The imagination penetrated where rea- 
son turned back aghast ; and I met with no obstacles but such 
pleasing ones as gave pleasure in the pursuit, and triumph im 
the acquisition. 

I was standing in a high place. There were pleasant sounds 
in the air, foi^a thousand voices spoke to praise me. Wrought 
by the hand of genius, my features glowed upon the living can- 
vas, my form expanded in the almost breathing marble, and 
by the gifted and the frqe was my name incorporated with 
song. Tones both sweet and loud, like the voice of trumpets, 
came from the far places of the earth, and they bore that name 
•n music that woke everywhere responding echoes. I receiv- 
ed rays of joy direct from the full fountain of life and glory. I 
was penetrated with a thrilling and perfect appreciation of the ' 
true, the beautiful, the lofty, the divine. The soul seemed to 
expand with these influences, until, grasping the whole range 
of conscious being, it embraced the infinite. 

I was startled by a discordant sound, and looking down a 
precipice, which I had not till then perceived was yawning at 
^ly feet, I saw the most hideous object I ever beheld. An old 
hag, uglier than all conception of ugliness, was seated on a 
black and uprooted tree stem, which had grown in the clefts of 
ragged granite send had been thrust thence by the action of 
some internal fire. She was sitting perhaps fifty perpendicular 
feet below me, and as I looked down the awful chasm I was 
seized with a dreadful giddiness ; and yet I could not resist 
the horrible attraction which bent me forward. Her grizzled 
hair was of long venomous worms, and these were continually 
coiling and knotting themselves and biting each other. Her face 
had the malice of a fiend, and the deep furrows cut and crossed 
each other as if streams of liquid fire, generated by corroding 
passions, had exuded from her deadl}^ bosom and crept along, 
the surface, until the streams met and counteracted each other.. 
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Nestled in the wrinkles which made a focus on her low pro- 
jecting brow, srit an enormous toad, swelling and rpiting forth 
its venom on every thing that was fairer than itself, and its 
eyes gleamed with a deep, unearthly midignity, like small 
sparks from the fires of hell. They were like in expression to 
those below them, but far less terrible ; these were small, and 
in color nearly blood-red. As they turned, quick and restless, 
they emitted a liquid fire that flashed with a blue lustre, like 
burning suli>hur, and the little snakes that hung above them 
were striving with each other for the best places to bask in thai 
scorching light. When the hag saw me she laughed, and at 
the sound of her voice the snakes and the worms lifted up their 
heads from their tangled meshes and hissed a falsetto in ac- 
companiment. They spat forth venom as they did so, and 
many fair things where it fell turned livid and then black, and 
quite perished. The hag stretched out her skinny hand and 
beckoned to me. Every finger was a serpent, and they thrust 
forth their forked tonfjues and hissed at me. Lookins: over. the 
crag, I perceived this horrible creature was rising in the air, as 
if she scaled the perpendicular rock by mere volition. By a 
horrid fascination my eyes were fixed upon hers, until I saw only 
two small red sparks, and then only one. Upward she came 
— up — up — nearer and nearer, undeviating from tlie right line 
-between me and her, as if my gaze had attracted her by some 
magnetic principle. I strove to turn my eyes, but they were 
fastened as by a chain of iron. I tried to move my feet, but 
they were glued to the rock. There I stood paralyzed, but 
conscious, perfectly alive to the horrors of my situation, and 
yet unable to chaTige it — as if my whole being were resolved 
into one single all-pervading nerve, and that were lying naked 
and quivering before the adversary's knife. There I stood, 
until that horrible form, with those fearful eyes and the hideous 
worms and the snakes, and the black spitting toad, stood be- 
fore me face to face. I felt the cold slime upon my hands and 
cheeks — that venomous slime that touched every thing it fell 
upon with leprosy. I heard only the hisses, and the voice of 
the foul hag uttering curses still more malignant. My eyes 
were still fixed upon hers. The blue flame expanded and 
covered her whole person. The snakes and the worms and 
the toad all burnt blue, their eyes shining through the flame 
like the eyes of devils amid the fires of hell. The horror of 
that moment would wither flesh to ashes ; only pure disimbo- 
died spirit could have sustained it. 

Just wlien she was about to grasp me, and all those hissing 
tongues and fiery eyes seemed to gloat on their defenceless 
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prey, the principle of renovation was roused within me. With 
a menacing gesture I stepped at once from the charmed circle, 
crying aloud, ** I know thee, hideous Envy, and I defy thy 
DOwer ! As the refining fire to gold, so art thou to truth. Thou 
can'st not infect what is pure — thou can'st destjoy nothing 
which has life in itself." Then a snaky finger was pointed at 
me, hissing in scorn. I looked upon myself and perceived 
some black spots on my own person. I looked also into my 
own heart, and saw there pride in my good gifts stronger than 
gratitude to the bounteous Giver. I saw that the love of 
PRAISE was often greater than the love of truth, and that 
I had labored for fame rather than for good. Subdued and 
humbled, I returned answer : " I will not spurn the truth even 
from thee, vile and loathsome as thou art. As the bee sucks 
honey from the deadliest poison, so may the true and earnest 
soul extract good from the foulest sources. These plague-spoti5 
will I cast forth. They shall be cleansed in the waters of 
penitence and healed in the balm of mercy. And now, foul 
hag, down — down into the deepest blackness of thy native 
hell ! ; In the name of the truth thou hast outraged, of the pu- 
rity jJaou hast sullied, of the hearts thou hast broken, I exorcise 
the©i\ 

AS I spoke, she uttered a cry as of a dying devil and sprung 
over t^ie frightful precipice. I durst not look down the diz^en- 
ing height, but sounds came up as of a heavy body falling fast 
and far, accompanied by a noise like that of hard scales grat- 
ing quickly against the bare rock. Then there was a plunge, 
as into some deep quagmire, and from the yawning chasm 
came up hisses and the voice of many tongues, uttering curses 
too foul to mention. In the next moment all was still. 

I went forth purified. I said, I will fill my hands with good 
gifts, and go abroad to bless mankind. Then I bound myself 
to labor. The mignight lamp beheld me at work, and the 
morning star broke upon my vigils. I wrought among the 
ruins of the Past. I studied the living forms of the Present, 
seeking for the good, the true, the l>eautiful and the holy, and 
when I had brought them all together, I bound them as in a 
delicate sheaf, and set my gift before the world. Then true 
and noble spirits responded unto mine, and the pure and the 
lovely, finding by the light which had gone forth from me new 
sources of happiness in themselves, treasured up my gift as a 
spell of truer life, blessing my name with teai:s of joy. 

" All this is good," I said within myself. " I will return to 
the labor that I may again go forth with renewed blessings." 
At this moment I heard a low howling and growling, as of 
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many dogs contending angrily. I looked and saw a large 
number of creatures with the heads of fiends and the bodies 
of bloodhounds, and they were all biting furiously at something 
which I could not distinctly see. I knew them instandy as the 
myrmidon offspring of Envy, born of her loathsome embraces 
with Jealousy and Spite and Malice. Some small objects were 
constantly falling from a place near which was lettered " The 
Press !" and these I found were the cause of all the angry 
sounds and gestures which I heard and saw. As I drew nearer, 
1 beheld my own precious gift, the child of my soul — and 
how far dearer than any offspring of the body — in the very 
act of falling. Greedily was it seized, and in a moment there 
it lay, crushed, mangled, despoiled of all its beauty, while one 
animal, more fierce and savage than the others, ^aced his 
huge paw on. the mutilated fragments as if he claimed the ex- 
clj^sive right to finish the work — which he was not long in do- 
ing. The life-blood seemed starting from every pore as I. look- 
ed upon it, but the fiends never heeding, growled and snaded 
and demolished whatever fell among them ; but malignant as 
they were, they never bit each other, at which I much woJijier- 
ed. There were many little ones there, suffering even^g.sf:, 
mine ; and I observed the fairest always received the 'wpret'^' 
treatment. Many of them fell heaviljp^like things quite desAy 
as if they were still-born. These were generally quite uAno- 
ticed ; but sometimes, for want of other subjects, they would be 
smelt and nosed about a little, and then left to follow the final 
law of nature, to decompose of themselves. Others there 
^ere of exceeding ugliness, yet because they happened to bear 
some resemblance in limb or feature to the imp or cur family, 
or because their fathers had been used to growl in high places, 
these hell-hounds would caress and fawn upon them with the 
most sickening fondness ; but with all their efforts they could 
not lick into comeliness the hateful cubs. Stung with the in- 
justice of such conduct, I was about to rush into the midst and 
restore the unoffending innoce;nts or perish in the attempt, when 
a gentle hand restrained me. I turned quickly, and beside me 
stood Visional re, my blessed spirit friend. 

" Forbear," said she, with a sweet smile of greeting. " Re- 
nounce all idea of selfish greatness. Look only to the h^e of 
DOING GOOD, and their keenest pangs will glance off pointless 
Yet they may sully and injure for a while, but in the long rur 
their malice will recoil upon themselves. Some minds are sc 
constituted that they cannot endure such agony as thou hast 
borne, though they are pure as Purity herself; and he who 
said, * If a man can be killed by the critics he ought to be 
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killed,' may have strength, but he is wanting in power to judge 
of some of the fiiaest specimens of man, who, from the extreme 
delicacy of their organization, shrink from whatever is gross 
and harsh. These might be led to higher excellence by gentle 
and kind measures, but the savage fury of fiends they are - 
wholly unable to support. They die ; and they are as truly 
murdered as if the cold steel^had terminated their mortal ca- 
reer. Not such was Byron. With the unexpected strength of 
a young god, he arose, and taking them by the beard, he 
wrenched out their poisoned fangs, and hurled back their ven- 
om with a deep and scorching bitterness, which completely 
neutralized their rancor. Nor will they immediately forget the 
lesson." ' 

\ " An^h'ese monsters," I repUed, pointing to the group of 
cfcnine fiends, which were contending and snarling even more 
angrily than their wont, from which Visional re surmised tlvsy 
had g9t hold of something super-excellent — " these, and such 
A th|ise, brought down the soaring pinion of the j^outhful 
WliiftL and maimed the delicate and seraph-like wing of 
KeilK" 

• • ** Who can wonder," she returned, ** that they were physi- 
cally too weak to struggle with such as these. Stricken to the 

' soul by treatment which they neither expected, nor from the 
nature of things could comprehend, they sank, overpowered 
with brute violence ; but their spirit-lights, which an ungrate- 
ful and stupid world suffered to be put out, are now shining 
above the stars, and their tyres, which were crushed upon the 
graves of the slain, are re-attuned to divine harmonies, while 
their melodies are flowing forth perpetually amid the silence of 
worshipping. Jlngels." '^ 

" And are these currish imps," I inquired, " amenable to 
no higher authority ?" 

** To none," she replied, mournfully. ".They may be cited 
before no earthly tribunal but that of Time, and he, the lag- 
gard, generally suffers the victim to die before he stirs himself 
in his defence. But let us leave this place," she added, taking 
my hand. "I trust the lesson is learned. Thou hast discov- 
ered the principle over which they have no power — ^that of 
BENEVOLENCE. If they speak the truth, receive it ; if they 
utter lies, remember that falsehood is ephemeral — it cannot 
live. They may growl and snarl, and rend in pieces what- 
ever is better than themselves, but one single point of truth 
they cannot mar. Whatever has life in itself will live-^all 
else will die." 






THE BOY AND HIS ANGBl. 

MARQUERITE O. STEVENS. 

A GENTLE boy, fatigued with play, 
Retired to rest, and forgot to pray ; 
But, after hours in sleep had sped, 
He called his mother, and ^eetly said, 
** I went to sleep in sunset light, 
And now, dear mother, 't is calm, still night • 
But, mother dear, I carihot lay 
And cannot sleep, till I rise and pray ; 
For while I slept, a lady fair 
Has come to waken my heart to prayer ; 
Her form was robed in spotless white, ^ 

Her brow was wreathed with a crown of ligk^i 
About her lip was a pentle smile. 
She spoke with words all so sweet the whiT' 
That, mother dear, 1 cannot lay V^ - \ t 

And cannot sleep, till I rise and pray." ^^ ^"^ 

The gentle boy his young head bowed ' %%, 

In simple faith, pouring forth aloud 
The evening lay of praise and prayer 
His lips had learned from his mother ^s care , 
Again he lay on his quiet bed ^ 

And sweetly slept, for his prayer was said. 

His words sunk in the mother's breast, 
As calm he lay in his balmy rest ; 
She wondered if an angel bright 
Had watched her boy in the calm, still night; 
Then thanked her Grod for the angel's care 
Which waked his heart unto praise and prayer. 

I heard that mother's words of love 
Poured out to Him who heareth above, I 
Aild thought, as with uplifted eyes ^ 

She sought a blessing from the skies, 
That every mother who prays, may seem 
An angel bright, to her child's young dream. 

Perchance, as falls the hand of time. 
The boy's soft neart may grow hard with ciime • 
The mother's words may be forgot, 
Her sighs and tears be remembered not ; 
But grief, nor crime, nor years shall tear 
From memory's waste, that mother's prayer. 
Her voice shall come at midnight's hour, 
And stir his heart with an angel's power. 
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THE CROSS AND THE CltOWN'. 



BY R£Vr. T. H. STOCKTON. 



I SEE him Step on Calvar}^ and not an atom trembles. 1 
see him nailed to the wood. I see his upward look of pitying 
love, and hear his prayer, "Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do!" I see him hanging, faint, in the noonday 
darkness.^Hj i hear his last cry, "It is finished!" and see his 
head fall upon his bosom in death. 

Sudden as the shock of an earthquake, my soul thrills with 
the truth. Quick as the rending of the vail of the temple, the 
Vail of my mind is parted, and tlie glory of God shines in 
upon "it. . '/^ 

I seet t.ha.t there was one sacrifice too great for Christ to 
make, j^- "^^^s willing to leave the throne of the universe for the 
mangel of Bethlehem — ^willing to grow up as the son of a poor^ 
carpent^r^ — willing to be called companion of publicfems and 
.sinners — ^wyi»g to be watched with jealous e3"es, and slan- 
.lered by lyinor ^1j|pgiies, and hated by murderous hearts, and 
hetrayed by friendly hands, and denied by pledged lips, and 
rejected by apostate priests, and a deluded populace, and 
cowardly princes — willing to be sentenced to the cross, and to 
carry t^a- cross, and to be nailed to the cross, and bleed, and 
groan, and thirst, and die on the cross — but he was not willing 
to wear an earthly crown, or robe, or wield an earthly sceptre, 
or exercise earthly rule. That would have been too great a 
'sacrifice. He did, indeed, endure the crown of thorns, 
and the casJ-ofF purple, and the reed, and the cry; "Hail, king 
of the Jews!" But this was merely because he preferred the 
mockej-y to the reality; so pouring infinite contempt on the 
one, not only by rejecting it in the beginning of his ministry, 
but also by accepting the other at its close. 

A God-like sacrifice I I see it — I see it. The blood of 
Christ was an atonement for the sins of the world ! He was 
wounded for our transsfressions — he was bruised for our 
iniquities — the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his stripes we are healed. 

I see it. His burial hallowed the tomb ; the breaking of the 
seal on his sepulchre was the breaking of the seal on eveiy 
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THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 

MARQUERITE O. STEVENS. 

A GENTLE boy, fatigued with play, 
Retired to rest, and forgot to pray ; 
But, after hours in sleep had sped. 
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*' I went to sleep in sunset light, 
And now, dear mother, 't is calm, still night • 
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And cannot sleep, till I rise and pray ; 
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In simple faith, pouring forth aloud 
The evening lay of praise and prayer 
His lips had learned from his mother's care , 
Again he lay on his quiet bed ^^ 

And sweetly slept, for his prai/cr was said. 

His words sunk iu the mother's breast, 
As calm he lay in his balmy rest ; 
She wondered if an angel bright 
Had watched her boy in the calm, still night; 
Then thanked her God for the angel's care 
Which waked his heart unto praise and prayor* 

I heard that mother's words of love 
Poared out to Him who heareth above, I 
Add thought, as with uplifted eyes ^ 

She sought a blessing from the skies. 
That every mother who prays, may seem 
An angel bright, to her child's young dream. 

Perchance, as falls the hand of time, 
The boy's soft neart may grow hard with ciixne • 
The mother's words may be forgot, 
Her sighs and tears be remembered not ; 
Bat grief, nor crime, nor years shall tear 
From memory's waste, tiiat mother's prayer. 
Her voice shall come at midnight's hour. 
And stir his heart with an angel's power. 
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THE CROSS AND THE CltOWN*. 



BY RIV. T. H. STOCKTON. 



I SEE him Step on Calvarj", and not an atom trembles. I 
see him nailed to the wood. I see his upward look of pitying 
love, a,nd hear his prayer, "Father, forgive them; they know 
not what tliey do!" I see him hanging, faint, in the noonday 
darkness.^ I hear his last cry, "It is finished!" and see his 
head fall upon his bosom in death. 

Sudden as the shock of an earthquake, my soul thrills with 
the truth. Quick as the rending of the vail of the temple, the 
Vail of my mind is parted, and the glory of God shines in 
upon*it. . • ' 

I see^ that there was one sacrifice too great for Christ to 
make, ^e was willing to leave the throne of the universe for the 
mange? of Bethlehem — ^willing to grow up as the son of a poor^ 
carpent^r^ — willing to be called companion of publicans and 
.sinners— wiU^g to be watched with jealous e3"es, and slan- 
.lered by lying ^teigiies, and hated by murderous hearts, and 
hetrayed by friendly hands, and denied by pledged lips, and 
rejected by apostate priests, and a deluded populace, and 
cowardly princes — ^willing to be sentenced to the cross, and to 
vjarry tjia- cross, and to be nailed to the cross, and bleed, and 
groan, and thirst, and die on the cross — but he was not willing 
to wear an earthly crown, or robe, or wield an earthly sceptre, 
or exercise earthly rule. That would have been too great a 
sacrifice. He did, indeed, endure the crown of thorns, 
and the casJ-ofF purple, and the reed, and the cr\''; "Hail, king 
of the Jews!" But this was merely because he preferred the 
mockery to the reaUty; so pouring infinite contempt on the 
one, not only by rejecting it in the beginning of his ministry, 
but also by accepting the other at its close. 

A God-hke sacrifice ! I see it — I see it. The blood of 
Christ was an atonement for the sins of the world ! He was 
wounded for our transo:ressions — he was bruised for our 
miquities — ^the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his stripes we are healed. 

I see it. His burial hallowed the tomb ; the breaking of the 
seal on his sepulchre was the breaking of the seal on every 
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sepulchre ; the ascension of his humanity to heaven is the 
warrant of oui ascension; and its entire and eternal per- 
fection, exalted as it is, "far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is named not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come," is tlie 
assurance of our own perfection, in all the honors of joint 
heirship with him, in the many-m^nsioned house of his Father, 
where he has gone to " prepare a place" for us. 

** While long returned, the angels round him sing, 
And saints yet coming, shout to see their King." 

The samts, who are they? " The spirits of the just made 
perfect" — redeemed from the earth ! — They who have come 
up "through much tribulation, and washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb." They, who, in 
imitation of their Lord and Master, quickened in the spiritual 
life — ^have cherished and manifested a readiness to sacrifice 
fame, office, power, rank, wealth, pleasure, ease, time, health, 
life— every thing, but righteousness, for the one great cause ot 
man's redemption. 

Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, reformers, 
and millions of humble names, scarce ever heard on earth 
beyond the hearthstone of love, the threshold of home, and the 
courts of the house of the Lord, there unite with first bom sons 
of glory in giving praise, " to him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb for ever!" 

I see a vast multitude around me preparmg for the same 
transit : 

" They all of sin were dupes and slaves, 
And rushing blind toward hopeless graves ! 
Then blew the trumpet of God's word ! 
Then flashed the Spirit's two edged sword ! 
They burst their bonds, their freedom won. 
And now towards heaven are marching on.*' 



MY LIFE. 

My life is like the prints which feet 

Have left on Tampa's desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud mourns the sea« 
But none, alas ! shall mourn for me ! 
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THE HOLY CITY. 



BT SEBA SMITH. 

CHAPTER ni. JERUSALEM AS IT IS. 

In two preceding chapters we gave a brief history of Je- 
rusalem, as it was, with a condensed view of Jerusalem as it 
is. It is proposed in the present chapter to glean a few more 
facts from the accounts furnished by modern travellers con- 
cerning the interesting localities of the ^present jity and its 
surroundings. 

Jerusalem, says an able writer, long since stripped of its 
ancient magnificence, and now but a remnant of the " city be- 
loved of God," is yet a considerable place ; and as it forms- 
a centre between Arabia,- Syria and Egypt, is much frequented* 
by the Arabs of each, as well ,as by pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. But the general aspect of the city and its vieinitjr 
is blighted and barren ; the sycamore and the cedar are no 
more, but rocks present their rugged points through the lan- 
guishing verdure, the vineyards are gone, and the vine cut off 
the Holy Temple is destroyed ; ai)d the sons of Jacob, favored 
as no other people ever were, are driven out> and scattered 
over the face of the globe. All is loneliness and wilderness 
where once was every luxury. The glory is departed from 
the city, and ruin and desolation alone remain to mark the 
tremendous power and righteous judgment that smote and so 
fearfuUy laid it waste. Yet there is nothing in antiquity more 
impressive or wonderful. The most powerful emotions are ex- 
cited, and the most enthusiastic interest felt. Each rrioulder- 
ing ruin recalls a history, and every part, both within and 
without the walls, has been the scene of some miraculous 
event, associated wdth the great plan of human redemption. 
Here the spectator views the spot where, in the early days of 
the world, the dread voice of the Almighty has sounded, and 
where he made his glory visible. Here is the scene of much 
that is venerable in Holy Writ, the cradle of our religion, and 
the theatre of most of its grand and important miracles. Here 
he may trace almost every striking event in the pathetic history 
of the blessed Redeemer, to the spot where he shed his blood 
for the sins of man, and where he took his final and affecting 
leave of his weeping disciples, and ascended once more to 
heaven. How greatly inferior are all other sensations com- 
pared with those which objects so memorable cannot fail to 
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awaken. Any language that could be used would be inade- 
quate, and fall infinite\y short of conveying to the mind of the 
Christian the delightful feeling of sacred admiration produced 
by the sight of a city, the scene of transactions of so awful a 
nature regarding his eternal interest. 

Mosque of Omar. — This splendid Mahometan temple is one 
of the most noted and conspicuous objects of modem Jepjsa^ 
lem. It was erected by the Caliph Omar, who was the tliird 
in succession from Mahomet, and occupies the site of the 
ancient temple of Solomon. This mosque is considered by 
Mahometans next in sanctity to that of Mecca. When the 
crusaders obtained possession of the city, the mosque was 
used as a christian church : and when it fell again into the 
hands of the Mahometans, Saladin caused the whole building to 
be waslud with rose water before he would enter it. 

Some consider this mosque the finest piece of Saracenic ar- 
chitecture in existence. Its form is an octagon, each side being 
seventy feet in width. It has four spacious doors, facing the four 
cardinal points, which are ornamented with splendid porticos. 
The lower part of the walls is faced with white marble, and 
the upper part with small glazed tiles, about eight inches square,, 
of various colors. The dome was buUt by^Solyman the first. 
It is ninety feet in height, covered with lead, and crowned by 
a gilt crescent. The soft colors above contrasting with the blue 
and white marble below, has a beautiful eflect, that is very 
pleasing. 

The interior of the mosque is paved with marble, and or- 
namented with numerous and highly finished marble pillars. 
The roof and dome, supported by arches and pillars, are 
gilt, and painted in the most beautiful style. Directly under 
the dome, surrounded by a high iron railing, with a single gate 
of entrance, is a large mass of limestone of an irregular form, 
which is probably a piece of the rock on which the mosque 
stands. It is named, " the locked up stone of God," and is 
held by Mahometans in the highest veneration. Their tradir 
tion respecting it is, that it fell from Heaven when the first 
spirit of prophecy commenced, that all the ancients to whom 
it was given, prophesied from it, and that on this rock sat the 
angel of death, who upon David's inconsiderate numbering of 
the people, slaughtered until " God commanded him to put up 
his sword again into the sheath thereof." 

At the time the prophets fled from Jerusalem, the stone 
wished to accompany them, but was prevented by the angel 
Gabriel, who forcibly held it until the arrival of Mahomet, who 
by his prayers fixed it forever to the spot. The marks of 
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GabriePs fingers, where he held it, are still shown upon the 
stone. Mahomet, in the twefth year of his mission, made his 
celebrated night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem on the beast 
El Borah, accompanied by the angel Gabriel, as described in 
the 17th chapter of the Koran, atid having paid his devotions, 
ascended from this stone to Heaven. It is said the rock re- 
tains the print of the prophet's foot to this day. 

The Mahometans say, that some years ago a piece of this 
holy rock was stolen by the christians ; but that as soon as 
they got out of the Mosque it became invisible to them, so that 
they directly lost it, and the true behevers in the prophet being 
able to see it, immediately found it and restored it to its proper 
place. Within the iron raiUng is a low wooden railing direcdy 
around the rock, and over it is a canopy of green and red satin. 
Directly under the rock is a natural chamber, called the " enno- 
bled cavern of God." It is an irregular square apartment, of 
about eighteen feet each way, and eight feet high m the high- 
est part. From the top of this chamber there is a hole ascend- 
ing up through the rock, called the hole of Mahomed." The 
chamber contains five altars, inscribed as the altars of Solo- 
mon, David, Abraham, Gabriel, and St. John. It also con- 
tains " the well of souls," or entrance to the infernal regions. 

The Mosque contains many curiosities, and rehcs, sacred 
to the Mussulmans ; such as the standard of Ali, nephew of 
Mahomet, and his sword, said to be fourteen feet long ; the 
scales for weighing the souls of men ; the shield of Mahomet ; 
the birds of Solomon ; the pomegranates of David.; the saddle 
of El Borah ; an original copy of the Koran with leaves four 
feet in lengtii. In the outer circle of the Mosque there is a 
well at which believers wash and drink. Near the northern 
entrance there is a slab of green marble forming part of the 
floor, which has the marks of having been pierced with eigh- 
teen nails of silver; of these nails, only three and a part of the 
fourth remain, the others having at difierent times disappeared, 
according to their superstitions, to mark the completion of cer- 
tain great epochs. The other nails also are in due time to dis- 
appear, and when the last one shall have departed, the ful- 
ness of time will be complete, and the world wiU end. Some 
of the more vulgar superstitions among them are, that these 
nails have been pulled out by the devil, in his attempts to enter 
paradise by this door. 

The Mussulman believes that in the mosque of Omar and 
in the mosque at Mecca, his prayers are more acceptable to 
God than anywhere else. They believe that all the prophets 
from the time of Adam have come here to pray, and prophesy 
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and that even now they come in invisible troops, accompanied 
by angels, to pray in and around the mosque. Every nigbt the 
mosque is illuminated with a hundred and eighty lamps. The 
Mussulmans beUeve that the holy stone is constandy guarded 
by angels, and the usual guard they suppose to be seventy 
thousand, who are relieved every day by other seventy thou- 
sand. ' 

There is another very large and magnificent mosque, al- 
most contiguous to the one we have been describing, called the 
Mosque El Ahsa. It stands immediately behind the mosque 
of Omar, and against the south wall of the city. This mosque 
also occupies a part of the site of Solomon's Temple. It 
is thj-ee hundred feet in length, and, including the mosque of 
Abon Beker, four hundred in breadth. The building is very 
ancient, and when the city was in possession of the christians 
it was used by them as the church of presentation, or purifica- 
tion. The whole' of this immense pile is magnificently and 
elaborately finished, both without and within. Many interest- 
ing locahties are pointed out in this structure ; one is called the 
Gate of Mercy, supposed to be the site of thp ancient mercy 
seat ; another, the place of presentation of our Saviour ; also 
the church of the forty prophets ; the praying places of Jesus, 
and of Zacharias ; the door and column of Mahomet; the 
pulpit of Omar ; and the graves of the sons of Aaron. Be 
neath this mosque is a vast range of arches of great antiquity. 
The mosque is the special property of one sect, the Shafei, 
but all sects pray in it on Fridays. It is lighted every night 
with a hundred and seventy lamps. 

There is a small round mosque of curious construction, 
called " Litde Sahhara," built to enclose one of the pieces 
of the holy rock stolen by the christians from the mosque 
of Omar. They say that when it became visible to the Musr 
sulmans, it was at once firmly fixed in its present position. A 
second piece of this holy stone, which was discovered near the 
Mosque of Omar, is enclosed by a similar but smaller build 
ing. 

The inner inclosure, or raised platform, on which the mosque 
of Omar stands, is called Stoa Sahhara. It is about four 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and about four hundred 
in breadth. It is entirely paved with white marble, many 
pieces of which are curiously carved and very ancient. It is 
approached by eight flights of steps, on the different sides, of 
grand and beautiful workmanship. 

A handsome building is pointed out to the traveller, which 
18 called "the judgment seat of David." The dome has eleven 
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sides, supported by eleven very ancient columns of a red and 
very precious gray stone. In the centre of this building is a 
small cupola supported by six columns in a circle, having a 

Elace for prayers between two of the columns. This cupola is 
eld in great veneration, as tradition makes it the actual tri- 
bunal of king David. Other interesting localities, including 
the holy sepulchre, the rock of Calvary, &c. may perhaps be 
described in another chapter. 



DREAM OF THE WILDERNESS. 



BT CHARLES LANMAN. 



'And I was in the wilderness alone.' — Bryant. 

I entered the forest just as the glorious summer sun was 
sinking behind the far-off hills. The evening star rose in the 
west, and in a little while from the zenith a thousand other 
bright constellations looked smilingly down upon the earth. 
Something whispered me that I must spend the long watches 
of that night in wandering in the wilderness ; and I departed 
with the silence of a shadow, and the speed of an antelope. 
Strange, and wild, and beautiful, were the scenes I beheld. 

The mighty trees — ^pine, oak, ash, maple, walnut, and bass- 
wood — which rose on every side, seemed like the columns of 
a vast temple, whose mysterious winding aisles, overhung with 
a multitudinous foUage, were deserted and desolate. No mov- 
ing objects met my eye, save the fire-flies that darted in all di- 
rections, floating and sinking like burning flakes of snow. The 
gloomy silence was broken only by the drone of the beetle, the 
chirp of the cricket, and the song of the katy-did. At intervals 
too, the clear soothing voice of the whip-poor-will would echo 
far and near. The huge masses of foliage above, reminded 
me of thunder clouds, and Uke them oppressed my spirit : 

* O what a still bright night ! the dropping dew, 
Woke startling echoes in the sleeping wood.' 

My pathway was not smooth, for I was forced to leap, now 
over some dead tree, and now over a pile of brush ; and again 
over a mossy hillock, or some gurgling brooklet. Ever and 
anon I caught a glimpse of the deep blue sky ; but in a mo- 
ment it was lost to view, and I was in total darkness. My 
vision was wonderful. I saw aU surrounding objects with in- 
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tense clearness ; for to me, * the darkness was as the light of 
day.' At times, I paused to listen, startled by some disl;uit 
sound ; the howl of a wolf, the hooting of an owl, or the ' trump- 
et tone ' of a flying swan ; and as I listened, it would become 
a murmur, then a whisper, and at last die into a breathless 
stillness. 

At the foot of a gnarled and stunted oak, I saw the manly 
form of an Indian, wrapped in his scarlet blanket, and exten- 
ded upon a bear-skin. He was fast asleep. On one side of 
him, and within his reach, lay a bundle of arrows and an un- 
strung bow ; on the other, a knapsack of provisions and a 
wolfish-looking dog. But this guardian oi the slumbering 
savage was also fast asleep. As I looked upon this simple 
picture, the feeeUngs of my heart responded to my thoughts, 
and I exclaimed, though there was no echo to my words; poor 
lone Indian ! Is that dog thy only friend ? Art thou indeed 
alone in the wide, wide world ? Hast thou no wife to sympa- 
thize with thee, to love thee in hours of disappointment and 
trouble, incident to all human life ? No children to play 
around thy knees, and make thee happy in some comfortable 
wigwam, when the blue and scarlet birds make melody in sum- 
mer, and the wind Euroclydon howls and roars among the 
forest trees in winter? Hast thou no daughter to protect and 
nourish, that she may be the bride of some future warrior ? No 
son to listen with flashing eye to thy hunting-lessons, to smite 
his breast with pride and anger, as thou tellest him of the bra- 
very and wrongs of thy ancestors ? O that I knew thy his- 
tory ! But I will not disturb thy slumber. May thy dreams 
be of that land beyond the sunset clouds, where perpetual 
summer reigns — the land of the Great Spirit — the God of thy 
fathers.' 

How vividly do the scenes and incidents of that night rise 
before my vision ! I see them now with the same distinctness 
that I beheld them then. I stand upon the shore of that dark 
stream, rolling through the dense woods, where the fuU blaze 
of day-light has not rested for centuries. I hear that uncouth 
but solemn funeral hymn, and see that band of stem in heart 
and strong in hand, 

*Conie windiDg down beside the wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 
A dark cloak of the roebuck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds, the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt, of shells and beads. 
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Before, a dark-baired virgin train 
Chanted th& death dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless. 
With darting eye, and nostril spread. 
And heavy and impatient tread. 
He came ; and oft that eye so proud, 
Asked for his rider in the crowd/ 

They buried the dark warrior ; and beside his grave tney 
loosed his noble steed ; and swifdy an arrow cleared its way 
to his stern heart. One bound, one piercing neigh, and on a 
prairie in the spirit-land, 

* The rider grasps his steed again/ 

Not less sudden than varied are the scenes I behold. On 
that high dry limb, under a canopy of leaves, a flock of tur* 
keys are roosting. They are all asleep save one, and he is 
acting the part of a sentinel, darting out his long neck, now 
this way, now that, as if he beheld an enemy. Fat, sleepy 
fellow ! There was a time when it would be temerity to look 
at me thus. I am not a hunter nowy else would I bring you' 
down from your lofty resting place ! 

My course is onward. Hark ! I hear a yell and a rushing 
sound. Two wolves are chasing a beautiful doe. Poor crea- 
ture ! Its strength is already lessening, its race is run. The 
wolves have seized it. There is a struggle ; the blood issues 
from its graceful neck ; one gasp more, and the tender mother 
of two sweet fawns lies dead. Its bones will moulder and 
mingle with the earth, giving nourishment to that cluster of ha- 
zel-bushes, which stands beside her mossy death-bed. Awak- 
ened by the scent, a croaking raven is wheehng in the dis- 
tance. Its wings flap heavily — and there are two — and still 
another. 

See ! we come to a kind of opening — a place where the 
trees grow less closely together. A cloud of thin white smoke 
is rising, as if from yon pile of underbrush. It is an Indian 
encampment; a dozen bark wigwams, shaped like a sugar-loaf. 
But why this bustle at so late an hour ? The braves have just 
returned from a three-day's hunting tour, and they are now 
releasing their pack-horses from their loads of spoil. The blaze 
from jai fire gives all surrounding objects a ruddy glow. In dire 
confusion upon the ground, lie haunches of venison, red and 
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gray squirrels, and raccoons ; turkeys, grouse, ducks, pheasants, 
and many other lesser birds, mingled with guns, bows and ar- 
rows, shot pouches, powder-horns, skins, halters, brass ketdes, 
and the Uke. The men are busy, and the women too. Roused 
from a four hours' nap, several children are coming out from 
the huts, rubbing their eyes. They seem to be the only play- 
mates of the whining dogs. 

Lo ! what a beauteous sight ! A herd of deer, reposing like 
a family of wood-sprites, near yonder clump of young maples ! 
There are three bucks, five does, and two lovely spotted fawns. 
Upon that decayed ' stump' beyond, a solitary American 
nightingale is resting. It is my favorite bird. Would that I 
knew the cause of its complainings and chastisement ; for every 
now and then it utters forth the cry : ' Why whip poor Will T 

What silver rays are those darting down through the leafy 
boughs ? The moon ! — ^the moon ! High in heaven she sails, 
in queenly beauty. The very heart of thft forest is not beyond 
her vivifying influence. Festoons of creeping plants hang 
from the surrounding limbs ; and the ivy and grape-vine have 
twined themselves so closely around the ash, as entirely to. 
hide from view the bark of the trunk. I thrust my hand 
against a bush, and a thousand dew-drops fall to the earth, glit- 
tering in the moonbeams. If my lady-love were with me, what 
a gorgeous wreath could I now weave for her beautiful brow ; 
of the purple and scarlet iris, the blue larchspur, the moccasin- 
flower, and the crimson and green lichen, and other mosses, 
flowers, and vines too deUcate to have a name. 

A gentle breeze is stirring. The tops of the trees are mov- 
ing to and fro with the strong but gentle motion of a ground- 
swell. Soothing is the music of the leaves ; they seem to mur- 
mur with excess of joy. Another sound echoes through the lis- 
tening wilderness. It is but a scuffle between a panther and 
bear. Let them growl and fight ; who cares ? How like two 
hot-headed politicians do they seem ! 

Again are the trees becoming thinner, and my steps are 
tending downward. The green-sward I press is without a sin- 
gle stick or bramble. Here am I upon the brink of a little 
lake of, the very purest water! The breeze has spent its force, 
and every thing is still. It is 'the bridal of the earth and sky!' 
What a perfect mirror is this liquid element ! The counter- 
part of two willows, a grass-grown rock, tall reeds, and beyond 
all, a row of slender elms, and a hghtning shivered pine, are 
distinctly seen, pointing dovmward, downward to the moon and 
stars in the cerulean void beneath. And in yon deep shadow 
a flock of ducks are floating silently, amid the sweet perfume 
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of the wild lotus and white water-lily, which are growing near- 
One or two have wandered out into the lake, making no ripple, 
but moving as if lured away by the glossy loveliness of their 
shadows. The same mysterious influence which has brought 
me thus far, will transport me to the opposite shore. 

I am there ; yet still my course is * onward.' I am come to 
a little lawn, so smooth and beautiful that it seems a fit play- 
ground for the fairies. Perhaps it is here the water-sprites and 
wood-nymphs are wont to meet, to revel and rejoice at mid- 
night, * the dawn of the fairy day.' 

What sound is that ! — so like the far-off tones of a hundred 
musical instruments, faintly murmuring? Ah! I thought so ! 
Here they are : 

* They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the muHen*s velvet screen; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 

Where they swing in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze ; 

Some from the hnmbird's downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 

And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast 
Have slumbered there till the charmed hour ; 

Some had lain in the scoop of the rock. 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 

And some had opened the four-o^clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above — below — on every side, 

Their little minum forms arrayed 
In the trickey pomp of fairy pride !' 



That was but a flight of fancy. I look again and insteaa 
of the fairies, I behold a myriad of fair flowers, peeping at 
the sky from the green luxuriant grass. 

But see ! I have reached — surely it can be none other — a 
prairie. -What dark cloud is brooding over this motionless 
ocean ? — a mighty flame bursting from its centre ? It comes ! 
The prairie is on fire ! The wind is swelling, and swifras 
the wind speeds the flame. Maddened by fear, the buffalo, 
the wild horse, the wolf, the ,deer, all birds arid living crea- 
tures, are feeing for their lives. Roaring and hissing, the fire- 
flood rolls on, swallowing up every thing in its course. And 
now it has gone, having behind it a wide path of blackness. : 
The smoke obscures the moon and stars. ' Far off* its coming 
shone ;' the incense of a sacrifice jffered to the great God by • 
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the Earth, for some enormous sin. But it is gone ; and 1 
resume my journey. 

I am now in an open country of hills and dales. A nar- 
row but deep river is gliding by me, in its pride and beautj'. 
Now it is lost to view by some abrupt headland, and anon it 
niakes a long sweep through a plain or meadow, its ripples 
sporting in the moonlight. I hear the splash of fish, leaping 
from their watery bed. I hear the measured stroke of a pad- 
dle. It is an Indian in his birch canoe, passing down the nver. 
He has startled a loon from his wavy cradle below the rapids, 
whence comes the sound of a waterfall. A mile away tnere 
is a precipice, where the river gathers all its strength for a 
fearful leap. Here its surface is without a wrinkle ; but a mo- 
ment more, and it plunges down among the rocks, and the 
waves struggle, and leap and rise, and sink, Uke demon-spirits 
in agony. 

I am standing on a hill which overlooks a glorious land- 
scape of woods and law^ns, streams, hills, valleys, and culti- 
vated fields — farm-houses and church steeples. In the dis- 
tance sleep the deep blue waves of a fresh-water sea. A 
streak of daylight is in the eastern sky. The spell is broken 
my dream is ended. 



THE BELOVED. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 

I THINK on thee, when the last glittering rays 

From ocean gleam ; 
I think on thee, when the moon's glimmering gaze 

Paints every stream. 

I see thee on the distant way, the while 

The dust appears ; 
At dead of night, when on the narrow stile 

The wand'rer fears. 

I hear thee, when with hollow roaring» on 

The wave has rushed ; 
To list, in stilly woods, I oft have gone. 

When all is hushed. 

I am with thee — ^be thou however far— 

To me thou'rt near ; 
The sun sinks down — soon lightens up each star— 

Oh ! wert thou here ' 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES. 

i 

(Continued,) 

It should also be remembered, that Socrates, with his dis- 
ciples, and Cicero among the Latins, used the word divitie to 
signify intelligent being, because spiritually resembling God. 
They meant by divine what we mean by moral. It is, how- 
ever, a doctrine of our own Scriptures, that the God of All em- 
ploys angelic ministers to execute his will, whom the Jewish 
doctors call angels of Providence ; and the beUef in a number 
of inferior gods, was a corruption of that true opinion. Socrates 
was wrong, if he really worshipped them, but not wrong in 
applying to them-the epithet divine, in his sense of it. 

This also explains somewhat the assertion which Socrates is 
said frequently and seriously to have made, that he had within 
him a demon, or divine being, who rebuked him when he had 
done wrong, and urged him to do what was right. He is sup- 
posed by many to have made these declarations, to gain greater 
respect for his doctrines, as Numa pretended to hold converse 
with the nymph Egeria, that the Romans might be better per- 
suaded to receive his laws, and not intrude upon the privacy 
in which he prepared them. The ancients discussed the ques- 
tion as to the nature of this demon, 6t god, of Socrates, with 
great interest ; and among the rest, Apulicus, a Latin disciple 
of Plato, (who lived in the second century of the Christian era,) 
has written a treatise, in which he learnedly treats of all the 
opinions which had been offered upon the subject. The con- 
clusion to which he seems to come, (for he is not very clear in 
expressing himself,) is most probably the correct one. The 
in-ilwelling divine spirit of Socrates was his conscience. In- 
deed, a modern has pronounced conscience to be * God's vice- 
gerent in the soul of man ;' and the poet Menander has a line 
to the same effect : 

* In all mortals, conscience is God.* 

The definition of Apulicus is curious, and deserves to be re- 
peated. * He of whom I speak,' says he, * dwells in the most 
profound recesses of the mind, a perfect guardian, a singular 
prefect, a domestic speculator, a proper curator, an intimate 
mspector, an assiduous observer, an inseparable arbiter, a re- 

Erobater of what is evil, an approver of what is good ; and if 
e is legitimately attended to, sedulously known, and religiously 
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reverenced, in the way he was reverenced by Socrates, with 
justice and innocence, will be a predicter in things uncertain, 
a premonitor in things dubious, a defender in things dangerous, 
and an assistant in want.' 

Another question will naturally arise in many minds, whether 
the fact of such opinions being held by heathen Socrates, does 
not argue against the necessity of divine revelation ? We an- 
swer, No ; but that, on the contrary, whatever be the arguments 
of the modem objector to a divine revelation, he has no right 
to claim Socrates as his associate. 

For, in the first place, the moral opinions of Socrates were 
very defective. This is seen, among other instances, in the 
manner he treats of women. He never seems to consider their 
moral influence at all. They are only regarded by him as the 
mothers of the children of the state, and as little more than ne 
cessary evils. The hallowed influence of the marriage con- 
tract, and the vital connexion of female purity with social hap- 
piness, was to him unknown. For in the beginning of the 
eighth book on the Republic, Plato (and I fear this time with 
too much truth) puts into his mouth the following startling sen- 
tence : ' These things are now agreed on, that in this city, 
which is to be constituted in a perfect manner, the women are to 
he common, the children common, and the education common.' 
And there are many things of a like character recorded of him 
elsewhere. Knowing this, we need not wonder that we find 
him visiting the watty and learned Aspasia, and the less cele- 
brated though clever Throdota, without appearing to think the 
less of them, that they followed the most infamous profession. 
Indeed, it is only where Christianity has taught men to value 
the virtues of the heart more than physical strength and vo- 
luptuous pleasure, that women are raised to that influence in 
society, which, among us, they so well deserve, and so beauti- 
fully adorn. There only have men learned, that female virtue 
is, under God, the purest fountain of human happiness ; that 
the holiest temple on earth is the home consecrated by the pious 
ministry of woman ; and that the bosom of a faithful mother is 
the altar upon which infant man is most securely dedicated to 
his country, to the world, and to God. 

' There woman reigus ; the mother, daughter, wife^ 
Strew with fresh flowers the thorny way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delighted eye, 
An angel guard of loves and graces lie : 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet.* 

Besides, no one can be more fully persuaded of the insuflS- 
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ciency of his reason to discover moral truth, than was Socrates 
himself. It was a favorite observation of his, that the Divine 
Original had veiled many things in mystery, to teach us de- 
pendence and reverence ; nay, that these mysteries proved the 
superior divinity. For this reason, he constantly exhorted his 
followers to consult the will of Deity, and seek his guidance. 
He taught, it is true, the noble maxim, that the ' honorable 
was no other than the useful,' a principle, which that purest of 
Roman moralists, Cicero, has so largely and delightfully dwelt 
upon ; but how to discover, always, what was honorable and 
useful, he confessed his inability ; and declared his behef, that 
men would yet be taught by revelation from heaven that which 
they could not discover themselves. This he states distinctly, 
in the treatise on the Republic, when he says that a perfect 
kingdom would yet be estabUshed upon earth, by men inspired 
by God ; and that until such inspiration is given, all attempts 
to form a perfect state, will be in vain. In the same^ork he 
also asserts with confidence, that a perfect example of human 
excellence would yet appear among men. His description of 
this perfect or just man is so curious, (I had almost said pro- 
phetic,) that I give it here, as it is found in the second book of 
the Republic. ' He will be a simple and ingenuous man, de • 
siring, according to iEschylus, not the semblance but the reality 
of goodness ; for if he shall be thought to be just, he will ^ave 
honor and rewards ; and thus it will be uncertain whether he 
be just for the pure sake .of justice, or the rewards and honors 
of it. Let him be stripped of every thing but his integrity ; 
while he doth no injustice, let him have the reputation of doing 
the greatest ; that he may be tortured for justice, not yielding 
to reproach, or such things as arise from it; but may be im- 
moveable until death, appearing to be unjust through life, yet 
being really just. The just man being of this disposition, wiU 
be scourged, tormented, bound, have his eyes burnt out, and 
lastly, having suffered all manner of evils, will be crucified.' 
He speaks yet more plainly in the second Alcibiades, where 
this dialogue occurs : — 

' Socrates. It is altogether necessary, Alcibiades, that you 
should wait (to be taught to pray) till some person teach you 
how you ought to behave both toward God and men. 

Alcibiades. And when will that time come, Socrates ? And 
who is he that will teach me ? With what pleasure ought I to 
look upon him ? 

Soc, He will do it, who watches over you ; but methinks, 
as we read in Homer, that Minerva scattered the mist that 
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veiled Diomede's eyes and hindered him from distinguishing 
between God and man, so it is necessary that he should, in the 
first place, scatter the darkness that covers your soul, and after^ 
ward give you the remedies that are necessary to put you in a 
condition to discover between good and evil, tor at present yoa 
know not how to do so. 

Aid. Let him do so ; let him scatter this darkness, and do 
whatever else he pleases. I abandon myself to his conduct, 
and am very ready to obey all his commands, provided I shall 
be made the better for it. '^ 

Soc. Do not doubt of that. For this governor I tell you of, 
has a most tender love for you. 

Aid. I think I had better defer sacrificing till that time. 

Soc. You are right, for otherwise you will run a great risk. 

Aid. I will defer it, and to express my gratitude to you fijr 
this good counsel, let me take this crown from my head, and 
place it upon yours. We will give other crowns to the gods 
for the service we owe them, when I see that happy day — 
which will not be deferred long, if they please.' 

Eupolis, a pupil of Socrates, 440 a. c, has left us also an 
admirable Hymn to the Creator, from which Pope has evi- 
dently borrowed the opening part of his Universal Prayer. I 
subjoin an extract from an excellent translation by Samuel 
Wesley, the father of the founder of Methodism. It may he 
found in Coke's life of the latter : 

* Author of being, source of light, 
With unfading beauties bright. 
Fulness, goodness, rolling round. 
Thine own fair orb without a bound, 
Whether Thee thy suppliants call 
Truth, or Good, or one, or all, 
EI, or lA, Thee we hail, 
Essence that can never fail ; 
Grecian or Barbaric name. 
Thy steadfast being still the same ; 
Thee will I sing, O Father Jove ! 
And teach the world to jiraise and love. 
And yet a greater Hero fart 
(Unless great Socrates doth err,) 
Shall rise to bless some future day, 
And teach to live, and teach to pray. 
Come, unknown Instructor, come ! 
Our leaping hearts shall make thee room . 
Thou with Jove our vows shall share. 
Of Jove and Thee we are the care.' 

With such almost prescient opinions, who can doubt that 
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Socrates, had he Kved in our day, would have been a Chris- 
tian ? Certainly nothing can be more unfair than for the op- 
Eonents of revelation to claim him as being with them. And 
ere I cannot avoid adding a testimony, wrung from the soiJ 
of the sensual but eloquent Rousseau. It is found in the second 
volume of ' Emilia.' ' What prejudices, what blindness, must 
possess that man who dares to compare the son of Sophronis- 
cus with the son of Mary ? What an immense distance be- 
tween them ? Socrates dying without pain, without ignominy, 
easily supported to the last hisr character ; and if this easy 
death had not cast a lustre upon his life, it might have been 
doubted whether Socrates, with all his genius, was any thing 
but a sophist. (Here the Frenchman is characteristically ex- 
travagant.) It may be said he invented morality, but before 
him others had practised it. He only said what they had done, 
and made lessons of their examples. Aristides had been just, 
before Socrates said what justice was. Leonidas had died for 
his country, before Socrates had made love of country a duty. 
Sparta was sober, before Socrates had praised sobriety. Be- 
fore he had defined virtue, Greece abounded with virtuous men. 
But where did Jesus, among his countrymen, take the pattern 
of that elevated and pure morality, of which he alone hath 
given both the precept and example? From the bosom of the 
most furious fanaticism, the highest Wisdom made herself 
heard, and the simplicity of the most heroic virtue honoi^d the 
vilest people upon earth. The death of Jesus, expiring in tor- 
ments, blasphemed, reviled, execrated by a whole people, is 
the most fearful death one could dread. Socrates taking the 
cup of poison, blessed the weeping man who presented it. 
Jesus, in the midst of a frightful punishment, prayed for his 
blood-thirsty executioners. Yes! if the life and death of So- 
crates be that of a philosopher, the life and death of Jesus is 
that of a God !' 

{To be continued,) 



GENIUS. 

Genius ! — oh, didst thou know its fate, 
Thou Mst wish not to possess it 

Thou little know'st how envious Hate 
And cold Caprice oppress it : 

How slow Fame lends her sunny rajf 

And oh 1 how fast it fades away ! 
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The Desert Steed ! the desert steed, 

That never man bestrode, — 
He matches *gaindt the wind his speed. 
He drinks the streams tha^ mountains feed« 
He gallops o*er a fenceless mead. 

Where man hadi never trod. 

Lo ! where the reinless chargers stand, 
Lords of the boundless plain,— 

Lo ! where the leader of the band, 

With hoofs that iron never spanned. 

Spurns high in air the glittering sand. 
And shakes his streaming mane ! 

Yon wild colts crop no clover'd lawn, — 

Unpampered, fierce, and free ; 
On human hand they ne'er shall fawn. 
No spur by heel of tyrant worn. 
Shall ever lance the desert-born. 

Or mar their bondless glee. 

Hark ! a low, wild, and fiend-like yell, 

Upon the wind sweeps by ; 
The herd have caught its dismal swell, 
That fatal cry they know too well ; 
The mountain wolves, with hunger fell, 

A thousand strong, are nigh ! 

One howling monster, gaunt and gray. 

Leads on the phalanx grim : 
The desert coursers stand at bay. 
Loud rings their shrill and scornful neigh, 
A solid circle their array, — 

An hundred heels its rim ! 

They come ! they come ! the famished troopf 
With white fangs gleaming bare ; 

Their necks the glossy chargers stoop. 

Spurned high above each lifted croup. 

The foremost of the savage group 
Are whirling through the air. 

Short space repelled, the daring pack 

Again the charge renew : 
Again from launching hoofs sent back. 
Maimed, crushed, and stunned from the attacky 
They sullenly their course retrack. 

And vanish from the view. 
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Once more in freedom's wild excess 

Disperse the shining thrnog ; 
These desert plains are verdureless, 
And on, in search of pasture, press 
The racers of the wilderness, — 
The beautiful, the strong ! 

Oh ! had J faith in Brahma*s creed, 

That brutal form may shroud ' 
The soul from human vestments freed, 
And if my will my choice might lead, 
I'd be the bounding Desert Steed, 
That man had never cowed ! 



ASTRONOMY. 

PBOF. MIT(fHELL'S LECTURES, NO. S. 



The Telescope and the heavenS'-^Copemicits — KefUr^^their theories and ^^' 
eoveries — accounting for the movements of the pianets by m4xthematic€d laws — 
law of gravitation discovered hy Sir Isaac Newton — eclipse of the sun observed^ 
SfiQO years ago at Babylon — La Place'' s discoveries — Bode^s discovery of the 
law of distances — dotibts as to another planet — solved by EncJce — Saturn-^ 
Herschel and his Planet — Bouvard of Prance — RotuiVs observations^Lever" 
rier^s observations and discovery — the lecturer* s observation on the same planet 
— Leverrier again-^the planets all circulating in nearly the sameplane-^-sup* 
position of the fixed positions of planets illustratedr-^nal settlemnt of the 
position of the new planet — renetced observations of Prof, Mitchell, 

Ladies ahd Gentlemen: — ^In the course of the last lecture, I 
attempted to give some idea of the power of the Telescope, by 
unfolding to you the results which have been achieved through 
its mighty instrumentality. My object was, to convey to your 
mind some notion of the range which we are permitted to take 
through space, when carried by this mighty instrument. But 
it will be remembered that I only moved outward, in one di- 
rection. I penetrated from point to point, from object to object,, 
from star to star, from system to system, from cluster to cluster,, 
until the distance became so great that light, upon its tireless 
wing, almost refused to pass the mighty interval. All this ha» 
been accomplished by the science, the skill, and the mechan* 
ical ingenuity of man ; and it is with this instrument that L 
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has prosecuted his explorations of the vast universe of (Jod. 
But in all this we have said nothing of the laws which govern 
the material universe. We have said nothing of the mighty 
globes that wheel their mystic flight through space, making 
the melody of motion, if not the fancied music of the spheres. 
Are these globes governed by law ; or do they sweep through 
space regardless of any bond uniting them to the centre of the 
universe ? Is it law that reigns, or is it chaotic confusion ? For 
more than 3,000 years the eye gazed upon these far distant 
and beautiful orbs; it watched their motions through the 
heavens ; it determined, comparatively, their relative dis- 
tances, and, approximately, their periodic time. But for that 
entire period, the law regulating these motions was locked up — 
it was a sealed book. 

Copernicus announced to us, as I have already said, the 
true system of the Universe ; but it was not until the powerful 
genius of Kepler was turned to the subject, that any law was 
evolved by which it was possible to account for and determine 
with certainty the movements of the planets. After long years 
of toil and study, this most extraordinary of all the geniuses 
that ever graced our earth — the first in point of time, and the 
first in point of talent — revealed to us the laws that govern the 
Heavenly Bodies. I have only time to announce these laws 
to-night. Would that I had time to unfold to you the workings 
of his mighty mind : but its results are all that I can give you. 
He found that the old idea, that the planets revolved in circles 
round the sun, was false. This idea had become so stamped 
upon the minds of the old astronomers that it resisted every 
investigation that tended to conflict with it. Its grasp had 
been so fastened upon them, that they could not loose its hold. 
But Kepler, by his genius, rose to the true comprehension of 
the orbits of the planets. He found that these orbs performed 
their revolutions, not in circles, but in elliptic curves. This 
was his first grand discovery. The true orbit of the planets 
was now known ; and the next thing to be done, was to dis- 
cover the law regulating their motions, and by which they 
could be traced in their joumeyings, and their progress marked. 
He found that if a line were drawn from the Sun, which occu- 
pies a point in the centre, out to the planet, that as the planet 
moves round the Sun, this line will sweep over equal surfaces 
in equal times. 

Here was the second grand discovery, and now it was found 
possible to trace the planets round the sun, and to account for 
all their movements. Here, it would seem, that the mind of any 
man might have remained satisfied, after revealing these two 
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great truths, that have been continually more and more verified, 
as we have penetrated into space. It was not so, however, 
with the mind of Kepler. Having discovered that all the 
planets revolve in elliptic curves around the sun, and that the 
sun occupied the focus of all these revolutions, his mind was so 
impressed with the beauty of these laws, that the thought oc- 
curred to him, that possibly there might be some law uniting 
all these bright worlds together in one grand system, and that 
some relation existed between their periodic time and their 
relative distances, which, if ascertained, would enable him 
when knowing the one to discover the other. For seventeen 
years he examined this matter with unremitting attention. He 
formed every possible hypothesis — he exhausted his ingenuity 
in attempting to discover this law. At the close of this long 
period, he reached his final grand result. He demonstrated 
this truth — that the squares of the periodic time of the planets 
are always proportioned to the cubes of their distances. Per- 
haps this language is not familiar to all who hear me. One 
moment for explanation : The square of a number is produced 
by multiplying it into itself — thus the square of 4 is 16 ; the 
cube of a number is found by multiplying it into itseh' three 
times ; the fourth power by multiplying the number four times, 
&c. This is a very simple law, and with its aid, if we know 
the periodic times of the planets, and know the distance of a 
single one of them belonging to this mighty brotherhood of 
worlds, we can in a moment reveal the distances of all the 
others in succession. — When Kepler had reached th^se grand 
results, nothing more remained to be done. The great prob- 
lem of the universe had been resolved. But something more 
was to be accomplished. How was it that the planets were 
retained in their orbit ? What power was it that bound them 
to the sun? It required the genius of Newton, to resolve this 
great problem. And he, centering all the energies of his 
mighty mind upon this great idea, from year to year, finally 
rose to the great truth — finally reached the discovery of the . 
great law of gravitation. Here again I wish it were possible 
for me to explain the reasonings by which he reached this 
grand result ; but again I am forced to give you only the result 
He found this to be true — ^that every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts every other particle, and that this attraction 
increases in a ratio corresponding to the amount of matter con- 
tained in 'the body, and diminishing in a ratio corresponding 
to the distance between the bodies. Suppose, for instance, 
two bodies to be located in the heavens, a certain distance 
apart. The distance between these bodies, we wUl call 2, and 
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the attraction which one exerts over the other, we will repre- 
sent by 1. Now, if you remove one of these bodies twice its 
original distance from the other, its attraction will be but 1-4, 
ana if you remove it three times its distance, its attraction will 
be but 1-9, and as you continue to remove it, its attraction will 
be expressed by a fraction, the numerator of which will be 1, 
and the denominator the square of the distance. 

As soon as the law of Giuvitation was discovered, the whole 
movement of the universe became a new problem. As soon 
as Newton found that it regulated the movements of the moon, 
he extended it to the planets, and he went still farther — ^he 
attempted the resolution of another problem. If, said he, the 
sun exerts an influence upon all the planets which is equal to 
the inverse ratio of its distance, what will be the curve of their 
revolution ? He computed that when he reached the expres- 
sion of the orbit, it would be the expression of ellipse ; but to 
his astonishment, he found that was not the expression. He 
found a general expression not only of the elliptic curve, but of 
three other curves, the ellipse, the parabola, the hyperbola, 
and the circle. He employs the Telescope for the purpose oif 
verifying the result. He finds the example of the circle in the 
orbit of the four moons of Jupiter. The ellipse in the orbits of 
the planets, and in the orbits of the comets, he finds examples 
of the parabola and the hyperbola. The next great point was 
this : If all the bodies in space, are mutually operated upon by 
each other, then we must examine the influence produced — we 
must weigh the sun and all the planets, and determine the 
matter they contain, and their relative distances from each 
other. Let us wing our flight in imagination to the sun ; there 
we find a mighty globe, 880,000 miles in diameter — ^here we 
fix our position. 96,000,000 of miles from the sun, vire fix our 
eye upon a globe, fastened in space and stationary. If a force 
should set that body in motion, it would move off in "a straight 
line through space ; but the attraction of the sun seizes it, and 
lo ! a planet, bathed in the light of its parent sun, wheels in an 
undeviating orbit around its great centre. 

Now, if we had but this sun, and this planet, it would move 
on for ever in the same path. Centuries, ages might roll away, 
and yet our solitary planet would be found whirling through 
the same orbit. But now let us make a change — around this 
planet, let us fling a circling moon. This, too, if it were not 
under the influence of any other object than its own centre^ 
would take up its unvarying circle. But as the primary planet 
takes its course, round the sun, the latter draws me moon away 
firom the earth, and here are introduced disturbances ; one m 
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these bodies interferes with another— yet it matters not how 
complex these disturbances may be ; analysis can trace them, 
and not only traoe them, but add other planets and other satel- 
lites, and yet the mutual disturbances of these upon each other 
have been computed in the most absolute manner. The ma- 
thematician has gone so far as actually to write oqt, in symbol- 
ical characters, me history of the Universe. We have not only 
the present and the past, but what is more wonderful still, 
roll back the curtain of futurity, and predict with absolute cer- 
tainty, changes that are to take place in the marshalings of the 
hosts of the Universe. 

Three thousand years ago, an astronomer who was then lo- 
cated upon the Tower of Babylon, announced that the Sun 
was sinking in eclipse. We know the year^ we know the 
circumstances, we know the fact, and now the mathematician 
and the astronomer take up this problem, and running back- 
ward through all the movements of the Moon and Sun, deter- 
mine the relative distances of these bodies at that period, and 
when this is ascertained, it is found that the mean motion of 
the Moon is not what it was 3000 years ago. The observations 
of our day prove that the Moon is now moving- more rapidly 
in its orbit than at earlier periods. This fact, for a long time 
perplexed astronomers. Some conceived that it would be ne- 
cessary to reject the old tables of computation ; some that the 
law of gravitation could not account for it ; and after much 
toilsome examination it was almost abandoned in des|)air, when 
fortunately. La Place stepped in, and applying his mighty 
mind to the solution of the problem, rescues Science from the 
dilemma in which she seemed to be placed. I mention this 
fact, and I shall now explain it, to show you how far the 
mind has carried its investigations. By a strict observance, we 
find that the figure of the Earth's orbit is slowly changing. 
From year to year, we find it gradually opening out and be- 
coming nearly circular. The Moon being disturbed in its 
movement by the Sun, is not permitted to move so completely 
under the influence of its centre, the Earth, as it would other- 
wise be. The sun, by its attraction, retards the movement of 
the Moon around the Earth, but as the Earth is gradually re- 
moving from the Sun, as its orbit grows more and more circu- 
lar, the Moon is carried farther and farther from its disturbing 
influence, and being thus left more under the immediate con- 
trol of the Earth, its motion is accelerated from year to year, 
and from age to age. But mark the result. The Moon, in 
3000 years, has got in advance of its old place only about 
thirty-six times its diameter. Minute «as this is, it has been 
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detected, its origin and its cause have been assigned, and we 
know it will go on increasing for thousands and thousands of 
years. But there is a limit to its acceleration. That time will 
be when the Earth's orbit shall become exactly round. Then 
its pac;e will be retarded, and as the Earth's orbit begins to 
grow elliptical, the motion of the Moon will decrease, and thus 
oscillating backward and forward, this mighty pendulum will 
continue to strike the hours of eternity. 

Having now reached the point of showing to you the charac- 
ter of the investigations which have been pursued with refer- 
ence to our own system, I find the time will not permit me to 
enlarge upon the subject. I proceed at once, then, to the ex- 
amination of the Solar System, with a view to introduce the 
discovery of the new Planet. We are Indebted to Bode, of 
Berlin, for the discovery of a law which determines in a very 
singular manner the relative distances of the Planets. He 
found that by taking the series of numbers, 

O 3 6 13 34 4§ 96 IM 

and adding four to each term, making a new series of 

4 7 10 16 3§ 53 lOO IM 

he had an exact table of the relative distances of the Planets. 
Our Earth is placed at ' 10,' and the other old Planets are 
ranged in the order of their distances, giving the following re- 
sult: 
4 7 10 16 3§ 53 ^ 100 196 



Blank — subsequent- 
ly filled by the disco- 
very of the Aste- 
roids. 



Blank— filled 
by the disco- 
very of Her- 
schel. 



As will be seen in the table, there was found to be an inter- 
val between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, the law was bro- 
ken — ^there was no Planet to fill up the space. The idea oc- 
curred that there might be a Planet revolving within the orbits 
of these two planets, and Astronomers were watching eagerly 
for any phenomenon that might present itself in that part of the 
Heavens. It so happened, that at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and on the very first day of the century, Piazzi of Paler- 
mo finds entering that portion of the Heavens an object that 
ought not to be there if his charts are true. It had the appear- 
ance of a fixed star, but by its motions it ought to be a Planet. 
For forty days he followed it up, noting its position night aitei 
night, till finally a sufficient number of observations were ob- 
tained to enable him tQ determine the limits of its orbit — and 
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behold! it filled the space in the extraordinary series, com- 

fleting and making it a perfect scale from beginning to end. 
will but advert to the other discoveries. In a few years an- 
ot]?er body was added, and then another, and then a fourth, 
making four small Planets between Mars and Jupiter. It was 
believed that there would never be another found. It seemed 
that the whole Heavens had been explored, and so thoroughly 
that no object could have escaped the scrutiny. But on the 
12th of December, 1845, we find it announced by Encke of 
Driessen, in Germany, that he had added a fifth star to the 
number, and now we have five small planets revolving between 
Mars and Jupiter. 

The system being now complete, we go out at once by 
means of this series to the most distant of all the old Planets 
— the Planet Saturn. Before the close of the last century it 
was noticed that there appeared to be some disturbing influ- 
ence exerted upon this Planet. It was found that it was not 
even in its motions ; it was irregular, and its irregularities were 
induced by influences lying, possibly, upon the exterior of the 
orbit of the Planet. But no mind was found bold enough to 
enter into an investigation of the causes of these phenomena 
at that day. In 1781 a fortunate accident revealed the cause. 
Sir Wm. Herschel finds a new Comet. But when the mathe- 
matician takes up his apparatus and examines it, he finds that 
this Comet is in fact no Comet, but a Planet. He finds that 
the object which Herschel had revealed to the eye was a large 
Planet, far distant from the Sun. This seemed to be the last 
link in the mighty chain that Science had been so long forging. 
It seemed to be impossible to reach beyond this limit, for this 
star or planet is not visible without the aid of a Telescope. It 
is 1,800,000,000 miles from the central Sun. In a little time 
it was found that this planet had already been seen years be- 
fore. It was found that the old Astronomers had remarked it, 
but had believed it to be a fixed star. This gave great advan- 
tages to the modern Astronomers, for they found it possible to 
avail themselves of the computations of the ancients in their 
investigations. Its movements were watched, and it was 
found utterly impossible to reconcile the old observations with 
the new ones. In 1781, Bouvard, a French Astronomer, 
turns his attention to the subject. He finds it impossible to 
reconcile the new with the old-computations, and it is impossi- 
ble for him to settle whether the discrepancy grows out of the 
imperfections of the instruments or the action of some unknown 
force in the Heavens. At length he said, ' I will reject the 
old — I will adopt the new. I will compute the elements of this 
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51anet, and compute the tables by which I shall be guided.' 
'hese tables were computed ; but in few years we find the 
computed and the observed places of the Planet again disa- 
greeing. The Planet was getting in advance of its computed 
place — it was getting farther from the Sun than it ought to be. 
As early as 1833, we find the Astronomer Roual observing 
with great accuracy the fluctuations of this Planet, and after 
attempting the influence of every force that could be brought 
to bear upon its movements, he found that the Planet had in- 
creased its distance from the Sun twice the distance of the 
Moon- from the Earth. What power was there concealed in 
the vast depths of space, that could exert such an influence 
over this Planet? 

For a long time no mind dared to touch the problem. At 
length a young Astronomer rises, unknown to fame, but with a 
mind capable of grasping all the diflBculties involved in any of 
these questions. I refer, of course, to Leverrier. He began 
by taking up the movements of Mercury. . He was dissatisfied 
with the old computations and the old tables, and he ventured 
to begin anew, and to compute an entirely new set of tables. 
With these new tables he predicted the precise instant when 
the planet Mercury, on the 18th of May, 1845, would touch 
the Sun, and sweep across it. The time rolls round when the 
Planet is to be seen, and his prediction verified or confuted. 
The day arrives, but alas ! for the computer, the clouds let 
down their dark curtains and veil the Sun from his sight. Our 
own Observatory had just been finished, and if the audience 
will permit, I will state briefly my own observations upon the 
Planet. I had ten long years been toiling. I had commenced 
what appeared to be a hopeless enterprise. But finally I saw 
the building finished — I saw this mighty Telescope erected — ^I 
had adjusted it with my own hands — I had computed the pre- 
cise time when the Planet would come in contact with the 
Sun's disk, and the precise point where the contact would take 
place ; but when it is remembered that only about the thous- 
andth part of the Sun's disk enters upon the field of the Tele- 
scope, the importance of directing the instrument to the right 
point will be realized. Five minutes before the computed 
time of the contact I took my place at the instrument. The 
beautiful machinery that carries the Telescope^ with the . Sun 
Was set in motion, and the instrument directed to that part of 
the Sun's disk at which it was anticipated the contact would 
take place. And there I sat, with feelings which no one in this 
audience can realize. It was my first effort. All had been 
done by myself. After remaining there for what seemed to be 
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long hours,! inquired of my assistant how much longer I would 
have to wait. -I was answered^bi^r minutes. I kept my place 
for what seemed an age, and again inquired as before. He 
told me that but one minute had rolled by. It seemed as if 
Time had'folded his wings, so slowly did the moments crawl 
on. I watched on till I was told that but one minute remain- 
ed, and within sixteen seconds of the time I had the almost 
bewildering gratification of seeing the Planet break the contact, 
and slowly move on till it buried itself round and deep and 
sharp in the Sun. 

I refer to this fact for two reasons: first, to verify Lever- 
RiER, and second, to impress upon your minds the desirable- 
ness of locating our Observatories in different parts of the 
earth, a^o European astronomer could have made this obser- 
vation, because, in their longitudes, the Sun would have set pre- 
vious to the contact of the Planet with its disk. I had the grati- 
fication of furnishing these observations to Leverrier himselfj 
who reported upon them to the Academ}^ of Sciences. The 
triumph of Leverrier was complete. It was after this that 
Arago, seeing the characteristics of his mind, said to him, 
* Take up the movements of the planet Herschel, watch them, 
analyze them, and tell us what it is that causes them.' Lever- 
rier throws aside all other employments, and gives his mind to 
the investigation of this subject. He begins entirely back. He 
takes up the movements of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, and 
investigates them anew — ^he leaves nothing untouched. Finally, 
after having in the most absolute manner computed all the in- 
fluence they exercise upon the planet Herschel, he says, ' I 
now know positively all existing causes that disturb the Planet, 
but there is an outstanding power that disturbs it, not yet ac- 
counted for ; and now let me rise to a knowledge of that out- 
standing cause.' He did what no other man ever had attempt- 
ed. . He cleared up all difficulties, he made all daj^light before 
his gaze. And now how shall I give to you an account of the 
train of reasoning by which he reached out into unknown space, 
and evoked from its bosom a mighty world ? If you will give 
me the time, I will attempt to give you an idea of his mighty 
workings in the fields of Science. 

In the first place, let it be remembered that the planets cir- 
culate through the Heavens in nearly the same plane. If I 
were to locate the Sun in the centre of the floor, in locating the 
Planets around it, I should place them upon the floor, in the 
same plane. The first thing that occurred to Leverrier, in 
looking for the Planet, was this : he need not look out of the 
plane of the ecUptic. Here, then, was one quarter in which 
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the unknown body was to be found. The next thing was this: 
where is it located, and what is its distance from the Sun? 
The law of Bode gave to him the approximate distance. He 
found the distance of Saturn was about double that of Jupiter, 
and the distance of Herschel twice that of Saturn ; and the 
probability was, that the new planet would be twice the dis- 
tance of Herschel; and as Herschel's distance is 1,800,000,000 
miles, the new Planet's would be 3,600,000,000. Having ap- 
proximated its distance, what is its periodic time ? — for if he 
can once get its periodic time, he can trace it out without diffi- 
culty. According to the third of Kepler's laws, as the square 
of the period of Herschel is to the square of the period of the 
oinknown Planet, so is the cube of the distance of Herschel to 
the cube of the distance of the unknown Planet. There is only 
one term unknown. The periodic time of Herschel we will 
call 1, and its distance 1, and by resolving the equation we 
find the periodic time of the new Planet to be a fraction less 
than three times that of Herschel, or about 220 years. Now, 
if it be required to perform 360 degrees in 220 years, it will 
perform about a degree and a half in one year. Only one 
thing more remains to be accomplished. If it is possible to 
get the position of the unknown body at any time, we can trace 
it up to where it should be in 1847. 

First, then, let us suppose the Sun, Herschel and the new 
Planet in certain fixed positions, which we will represent as 
follows : 

© ^ Unknown, or 

Sun. Herschel. Leverrier Planet. 

It will be observed that a line drawn out from the Sun to the 
right will pass through Herschel, and if continued, will inter- 
sect the new Planet. It is very apparent, that when these 
three orbs occupy the position assigned them above, the influ- 
ence of the unknown Planet upon Herschel will be exercised 
in the highest degree, and consequently, that Herschel will be 
drawn farther from the Sun at that juncture than at any other; 
and if we know where Herschel is, when this effect is produced, 
by prolonging the line through Herschel outward, it must pass 
through the new Planet. The delicate observations upon 
Herschel gave this result, and showed when it was that it was 
swayed farthest from the Sun. By taking the place occupied 
by the new Planet at that time, and increasing it onward one 
degree and a half per annum, we can point out the place it 
must occupy at any given period. In September last we find 
Leverrier communicating these results to his friends in Berlin. 
They are provided with charts, on which every observed star 
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is mapped down, and if any new object presents itself in the 
Heavens, it is immediately subjected to a rigid scrutiny. On 
the very night on which Leverrier's, letter had been received, 
we find the Telescope directed to the designated point in the 
Heavens. A stranger appears, but has only the aspect of a 
fixed star. Long did the eye watch, that night, but no motion 
was found. When twenty-four hours rolled round, and it was 
once more possible to fix the instrument upon this strange body, 
it had moved in the precise degree and direction computed. 
The new Planet was found. The news spread with the ut- 
most rapidity throughout the world, all Europe was electrified, 
and soon the intelligence crossed the waters. Our Telescope 
was directed to this object. All had hitherto failed, no eye had 
ever seen it round and planet-like from its disk. The evening 
finally came round for the examination. Time moved on its 
leaden wings, but twilight faded away at length, and I took my 
^eat, with my assistant, at the instrument. I directed the 
Telescope to that point of the Heavens. I found four stars on 
the field of view. The first was brought to the field of view 
of the instrument, and pronounced to be a fixed star, and so 
with the second. The third was brought forward, and before 
it had reached the centre of the field, I heard the exclamation, 
There it is !' And there it was, as bright and beautiful as Ju- 
piter himself. Here was a result not attained by any other in- 
strument in the world. When we know that a body is a Planet, 
then, and not till then, do we find the disk. The great rival 
of our instrument had seen it, but did not recognise it. 

Before five minutes had elapsed the micrometical wires pro- 
nounced its diameter to be 40,000 miles. Here were results 
such as. no previous one had attained. I mention it. because 
I think it is right that our own country, which has but just 
commenced its career in this science, snould know what is her 
due, and I trust the day is not far distant, when we shall be- 
come as distinguished for our proficiency, for our learning, for 
our researches, and for our efforts in behalf of Astronomy, as 
we have hitherto been for our profound neglect of every thing 
belonging to this sublime science. 



STYLE: CONDENSATION. 

As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 
Than draw it out, so 'tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 
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Tn son had set on Oibeon, and midnight brooded c er 
The thousand smoking offerings, yet reeking with their gore^ 
The yoQthfal king of Israel in sleep had bowed his head, 
When by his side there seemed to stand a form of fear and diead. 
• The Sjng of kings and Lord ol lords beside him seemed to be, 
And to the sleeping prince he spake, in tones of majesty. 
And said, << What wilt thou, Solomon? What blessing &om my hana 
Wilt thou that I on thee bestow ? Thy Qod thou mayst conmumd ? " 

Then answered Israel's king, and said, << Thon didst my father Uess.. 

As he before thee strove to walk, in troth and rigfateonsness ; 

And now this kindness to my sire thon hast in mercy shown -^ 

This day, as Thou didst promise him, Us son fills David's throne. 

O Jjord, my God ! e'en as a child before Thee am I now, 

Unknowing how to walk aright, to Thee I humbly bow ; 

For the uncounted multitudes who wait my sceptre's sway, 

Give me an understanding heart, that I may Thee obey; 

Give me in justice strict and firm o'er all to watch aright, 

That nought be done on Israel's throne displeasing in thy sight." 

Wb words well-pleased Jehovah heard, and forth he spoke again : 
'''Ncfw shall the prayer thou offerest, not uttered be in vain. 
ThoQ hast not asked for gold of earth, nor yet for length of days, 
For vengeance on thy enemies, for honor, nor for praise. 
The wisdom deep, the knowledge vast, which thou wouldst fain 
Lo ! it is thine, and through thy life shall it thy people bless. 
And though for wealth or worldly fame thou hast not asked of me, 
These shall be thine, exceeding far what has, or yet shall be." 

The vision paused, the king awoke, and lo ! it was a dream, 
' But round about his royal couch a radiance seemed to stream ; — 
Was it the pure and lambent light of Wisdom from on high. 
Or a reflection left behind of brigntness from the sky ? 

Fair maiden ! hast thou turned thee from the gay and giddy crowd? 
And searchest thou for Wisdom's gems ? hast thou thy spirit bowed 
To Him who talked with Solomon in visions of the night ? 
Nay, fear thee not, He will be found of all who seek aright. 
And thou shalt know, e'en for thyself, what he of old thus sought - 
The gift of Wisdom from above — of pure and heavenly thought. 
Then seek, as sought king Solomon, with God and thy own heart. 
And light, as from the " shining ones," shall ne'er from thee depart ; 
And thou shalt find, when this brief life and all its troubles cease, 
TtQB Wisdom's ways are pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
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Our thoughts are boundless, though our frames are frail 
Our soiils immortal, though our limbs decay ; 
Though darkened in this poor life by a veil 
Of suffering, dying matter, we shall play 
In truth^s eternal sunbeams ; on the way 
To Heaven's high eapitol our car shall roll ; 
The temple of the power whom all obey, 
That is the mark we tend to, for the soul 
Can take no lower flight, and seek no meaner goal. 

I feel it — though the flesh is weak, I feel 
The spirit has its energies untamed 
By all its fatal wandenngs ; time may heal 
The wounds which it has suffered ; folly claimed 
Too large a portion of its yout^i ; ashamed 
Of these low pleasures, it would leap and fly, 
And soar on wings of lightning, like the famed 
Elijah, when the chariot rushing by. 
Bore him, with steeds of fire, triumphant to the sky 

We are as barks afloat upon the sea, 
Helmless and earless, when the light has fled, . 
The spirit, whose strong influence can free 
The drowsy soul, that slumbers in the dead, 
Cold night of moral darkness ; from the bed 
Of sloth he rouses at her sacred call, 
And kindling in the blaze around him shed, 
Rends with strong effort sin's debasing thrall, 
And gives to God hb strength, his heart, his mind, 1^ all* 

Our home is not on earth ; although we sleep 
And sink in seeming death awhile, yet then 
The awakening voice speaks loudly, and we leap 
To life, and energy, and light again ; 
We cannot slumber always in the den 
Of sense and selfishness ; the day will break. 
Ere we for ever leave the haunts of men ; 
Even at the parting hour, the soiil will wake, 
Nor, like a senseless brute, its unknown journey takt 
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My dear Emma — 

You cannot imagine how happy I am. A new and more 
beautiful world is opening before me ; and though I am but 
just entering its portals, and I feel that I am hardly beginning 
to perceive the richness of its resources, still, there is enough to 
make me regret that so much of my hfe has passed away, be- 
fore this blc^ssed day dawned upon my spirit. You, doubtless, 
think me talking very extravagandy, and very foolishly ; yet 
have patience, my sister ; for you, too, will learn to love these 
charming pursuits : otherwise they would lose their finest zest 
— the companionship of that dearest fraternal friend, who has 
hitherto shared all my joys — all my hopes and triumphs. 

But I will now proceed to give you a systematic detail of 
this new and delightful study, which, at the present time, en- 
grosses so large a share of my attention, and my love. In 
the first place, I will describe to you the mode of imparting 
this knowledge, which, it seems to me, has such obvious ad- 
vantages over all others, that it must, ultimately, become uni- 
versal. This is an invention of our preceptress, who has been, 
for several years, an eminently successful teacher of the sci- 
ence. Her lessons are entirely oral, and they are illustrated 
by colored diagrams, of which there are twelve — correspond- 
ing with the twelve lessons that make the full course. From 
these we recite simultaneously ; and you cannot think how 
quickly we seize the idea, when communicated in this way, 
and how well we retaia it, too ; for the impressions received 
are. at once, vivid, clear, and strong. One of our class, (and 
by no means an enthusiast, either,) said that she could learn 
more at a single lesson of an hour's length, when given in this 
way, than she could by studying two whole days, by herself. 
We have, at the present time, twenty-five in our class ; and 
the same number of happier girls you never found associated 
anywhere. I think, sometimes, when I look round upon the 
flashing eyes and bright cheeks, that mantle and glow with the 
fresh feeling of new and beautiful thought, that we should re- 
ally be a fine group for a painter. 

In our two first lessons we get the Classes and Orders of 
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Linnaeus ; for we are commencing with the Artificial Method, 
as being easier ; but, as we mean to be thorough botanists, we 
intend to master the Natural Method also. When we are 
tolerably perfect in these two first lessons, we are prepared to 
commence our Botanical excursions and Analysis. You should 
see us in these walks; nay, you should be with us, my sister; 
and you would surely confess that I am not extravagant in my 
description ; and that the rich overflow of joy in young and 
innocent hearts — ^from deeply conscious spirits, now just wak- 
ing to a perception of the divinest mysteries of nature, cannot 
be exaggerated. It is as if each one of us had suddenly be- 
come possessed of the true Lamp of Aladdin, with the power 
of conjuring up, at will, treasures far richer than ever beamed 
upon the charmed fancy of the sweet poet of Arabia. They 
are truly infinite ; and there can be no ugly roc's egg in the 
way for us to wish for, and thereby despoil ourselves of the 
real, substantial wealth we are gathering. 

We go to our lesson at seven o'clock in the morning, because 
there are several teachers in the class, and they have no other 
leisure hour in the day. On Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, if fine, we make our herborizing excursions ; and these 
are always " white days" with us. We have a tin box to 
hold our specimens, which we have, in the absence of a known 
name, called our Herborizer. This is made to shut perfectly 
tight, and is well japanned to prevent oxydation. It has also 
a handle for the convenience of carrying. The philosophy of 
this box is founded upon a very interesting principle in vege- 
table life. All plants evaporate, more or less abundantly, from 
their whole surface ; and the box, by excluding the air, greatly 
retards this process, so that specimens may be kept quite fresh 
even for a week, or more. But if they are very dry, or are 
intended to be kept for a considerable time, we generally sprin- 
kle them plentifully with water from some neighboring brook, 
or pool ; and this administers to another capability of plants — 
that of absorption. The herborizer is of such size as to hold 
the largest specimens, without cramping or disfiguring them ; 
and you would laugh to see our younger girls contend for the 
honor of carrying it. 

A few days ago, as we marched in full procession through a 
factory village, we created quite a sensation. We had added 
greatly to our numbers by inviting friends and acquaintances, 
who joined us for the pleasure of the ramble. I believe they 
thought we must have been a company of Yankee pedlars ; 
and the idea of this character amused some of us very much, 
as we bore the innocent cause of wonder triumj)hantly through 
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the f!roii[)s lluit were gatlicred by every doorway, for it wa* 
noon, Ui sjiiTulali- tinnn tlic probabilities of our mission. Tbey 
did iifil sny in words, " What have you got to sell in that tin 
tnmk, !imi wlniiiitulir tlic sun are tliere so many ofyouforP* 
but l)iiir iiitiiiris ^ixikc il out very dislincdy- As we passed by 
these puor chiltlrcii of labor, my heart rejoiced within roe. to 
tliink till' bk'^riin<r was i>ri'|)arccf, and actually coming to ihar 
hearts al.so; fur I mu^it liere tell you that Mrs. GrenviUe is in- 
tending to puhlish licr Diugroms, in connexion with her own 
simple, L'onuiifC, and bcauliVul method of teaching the science:. 
and so arranged that any jx:rson of ordinary' capaj^ity iaa\ h-:- 
come a student in lioumy without a teacher — even thLiiu i 
there may be little lime, <ir money, to bestow on such pur- 
suits. It is a part of her plan to have the work placed in ilic 
hands of all manual operatives — those who have fewest opfKjr- 
tunities of self-eulture, and, consequently, fewest sources of 
happiness. May not this make an era in the annals of t 
poor ? For to them the wilderness and the solitary place sh^ 
blossom as the rose, anii they who now sit in comparali^ 
darl^ness, shall rejoice in the dawning light of science — grow-l 
ingever fairer, and more perfect, until it shall be as noon-day. f 

But I must tell ;-ou oi the fine walk we have had to-daViJ 
We took our way through an old moist wood, which, at t*" 
early, season, affords die best field for the botanist.* The t. 
thing we found was the delicate little Hepatica, looking I 
from aniong the masses of old wet leaves, lovingly and tr 
ingly, like the eyes of Hope beaming out from the clouds ; 
darkness of tlie pa-st, u|K)n the bright and sunny landscapapj 
wanner and fairer day. 

I cannot stop to icll you of our joy at the accession of emtr^ 
new treasure ; for, to do so would fill volumes ; but all tbm 1 
you must imagine : and let your fancy be vivid as it may, Aj 
will not exceed the reidily. 

Wc eainc to a brook-side, with a warm slope that leaoet 
confidingly to its margin, and there we found the flowers dCfl 
the Blood-Root, (Saiigiiinaria.) Little white lilies they atftl 
exquisitely delicate and beautiful. This plant, too, lias Talu»-I 
ble medicinal qualities found in tlic root, which, on being bio-l 
ken, yields a somewhat viscid juice, of nearly a blood coI(ni>— ■ 
whence its generic name. Having secured a large number of-l 
specimens of this, we went on further, and soon found the I 
early Rue, (Thalictrum dioicum,) which has an obscure and 1 
humble flower ; but the herbage is delicate as may be. This | 
plant occasioned much specalalion among us; for none of u 
bad ever noticed it before, though we had probably walked 
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over it every spring of our lives. And so it was with the early 
Carex, a little dry sedge, that looks for all the world like a re- 
miniscence of the last year ; for its flowers, at the first glance, 
appear like the dried seed vessels of a former season ; but 
nothing that grows is to us now void of interest. 

At length we came to a huge pile of ledges of jocks ; so, 
over them we scrambled, without let or hindrance ; and what 
do you think we got for our pains ? What but the Columbine — 

** The wild and wind-rocked Columbine/' 

you would say ; and it fully justifies that character in the po- 
sition where we found it. We now find in it a sweeter honey 
for the mind than we used to draw from its golden nectaries 
when children. On a barren hill of a hard, gravelly soil, we 
gathered the vernal Everlasting, with its cottony tufts of flowers^ 
of little beauty indeed, but which we have always valued as-- 
being among the earliest flowers of spring, and along with it. 
the early Saxifrage, with its panicles of white blossoms, which 
is also an old acquaintance. The prickly Ash is now ia 
bloom ; and all along the borders of our swamps, and ' moist 
woods, the Maple is flaunting in its profusion of crimson flowers, 
worn like trophies of victory over the dethroned and vanquish- 
ed Winter. In a clump of brown Ferns, we found a lovely 
bed of the early Anemone, two species. You will remember 
that this also is one of our old favorites ; and never did its lit- 
tle rose-tinted and purple bells, and delicate foliage, appear so^ 
lovely ; and the sweet flowers looked out placidly from among 
the homely bushes and rough briers that surrounded them, like 
the divine heirs of genius from among the rude children of 
poverty and toil, with whom they are, perhaps, oftenest found. 
This is, I believe, the true Wind-flower of the poets. You 
know the legend — that when the wind dies, the flowers droop 
and close their petals — ^to revive again with the renewed 
breath of their waking love : and it really seemed to me, that 
when the sweet South stole to their rose-lips, murmuring so- 
blandly, there was a tenderer note in the voice — a conscious- 
ness of giving pleasure ; and I went so far into the spirit of 
this beautiful fable, that I fancied the flowers blushed more 
deeply as they met the tender kiss of love. 

But the crowning triumph of the day I hav« yet to tell.. 
This was the discovery of an extensive locality of the Trail- 
ing Arbutus — ^Yes, the real Trailing Arbutus we have desired. 
.BO much to find, ever since we read the poem of our friend,. 
^ Wirs. Whitman, that so musically chaunts its praises — and 
Mn bloom to) ! I can assure you that the verses are not 
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sweeter than its own perfume, which seemed to me the most 
delicious I ever knew. The whole air was scented with it 
I thought of you as we gathered to the fragrant hill-side, and 
I watched to see our 

** Gay little groups through the wood-paths glide ;" 

For you now love the poetry of flowers as well as you yet will 
the science of flowers. And I thought of your faVorite couplet 
from the same poem, which you repeated so much that it would 
have wearied us, if any thing so melodious could weary ; and 
[ gave utterance to the thought aloud, repeating again and 
again, as if completely entranced, 

•* With joy to its cradle the wild bees come, 
And praise its beauty with drowsy hum ;" 

For I actually saw the bees gathering round it ; and I thought 
there was a deeper joy in their murmur, a sweeter music in 
their song, than I had ever heard before. 

We returned by a difierent way, in order to get the Cowslip 
from a wet meadow ; and there, too, we found the Ictodes, 
better known as Skunk-cabbage. The love of science over- 
came our disgust at its offensive odor, and we gathered several 
specimens, and analyzed them. For this we were well re- 
paid ; for the flower is very curious in structure. It belongs to 
the same natural family with the Calla. Some of us got qirite 
wet ; but all botanists should be cold-bathers — and so afe we 
— to us cold water is perfectly innoxious. It is well that Hy- 
dropathy and the general difiiision of science, are dawning upon 
the world at once. But I must now draw to a close of this 
long letter, wh*cb if you read clear through, I will send another 
next month 

From your loving sister, 

Louisa Franklin. 



TO THE NEW MOON. 

fair gem on the dark brow of night, 
Fancy springs up, exulting, to greet thee ; 

But purer than thine is the light 

Of the eyes smiling gladly to meet me. 

It is glowing — thy crescent, late pale, 
Is glowing, like spray on the ocean; 

But lovelier far, through its veil, 
Steals t^e light of Love's secret emotion. 
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Chase thy sweet slumbers, A - - wake from thy rest 
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SERENADE. 




Breathed from the struigs of my 




2. Steal from thy pillow, 

Thy casement uncloee ; 
Lift the light curtain 

That veils thy repose- 
Softly the moonbeam 

Its mantle will throw, 
0*er thy fair tresses 

And ivory brow. 

3. Part but one bud 

From the jessamine spray, 
Fress to thy bosom, 

Then toss it away- 
Swift through the lattice. 

Kind Zephyr will bring 
Love's fairy token 

To bless while I sing. 
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SKETCHES OF THE STAR-LAND. 



FROM THE DIARY OF A CLAIREYOTANTK. 



HUMBER THRE E . 



"But, lo, yonder !" She pointed towards a depth of shadow 
in the distance, and there, in strong relief against the dark 
foliage, was passing what appeared a skeleton figure of gigan- 
tic proportions, draped in gleaming white. He wore the most 
benign and gentle aspect. One hand bore a laurel chaplet, in- 
tertwined with amaranthine flowers, while he softly waved the 
other, as if to say, " Not yet !" and with a pleasant smile he 
passed along. I looked again, and still farther on the verge of the 
horizon appeared another Shade, of a venerable and'majestic air. 
A single tress of silvery white hair streamed over his broad 
high forehead, wings were appended to his shoulders, and all 
his garments were wrought with the names of year§, and 
months, and weeks, and days, which were continually receding 
from sight, and continually renewed. In one hand he bore a 
large volume, containing the records of creation, and in 
the other was a radiant crown. It was set with stars, as with 
gems — stars that would shine for ever in the fulness of inextin- 
guishable light. 

" I need not tell the^ that these passing shades are Death 
and Time," said Visionaire. " They are the last of the Seven 
Trials, and thou shalt meet them — but not yet. She who has 
safely passed the first five has nothing to fear from these ; and, 
behold, even now they offer to wreathe thee with a chaplet of 
pure renown, and crown thee with immortaUty. Thou art 
tested fully ; thou art strong, and pure, and true. Come, now, 
and enter into the fulness of spiritual life." 

She spoke, and wings seemed expanding within my soul — 
wings, strong wings, that lifted me up — up ! I saw the beau- 
tiful Spirit rising in the air ; and, as if attracted by some irresisti- 
ble magnetic power, I rose also. A complete ethereality pos- 
sessed me. AH the grosser elements of being were dissolved, 
and the freed spirit came forth from the shackles of the flesh, 
like the winged insect from its chrysalis — larger, stronger, more 
beautiful : perfect in all the attributes of its being. I dwell 
upon that moment even now with tears — tears of rapture — only 
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the shadow of which can be perceived by dwellers in the flesh, 
until the disenthralled spirit, bursting away from its cerements, 
shall inhale the atmosphere of its own eternity, in all the ful- 
ness of its beauty, and power, and majest}^, and glory. 

As we continued rising, thick clouds were seen stretching 
beyond and above us ; but their density diminished as we 
drew near, and then they seemed to expand and diffuse them- 
selves through the whole atmosphere, in a transparent haze, 
tinted with mingled hues of rose, and gold, and azure, which 
gave an indescribable beauty to all objects seen through its 
softening medium, while it seemed to act with a lensic power, 
in directing and strengthening the vision. 

Should 1 attempt to describe the sensations experienced, 
when I looked down upon the- World that lay beneath, spread 
out like a map, only not contracted in its lineaments ? It was 
a beautiful picture, with which experience, alone, might associ- 
ate the idea of suffering or crime. I perceived, then, bow the 
original law j of Nature had been violated, and the benevolence 
of the Creator neutralized and rendered of none effect. The 
thought sickened. The sympathies of the flesh overcame the 
new-born energies of spirit, and then I perceived the motion of 
the whirling sphere upon which I gazed. An intense and over- 
whelming dizziness seized me ; and, for the first time, I reali- 
zed my situation — suspended in mid-air, while the sustaining 
influence seemed giving way. The dreadful sensation of fall- 
ing from a great height overcame me with deadly faintness. 
My brain was the centre of a great circle, on which were 
painted stars, planets, and constellations, of wondrous forms, 
whirling around me with the rapidity of lightning ; and to it were 
converging rays of intense hght, until my whole body became 
* as if ignited with consuming fire. Dow^n — dbwn I plunged, 
through the abyss of ether, a helpless, falling body! With 
motion rapid as if borne on the wing of Thought, came 
Vision aire to my relief. She grasped my hand, and the 
weakness, the fire, the dreadful fear itself, were all gone. 

" I wonder not," she said, "that a daughter of Man is op- 
pressed by a view of all the misery and the wickedness of 
Man. She who could be otherwise would not be woman, but a 
monster in human shape. Thy brethren have, indeed, gone far 
astray from the right path; but remember, my sister, that there 
is no shadow so deep but the love of God can pierce it: and 
none can be wholly lost where that heart-beg.m of the Eternal 
penetrates. 

" Remember that the Creator has endowed Man only with 
the elements of what he is destined to become ; leaving those 
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elements free to be acted upon by his own power, and his own 
will ; so that the being evolved may Jiave a positive character. 
Were it otherwise, there would be produced, not a sentient and 
free creature, but only a machine ; however perfect might be 
its proportions — ^however wise and wonderful its operations — 
however beautiful and harmonious its relations with the Uni- 
verse, and with its kind. This is the only light in which the 
justice and the love of God can be reconciled to each other. 
The Spirit of the Father, which is Love, is already beginning to 
be recognised by his children ; and this spirit shall never be 
quenched until its regenerating power reaches every home, and 
fills with its deep blessedness every heart. In the mean time, 
mourn not, though there is much to mourn over, for those who 
cannot look beneath the surface ; but the eye that can pene- 
trate the thick crust of the Apparent, reaching the Actual that 
lies beneath, may perceive the Soul of Man struggling with 
the chaotic elements by which it is enveloped, and converting 
them into materials for its own sustenance and growth ; thus 
working out of the very obstacles which encumber its path, the 
means of progress 5 while the great Idea which it has been 
continually seeking through the lapse 9f ages — now, amid utter 
darkness — now, amid the lurid glare of false meteors, is con- 
tinually evolving itself into purer light and nobler proportions. 
There is, even now, a glimmering, as of earliest dawn, on the 
far horizon of Eternity ; and the day surely is at hand when 
the Soul shall recognise its own image — spotless and perfect as 
when it first emanated from the mind of God, yet self-endowed 
with those active and indestructible energies by which it shall 
know itself as the legitimate child of the Infinite. There are, 
indeed, many sad, many dangerous mistakes in these processes; 
but they cannot be quite fatal — and let this cheer thee. The 
progress of the Soul may be retarded ; but the impetus which 
was communicated by the hand of God cannot be subdued 
by a lesser power; for in its very destiny and essence, as an 
heir of Eternity, as an emanation of the Infinite, it must ulti- 
mately overcome all obstacles — which are finite." " 

As I listened to these words a delicious sweetness pervaded 
my whole being. My soul stretched out its arms, with an em- 
brace wide as humanity itself, and felt the great heart of God 
throbbing in all its pulses. For the first time I knew that all 
mankind are, indeed, brethren; and perceived the infinite value 
of even the meanest human soul. For the first time I felt my- 
self in the direct presence of that Being who is Love. ^ 

" Let me go, my sister," I exclaimed, with an attempt to 
disengage my hand from that of Visionaire : " let me go and 
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reveal these things to the minds of such as labor in the spirit 
of Our Father, that their hearts and their hands may be 
strengthened by a foreshadowing of the glorious truth. Let 
me assure them that their labor is not all in vain, though appa- 
rent defeat and failure have, as yet, only marked their pro- 
gress — lest they sink under the weight of evil that rises up 
against them, and are quite crushed." 

** Thou shalt go, my sister," she replied: "but not yet. 
Thou shalt surely tell tnem that veiled among the fixed purpo- 
ses of God is the picture oi a day, when, throughout all the earth, 
there shall be found but one nation — ^but one sect — ^but one 
caste — ^but one brotherhood : that of humanity ; humanity 
redeemed from its gross selfishness, repossessed of its birth- 
right, and ready to enter on that career of light, and love, and 
truth, in which untried angels may be left behind. 

" But let us rise, now, into a higher atmosphere ;" she added, 
after a moment's pause ; and, as if the very impulse of her 
thought had impelled us, we soared beyond the haze, into a 
region of pure and perfect light, whose effulgence did not 
dazzle, but, on the contrary, strengthened and pleased the 
eye. I can hardly give an idea of the effect produced. It was 
not like light shining from within a vase ; for there was no 
apparent obscuration ; and yet its intqjisity was tempered, as 
if the softness of an imperceptible shadow had fallen upon it. 
Seen through this medium even small objects became wonder- 
fully distinct and clear ; while the same glance that reached 
and measured the whole view, might scan the parts of which 
that whole was composed, until each stood out, invested with 
its own individual lineaments and character. 

There lay the ocean, stretching in its majestic unity fix>m 
pole to pole — heaving and throbbing, as if with the pulses of 
a great heart. Thence might be followed the large rivers, 
which, as they shone in the clear light, appeared as if belting 
. continents with zones of liquid silver. From these might be 
traced the course of the smaller streams that fed their sources, 
through innumerable subdivisions, back to the lake, the rivu- 
let, the spring, and the mountain mere — the great venous and 
arterial system being seen at one view by means of which the 
vital fluids are circulated, and life and health diffused through 
all the earth. At the same time the single ship upon the sea, 
the single crag upon the mountain side, the single cottage in 
the valley, the single fisherman that mended his net upon the 
river's bank, even the very trout, as it seized the insect from 
the su Ace of the sunny brook, might be distinctly noted. 

There were cataracts plunging into unfathomable depths* 
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whose rainbows never have been measured by human eye ! 
vast lakes, whose waters never knew the dip of oar : wide 
savannahs, bright with myriads of flowers, lo which no Adam 
has yet given names : arid deserts, whose wide wastes slept ir. 
the still sublimity of death : islands of beauty, lying in the bluo 
arms of ocean, whose sleep of ages never has been broken by 
the sound of human voice : cool grottoes and lovely nooks, to 
which the free birds of heaven alone find access. I beheld all 
these ; and, as I looked, I saw the great icebergs, glittering like 
.priceless gems in the crown of Earth. 

Again I looked, and there stood the old mansion where 1 
first drew breath, with its tall and widely-spreading roof-tree. 
Years had. intervened since I had last set foot on my native soil, 
but there was my old home, with all its mystic associations, jusl 
as it had been pictured on the tablets of memory. There was 
the same little brook, gamboling along in the deep stillness of 
the valley, prattling to itself for want of other auditors ; and 
there, too, were the very ruins of the mimic mill which we — 
my brothers, my sister, and I, had planted upon its waters. 
Farther on was the site of the wigwam, covered with green 
boughs, where we assembled in the time of berries, for 
rest and refreshment. There was a noble plot of woodland 
there then, but the fine old trees are now all gone. Nearer 
the house, in the middle of that fresh green meadow, stood 
the same great chestnut, with its grape-vine swing, from which 
I first received sensations akin to those of flying. Yes, that is 
the same swing, now listlessly hanging there, from one of those 
broad outstretching arms : but where are all the bright and 
happy beings whose merry-chiming voices made music of all 
the air ? The silence has become vocal in the utterance of 
one word — one single word — and yet the saddest that ever fell 
upon the heart of love — "gone." Ah, how that simple syllable 
echoes through the vaulted arches of time, evoking thence the 
spirits of departed joys ! And yet I believe it not. The sem- 
blance may be gone ; but the intrinsic essence still exists. I 
knew by my own monitions that the loved and the lost were 
gathering back ; and then came thronging on my view* all the 
Shapes of old, yet fresh in their primal beauty; and I com- 
muned with them, face to face. My spirit was mingled with 
theirs, and we hovered together around the scenes of our early 
love, in such companionship as only angels and disenthralled 
spirits may enjoy. Then, indeed, we knew that the affections 
are eternal, and that the beautiful bonds which bind soul to 
soul arc indestructible as the elements of the soul itself. 

" But extend thy vision, and then tell me what thou seest : 
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for at this heiglit, and seen through the medium of this clear 
liglit, things appear as they really are," said my conductress. 

"Ah," cried 1, after a long survey of the scene below, "how 
unfortunate are human beings! There is none happy — there 
is none good ! All are selfish ! All are miserable ! Man 
has quite forgotten the common ties of brotherhood which bind 
him to his race, and he uses his power only for evil, continually. 
All that planet over I see the Many laboring for the Few ; I 
behold the Weak prostrate before the Strong ; while the arro- 
gance on the one hand, and the serviUty on the other, alike fall 
short of the true stature of Man;^' 

"Observe," said Visionaire, "that tvhere there is most light 
there is the grossest injustice : for there the selfish principle 
being educated is the most active — there is the largest monop- 
oly of the Creator's gifts. In the savage state man tramples 
upon a fellow man with only a naked foot; but where knowl- 
edge has been made the instrument of selfishness, the heel that 
grinds a brother to the dust is shod with iron. It is a Curious 
fact that all the most cruel and bloody wars which have 
scourged the earth for many centuries have been prosecuted 
under the banner of the Cross, by the disciples of him whose 
reign was announced by the heavenly messengers as one of 
' peace on earth and good will to men' — and whose whole 
life, and cruel death, were but one great lesson of liOVB. 
Strange it is that the site of the most Sanguinary battles should 
be found in Christendom. But, look again, and tell me what 
thou seest?" 

" I see the many poor laboring for a pittance of the coarsest 
bread — sharing not the luxuries to which they, alone, have any 
real right. On the one hand is prodigality gorged with fat- 
ness, and wanton waste, on the other squalid misery, and utter 
starvation — on the one hand tyranny, and the grossest abuse 
of power ; on the other chains, and the most degrading sla- 
very — but darkness, alike, settles on the minds of all : and 
there seems to be a total oblivion of even the conscious- 
ness of any thing that should belong to such a being as man. 
Now I ^ee many signs of violence and wrong. There are 
prisons, and chains, and scourges, and pillories ; and dungeons 
into whose deep gloom the eye of Mercy never looked. 

" Now, far away there, on that pleasant table land, where 
only oblations of love should be offered, I see a crowd fast 
gathering — until the multitude is as the sands of the sea. And 
what is that ugly object that casts so black a shadow upon 
the sunny grass ! Ah ! I see now, it is the deadly gallows- 
tree ! And there, decked in holy robes, ministers a priest, 
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whose Master taught him to forgive, and who, himself, forgave 
all wung. There he stands, stretching out holy hands t,o in- 
voke the blessing of God, upon the violation of one of his 
deepest laws ; while the spirit of that poor brother, struggling 
in the cruel bonds of a murderous Law, and hovering on the 
confines of eternity, declares itself blood -guiltless. But all 
availeth not. The "work goes on. The fatal ^drop* is given. 
Now, a faint struggle — and a fellow-being is launched into 
eternity — either innocent, or with the damning sin of falsehood 
yet fresh upon the diselnbodied spirit : and all the thousands 
who have witnessed the appalling sight, are none the better, 
but only the worse — more hardened in sin by the experience 
of this hour ! * Where,' I exclaimed, in bitter anguish, * if such 
things are permitted to be, where are the signs of human pro- 
gress ?' " 

*^ These are all experiments," returned Visionaire, " which 
it is, perhaps, necessary that the free creature called Man, 
should make for himself. He will try them all. He will test the 
wickedness and absurdity of practices, which he is but just be- 
ginning to suspect. He is, even now, perceiving that the hand 
which robs a brother, can reach no blessing for itself. That 
it is wiser to prevent crime, than to punish it, is becoming 
every hour more apparent. Human life is a state of trial — of 
education to the soul. There, every good, being finite, is 
linked with a corresponding evil, to which the transition is so 
gradual that it is often made unconsciously. But the evil will 
not always be chosen, and the good rejected. The true value 
of each will be carefully estimated ; and the result cannot but 
be right." 

"Yet why," I asked, " do the wealthy, who command all 
the great avenues to the temple of Knowledge, close them 
against their brethren, while their own sensuality forbids them- 
selves to enter the sacred precincts, where purer spirits would 
be at home. If knowledge is good, why does it not make men 
love one another ; and if civilization is good, why does it in- 
crease atid strengthen the selfish principle ?" 

" To answer thy first question, fii^t, my sister," responded 
Visionaire, " the rich seek to monopolize the means of know- 
ledge only to magnify and multiply the means of power ; but 
in this they find themselves thwarted continually. The very 
obstacles which are placed in the way of genius are incite- 
ments to action — to perseverance — to ultimate triumph. All 
the great stars in the world of Letters have risen from beneath 
the horizon of what is termed good fortune and have struggled 
with clouds, and storms, and thick darkness, before they 
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emerged into the glorious beauty of their eternal day. So haye 
risen a Shakspeare, a Homer, a Bums ; and thus have stn^ 
gled a Milton, a Johnson, and a Keats. So far, then, as the 
higher orders of genius are concerned, the selfishness of those 
in power can do little or no harm ; but its effect upon the 
masses is disastrous in the extreme — ^yet not without remedy. 

"But I pass to the answer of thy second question. To 
love Truth, even with the selfish love of sheer ambition, is 
something ; for it is seeking to appropriate to one's self what 
is intrinsically great and noble. But to love it for its own sake, 
seeking to diffuse its blessings, is a much higher step, to which 
the first is surely tending ; for we cannot associate with and 
love what is really lovely, without becoming more and more 
assimilated in character to the object of our affection. The 
vices of an enlightened people show in stronger light than 
those of others, simply because they stand in contrast to those 
principles by which that people affect to be governed. To 
have good principles, then, implanted in the society, is some- 
thing — is much ; but to act upon those principles is a far higher 
state of progress, to which all prior ones bear their just and 
necessary relations. 

** Thou art mistaken, my sister, in supposing that civilization 
does nourish the selfish principle. It is not civilization, itself, 
which does this, but its associated evil, of which I but just 
now spoke to thee. The possession of knowledge, as I before 
observed, gives a vast increase of power — and, consequendy, 
the withholding it from men is one means of keeping them in 
subjection. Ignorance is the strongest rivet which fastens the 
chain upon the neck of Slavery; and, at the same time, one 
of the deepest principles in the nature of man is the propen- 
sity to govern others; so the temptation to withhold from others 
the means of self-elevation, and consequent independence, is 
one of the strongest wiih which man has to contend. To seek 
intellectual advancement, and use it only for the good of others, 
is god-like. To abuse it is an infirmity incident to human na- 
ture ; but the use, and the abuse, shall yet be honestly weigh- 
ed against each other ; and then it shall be clearly seen that it 
is more blessed to give than to withhold. So, from all the ele- 
ments of seeming evil is evolving good." 

*' Blessed art thou, my spirit-sister," I replied, " for thou art 
making clear what has long distressed and perplexed me ; but 
yet I see so much of wanton and wicked oppression, so much 
mjustice, so much suffering, that I can hardly look to the end, 
for tears which are blinding me in sorrow for the present." 

" Bitter, indeed, is the bread of unrequited labor," respond- 
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ed Visionaire, " but bitterer far is that which is poisoned by the 
putrifying tears, and sweat, and blood, of the unpaid laborer; 
and which, though it may be sweet in the nnouth, is pregnane 
with seeds of death. But let the laborer be of good cheer- 
let the oppressed take courage ; for among these, and . these 
only, are working the elements of redemption to the race. 

" Look yet more closely, and thou wilt perceive that all 
minds are not in equal darkness, as thou hast said. Spirits 
have been busy beside the hard couch of the weary laborer, 
telling the base-bom of earth that they, too, are heirs of pro- 
mise ; and angels have whispered, even in the ear of the 
dreaming serf, revelations of manhood and all its rights. 
These promptings are not falling fruidess to the ground ; but 
they have given an impulse to thought on these great subjects, 
which shall be irrepressible, and enduring as the evils to which 
it is allied. Strong in this spirit, the laborer is leaving his 
plough in the furtow, the artizan is going forth from his shop, 
to plead with godlike eloquence for their rights as men ; while 
multitudes are gathering at the comers of the streets, and in 
solitary places, to wonder — ^to inquire — to listen to those pro- 
phets, whose "goodtidingsof great joy "are, like winged mes- 
sengers of light, penetrating the thick darkness of Ages, and 
making glad the waste places of human being, where the light 
of hope never shone before. The shouts of all those multi- 
tudes, as they gather, and continue gathering, are thunderbolts 
of justice, before which every remnant of feudal barbarism, 
with all its monopolies, and its abuses of wealth, and learning, 
and liberty, and power, are destined to fall, and crumble into 
dust — until, in the millennial reign of an elevated Humanity, 
the free winds of heaven shall not leave one particle beside its 
fellow. 

" To the attentive eye there are many cheering indications 
that this state is steadily, if not rapidly, approaching. Even 
the masses are beginning to see that there is a deeper purpose 
woven with this mystery of human being, than the production 
of a race who may eat, and drink, wear clothes, and propa- 

ijate their kind ; and perhaps leave a portion of earth or yet 
ow dust to their immediate heirs — that there is a vitality in 
this being that craves a vital aliment which can be found in 
none of these things. We see indications of a transition state 
in the earnest seeking after truth which marks this age — in the 
disposition to test the reality of things — to weigh, and measure, 
and scan, all forms, all observances, all authorities, though the 
most sacred — in the fine minds which are continually rising 
up among us— eloquent with revelations of human right, and 
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human destiny — ^and ready, if need be, tx) seal wiih their 
heart's blood the truth of their testimony. But for civilization, 
and all the light, all the power which it confers, these could 
never have been, however many false steps — ^however much 
of apparently retrograde motion have preceded this point of 
progress. Let us, then, be comforted, my sister ; for have we 
not seen the man made manifest even in the Chattel." 

As she concluded, a divine radiance appeared emanating 
from her whole person, while the sweetest odors filled the air. 
She grasped my hand firmly, and we rose quite above the at- 
mosphere of earth, and soared through the boundless realms 
of space, with a rapidity which I can only measure bv the 
planets, comets, and stars, which we left far behind ; for I was, 
all the while, hardly conscious of motion. At length I found 
we were drawing near one of those bodies, which, at first, ap- 
peared like an immense star, with its radiating points multiph- 
ed to infinity. In the nearer approach this radiance gradually 
subsided ; and then it seemed a green island poising^ grace- 
fully in the billowless ocean of air. As we came still nearer, 
the features of landscape scenery became quite distinct.. They 
were like those of eartn, only infinitely more beautiful ; w^hile 
the most delicious perfumes came floating on the clear air, 
which seemed to have the vitahty of a living spirit. 

*' Here," said Visionaire, " our wanderings end for the pre- 
sent. This star is the abode of all the great spirits who have 
adorned the earth ; and, indeed, many who have no names in 
their native planet are recognised here. Yonder deepening 
livenues are peopled with them. Thou shalt visit them. Thou 
shalt listen to them, and converse with the great ones of all 
ages face to face — but not yet." 

As she spoke we gently descended through the air, and 
alighted in the court of a beauteous temple, around which I 
perceived hovering immense multitudes of spirits. 

"This," said Visionaire, "is the Palace of Dreams. 
Here 1 alone have sway ; and all these spirits are subject to 
my control. Let us enter." 



Sleep is Death's younger brother, and so like him, that I 
never dare trust him without my prayers. 

Sir B. Brown 
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Brierdell, May 27, 1847. 

My Dear Emma — 

lam more and more enchanted with this charming study; 
and, indeed, our whole class are becoming so covetous of time, 
that we can hardly spare enough for sleep. We labor 
very hard, too, sometimes. If you go into the laws of the 
science you must do so ; and yet we hardly feel it as labor. 
All the difficulties we meet are so fascinating with the hope of 
ultimate triumph, that they only give a higher zest to the 
pursuit. • 

We are now tolerably perfect in classification, and analyze 
very correctly. We have also made some little progress in 
Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy. The habits of the plant 
we study in the most favorable point of view — on the spot 
where it grows ; where it may be said to be " at home " to all 
true lovers of science : and what is very charming is, that we 
never fear a denial, a repulse, or a cold reception, when we 
make these visits. 

We have already commenced making collections for our 
Herbariums ; and I will tell you how we proceed. After 
having analyzed any plant, and ascertained, along with . its 
name, every peculiarity of habit and structure, we affix to it 
a small label bearing its name. Class, Order, and place of 
growth ; and then put it in press. If the plant is small, and 
not juicy, it will dry best between the leaves of a book, placed 
beneath other books, and left undisturbed 'till dry. For the 
larger specimens we have a press constructed in the following 
manner. Two plain boards must be procured, about two feet 
and a half long, and two feet wide. When ready to begin, 
one of these is laid upon the floor of a dry, airy room, and 
several layers of common newspapers placed smoothly upon it. 
Upon these is placed a layer of plants, then another layer of 
papers, until the whole are deposited — the upper layer of 
Bowers being well covered with papers, the other board is laid 
on, and heavy weights placed upon it, so adjusted asvto give 
an equal pressure to aU parts. For the first few days the 
plants must be brought to the air, and the papers changed once 
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a day ; but after that they may be left for several days undis" 
turbed. Judgment must be exercised in this matter — succulent 
plants requiring thicker layers of paper between, more fre- 
quent changes, and a longer time for drying than the less 
juicy kinds. Inlaying them into the papers the natural posi- 
tion of the leaves, arjd the character of the plants, should be, 
as far as possible, preserved. You, doubdess, think this a very 
dull and prosy piece of business ; but if you were here, and in • 
it, you would have quite other views. It seems to me that Na- 
ture wears an entirely different face from what she has been 
wont to show; and I often ask myself, are these cherished 
and sacred plants the poor miserable weeds that I used to con- 
sider without use, as they were void of beauty, regarding them 
as mere cumberers of the ground ? But now I can discover 
traces of skill as nice, of wisdom as infinite, in these, as in 
their fairer sisters. Indeed, I am never weary of studying 
them ; and, when impressed with the interesting,, the truly sub- 
lime manifestations of order, fitness, and beauty, which are 
exhibited in the humblest plant that grows, I am ready to ex- 
claim with an ancient writer ; " The book of Nature is of more 
worth than all the volumes in the Universe ; and it lies open to 
all, too, though read and understood but by a few ; for a multi- 
tude of books is but a diverting distraction of the mind ; 
whereas the treasury of Nature entertains us with an inex 
haustible variety of matter." 

But I must tell you something of the treasures we are daily 
accumulating. The meadows are now richly burnished with 
cowslips, dandelions, and buttercups ; and all the sunny slopes 
are purpling with violets. Along the borders of old damp 
woods the rich crimson maple-kegs are luring us abroad ; and 
the pyrus, with its thick white flowers, is gleaming like heaps 
of snow, through swamp and forest. The delicate young ferns 
are beginning to unrol themselves, and the soft green of their 
tender herbage is throwing off its fur-like envelope, to deepen 
in the warm air and the grateful light. The bell wort, with its 
pale yellow blossoms and sea-green foHage, is looking through 
the wood-paths — its gentle eyes bright with a blessing and a 
smile for the bonny May. By the mossy roots of old trees may 
l>e found the early ConvaUaria, with its small cluster of snowy 
Uossoms ; and there, too, the dwarf ginseng ; and the lovely 
Trientalis is seen, gleaming, like a pale star, through the dim 
shadows of the deep old wood. The evergreens are putting 
forth their new foliage ; and the tufts of its ypung pea-green 
leaves crown the dark hemlock, as with a multitude of flowers. 
Many of the forest trees are now in bloom. • 
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The profuse clusters of the ash, the young cones of the pine, 
and the silken catkins of the osier are now in their highest per- 
fection ; and even the old and gnarled oak seems to unbend 
Itself and, yielding to the genial influence of the season, laugh- 
ingly puts forth its delicate tassels of pea-green flowers, con- 
trasting happily with the rich crimson velvet of the young 
foliage. In rich, moist soils, too, We find the Erythronium, a 
little yellow lily, with a bulbous root and soft spotted leaves. 
And among these fairer beauties I must not forget the Anthox- 
anthum, or sweet scented vernal grass ; which, though it can 
boast of little external attraction, gives out in drying the most 
grateful and delicate of perfumes ; meet emblem of the modest 
and gentle nature, it yields to the caressing hand, and cherishing 
bosom, sweets of which the careless passer-by never dreamed. 
But I can tell you all this better in the words of your favorite 
Mrs. Whitman, whose sweet and tuneful spirit is so closely allied 
to the beauty and sweetness of flowers, that she always des- 
cribes them with a minute delicacy of perception, and expres- 
sion, I have never found in any other writer. One would 
think the flowers had recognised in her an intelligent sister- 
spirit ; and seeing she coflld interpret so well their inaudible 
utterances, had breathed into her soul their divinest mysteries 
of love and beauty. 

*^ No foliage darkens the wood-path now, 
No vine-wreaths garland the mossy bough ; 
But a trembling shadow of silvery green 
Falls through the young leafs tender screen, 
Like the hue that borders the snow-drop's bell, 
Or lines the lid of an Indian shell — 



" There the gold-cup may barnish her crown all day 
As she basks in sunshine beside the way — 
The Anemone open her sleepy eye 
To look at the clouds as they wander by, 
Or lurk in the shade of a palmy fern 
To gather fresh dews in her waxen urn. 



" Already the green-budding birchen spray 
Winnows the balm from the breath of May 
And the aspen thrills to a low, sweet tone. 
Breathed for her listening ear alone. 



<i 



In the tangled coppice tlie Dwarf-oak weaves 
Its fringe-like blossoms and crimson leaves ; 
And th% velvet buds of the willow unfold 
Into downy feathers, bedropt with gold; 
A][hile thick as t^e stars in tlie midnight sky 
In the damp green meadows the cowslips ue. 
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"A love-tint flughes the wind-flower's cheek; 
Rich melodies steal from the Tioiet's beak ;^ 
In the rifts of the rock the wild colambinei grow* 
"With their heavy- honey-cups bendinc low, 
As a heart which vague sweet thoughts oppreaa 
Droops 'neath its burthen of happin< 



And now, my dear sister, I think I have shown you thai 
our favorite science is a source and means of happiness — ^feed- 
ing by the simplest, the most healthful food, the natural curiosity 
of the mind. We daily perceive more and more what we are hut 
just beginning to find out, that it exalts and multiplies the variety 
of pleasing emotions, by imparting a new interest — a soul, as.it 
were, invested with deep and beautiful meanings, to all the 
infinite combinations of external nature. 

He who can go out even into the common way-side, with 
not only a perception of external beauty, but with some 
knowledge of the great laws of the organization, and the 
mysterious processes of vegetable life, has within himself a 
Bource of happiness of which no change in fortune, no diflScul- 
ly, or distress, could entirely deprive him. So long as the oak 
etretcheth out his broad arms, in the strength and sublimity of 
unnumbered centuries, defying the tempest, yet grateful as the 
gentlest flower forthe nourishing dews, and the refreshing rains 
of summer — so long as the elm standeth by the w^ay-side, 
*lropping her long pendant branches into the stream below — 
the very symbol of grace — so long as the shaded aisles of the 
forest, with all their luxuriance of bloom and verdure, may be 
made his own — until the violet shall forget the voice of 
Spring, or the Rose cease to blush at the ardent kiss of Sum- 
mer — so long as the simplest leaf or flower remains unstricken 
from the lap of Autumn, or hardy mosses and rough lichens, 
bind the rugged brow of winter; — nay, while even a single 
sickly blade of grass struggles up between the flags of the city 
square, the educated lover of nature cannot entirely want hap- 

!)iness. However wearied or disgusted he may be, with the 
ow cares and petty concerns of this working-day world, let 
him go out into the fields, where he may commune with nature 
as friend with friend; and, if he have but moments of such leis- 
ure, in those moments will be concentrated more real happiness 
than the mere sensualist may know in years ! How litde 
then will thoughts of wealth, distinction, human gradeur, ap- 
pear to one who is permitted, through his works, to hold direct 
communion with the Fountain of Being. 

We are beginning, even now, to feel the exalted companion- 
ship our favorite Science gives to those who love it for its own 
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sake ; by producing uniformity of taste, and the pursuit of the 
same pleasures. We may bestow happiness on our friends, by 
sharing with them our acquisitions, and communicating to them 
our discoveries. To impart innocent pleasure to those we love, 
and to guide the inexperienced to worthy pursuits — ^to waken 
a love of order, and a taste- for science — to cultivate in the 
young a delicate perception of the beautiful, revealing to them 
new sources of pleasure, whence envy, jealousy, and all the 
petty rivalries of little minds, are excluded, must, certainly, be 
a fountain of the highest happiness to a benevolent mind. All 
these things you will — ^you must feel ; and, 'till that blessed 
hour, adieu. 

Louisa Franklin. 



MAY. 

Laughing Spring her conrt is keeping — 

See, with earlands green and gay, 
Nature from her torpor leaping, 

Wreathes the brow of * merry May.* 
May, sweet May! the violets love her— 

At her summons forth they start ; 
Bursting buds the branches cover — 

Life hath stirred the blossom's heart. 

Dreamy haze floats round and o'er us— 

Earth's rich incense to the sun ; 
And the streams that, frozen, bore us, 

Bubble laughter as they run : 
Forest birds are improvising 

Love songs in the greenwood shade ; 
Wings are darting, flutterting, rising. 

Through the copse, and o'er the glade* 

Forms like shafts of light are sweeping 

Through the lake in circles wide, 
And the glistening snake is sleeping 

On the mountain's sunny side. 
Life through insect tribes is thrilling, 

Senseless late in winter's trance. 
And the germ of flowers are filling. 

O'er whose leaves their wings shall glance. 

Glorious Spring ! that doth re-capture 

From stern Winter's tomb its prey, 
Spreads abroad its wing of rapture, 

Hangs the leaflet on the spray ; 
Once again my heart rejoices, 

As I thread the greenwood free* 
And my spirit from its voices 

Drinks in wordless pOesy I 
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THE BLIND MOTHER. 

Gentlt, dear mother, here 
The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow — 

Gently, and do not fear. 
Lean on me, mother — plant thy staff before thee. 
For she who loves thee most is watching o*er thee 

The green leaves as we pass. 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair. 

And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely where the wood paths wiaii 
Alas, for thee, dear mother, thou art blina ! 

And natnre is all bright ; 
And the faint gra^ and crimson of the dawn. 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn ; 

And evening's dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky^ 
Alas, dear mother, for thy clouded eye ! 

The moon*8 new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip*s cup 

Is pencilled passing well. 
And the swift birds on brilliant pinions flee — 
Alas, dear mother, that thou eanst not see ! 

And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face. 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 

And the tali stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot — 
Alas, dear mother that thou seest them not \ 

But thou canst hear — and love 
May richly on a human tone be poured. 
And the slight cadence of a whispered wori 

A daughter*s love may prove ; 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou dost not see my face the while. 

Yes — thou canst hear — and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 

Heaven, and earth, and sea ! 
And 't is a lesson in our hearts to know. 
With but one sense the soul may overflow. 
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ADDRESS TO THE LADIES. 

If American ladies turn their attention with the same as- 
siduity to the correction and refinement of manners, as they 
do to the ornament of their persons, I make no doubt civiliza- 
tion would profit by their generous industry, and a more 
agreeable face would everywhere smile upon society. There 
are some American habits so inconsistent with the customs of 
polite society, and at the same time, so obstinately maintained, 
that it is hopeless to expect they will be relinquished without 
the most determined warfare on the part of the ladies. Their 
dominion is so large, so absolute, and yet so kind and en- 
dearing, that I should have more confidence in the effect of one 
frown or one smile from them, than I should have in the 
Executive Authority of the Union. It is vain to ply the 
guilty by the force of argument. The league is so extensive 
and so firmly knit together, that argument is lost in the circle 
of diffusion. But a combination of the- fair sex would give 
such a determined force and expression to their influence, and 
would be so alarming to the opposite sex, that I verily believe 
it would be irresistable. At any rate, a successful experiment 
would reflect so much honor upon them, and a failure would 
only leave things as they are, that I cannot help indulging the 
hope that they will condescend to make a trial. 

One of the most conspicuous and most offensive habits eu 
twined about our social system, and that too derived from the 
savage state, is the inordinate and general .consumption of To- 
bacco, h 

That a sailor, standing at the helm of a ship in a North East 
snow storm, intent upon the important duty committed to his 
trust, should feel some satisfaction in the enjoyment of a quid 
of Tobacco, or that a coal heaver, or a chimney sweep, 
smothered with bituminous dust, should feel a desire to 
puff it away in the smoke of a segar or a pipe, I can perfectly 
understand. But how any gentleman of cultivated mind, 
moving in respectable society, and interchanging civilities with 
delicate and accomplished ladies, can possibly indulge himself 
in a habit so savage, so incompatible with cleanliness, so rude 
to the fair sex, and so repugnant to the common decencies of 
polite society, is inconceivable. 

The tobacco consuming habit is entirely selfish. It over- 
looks the inconvenience and annoyance it occasions to others, 
and smothers every sentiment of delicacy and magnanimity 
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Ladies cannot choose to have their rich damask curtains sat- 
urated with the i^moke of tobacco ; their carpets and polished 
grates disfigured by its extract, but in the present state of 
American society are obliged to submit to both. 

Germans and Dutchmen live in tobacco smoke. I have seen 
in Holland, spittoons arranged upon the dining table like wine- 
glasses. But I never^saw a spittoon in any gentleman's house 
in England. If an attempt to introduce such a utensil were 
made there, I think the laaies would raise such a storm of in- 
dignation as would crush the pollution in its bud. To my fair 
countrywomen I feel a secret dehght in appealing on this sub- 
ject. I humbly entreat them if they do not love tobacco them- 
selves, never to love those who do. 

I am quite aware that there may be some difficulty in 
maintaining a strict union in a strict observance of such a law. 
But its importance to themselves, to society, to the character 
and reputation of our country, I hope will preponderate over 
every objection, and induce them to brush aside any little 
prickings of Cupid, and firmly maintain their grotmd, and vic- 
tory must be theirs. A triumph of far more consequence to 
our country than the conquest of Mexico. 

General Washington, the moment he came upon the field, at 
the battle of Monmouth, ordered General Lee into the rear of 
the army for ill behavior. In like manner I would advise 
the American ladies to order every person who makes a smoke-' 
house of his parlor and a dried tongue of his lady, into the 
rear rank of polite society, there to remain without rations, 
and without tobacco, until he sues for peace in the genuine 
spirit of a reformed clown. Care must be taken to guard 
against traitors within the camp, and all the outposts must be 
watched, and no furloughs granted excepting lor conscience 
sake. J. S 



A THOUGHT. 

4DDUIS8BD TO MT COUSllT, WHO SXPRSSSKD ▲ WHS TO SO. 

Tht form, dear girl ! to earth k due — 

Oh, not to heaven repair ! 
For angels are on earth too few*— 

While there are myriads the^. , 
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WANG KEAOU LWAN. 

A CURIOUS little volume has come into our possession, pur- 
porting to be a Chinese tale, printed at the Canton press in 
1839, and translated from the original by Robert Thom, Esq., 
resident at Canton. It is a small square book, done up in a 
green cover, with the title first in Chinese characters, and then 
in English. Yet even in English, the name of the work is 
somewhat hard to get through. It is as follows, Wang Keaou 
LwAN PiH Nbbn Chang Han, which words, as we learn 
from the preface, compose the name of the heroine of the story, 
and may be abbreviated into the more manageable terms, 
Wang Keauo Lwan. According to Chinese custom, the sur- 
name goes before the Christian name, and therefore Wang- 
must be understood to be the lady's family appellation. She 
was, in short, Miss Wang ; and by this, as well as by the more 
familiar name Keaou Lwan, we shall take the liberty of speak-^ 
ing of her. 

Miss Wang's story is a romance of the affections, founded^ 
' it is said, on facts, and has been selected from a large collec- 
tion of fictions by the translator, * partly from being pleased 
with the manner in which the plot is developed, and partly 
from the quantity of poetry interwoven in the piece. Within 
our limited space, we can do no more than ojffer an abridgment 
of the story, paraphrased in certain passages ; but even in this 
partially altered form, the reader, we hope, will obtain a 
tolerably correct idea of the original. As a specimen of 
Chinese literature, the piece may not be without its value, in- 
dependently of any special interest in the story. 

During tne first year of the reign of the Emperor Teenshun,. 
[1458 of our era], a military chief named Wang, was ap- 

Sdnted to reside at the station of Nanyang, in the province of 
onan, and forthwith went thither, taking his family, con-^ 
sisting of his wife and two daughters, along with him. The 
name of the elder of these maidens, who was about eighteen 
years of age, was Keaou Lwan, and that of the younger waa 
Keaou Fung. Although only sixteen years of age, Fung was 
already betrothed to a cousin in a distant part of the country ;: 
and as she was married, and removed with her husband 
shortly after the arrival of the family in Nanvang, Keaou 
Lwan was left in a solitary and unpleasant position. To con- 
sole her as much as possible, her father kindly invited 
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her aunt, Tseaou, to come and reside as a member of the 
household. 

Aunt Tseaou was a lively and obliging person, but her 
society failed to console her pensive and affectionate niece. 
Keaou Lwan's accomplishments and feelings v^ere of an in- 
teresting kind. From her infancy she had been an ardent 
student of books ; she could wield her pen, and compose with 
classic elegance ; and it was only from being a favorite daugh- 
ter, with rare excellence of character, that her parents had 
prevented her from being long since wooed and betrothed. 
Frequently would she sigh when standing in the pure breeze, 
or complain to the bright moon of the icy state of singleness to 
which she seemed to be doomed. Aunt Tseaou, who was 
very intimate with her, understood the feelings of her heart ; 
but beyond her aunt, no one else, not even her parents, knew 
anything about the matter. 

One day, being the Tsing Ming term, she went to the back 
garden, accompanied by Aunt Tseaou and her waiting-maid, 
to play at the game of the Chinese swing or roundabout, by 
way of amusement. Just when in the very height of their 
noise and merriment, they suddenly espied, at a gap in tho 
garden wall, a very fine-looking young gentleman, dressed in 
mulberry-colored clothes, and wearing on his head a cap or 
kerchief of the Tang dynasty, who was bending forward his 
head and looking on, calling out without ceasing, " Well done, 
well done!" Keaou Lwan got into a sad flutter, her whoLi 
face became the color of scarlet, and hiding herself behind 
Aunt Tseaou, they precipitately made the best of their way 
for the fragrant apartment, and the waiting-maid went in after 
them. The student thus seeing no one in the garden, leaped 
over the wall, and entered, and immediately spying something 
or other among the grass, and taking it up, he found it to be 
a handkerchief of scented gauze, three cubits long, and finely 
embroidered. Of this he took possession, as if it had been a 
pearl of great price ; and hearing the sound of people coming 
from within, he made his exit from the garden as he had 
entered it. Then taking his stand as before, in the gap of the 
wall, who should he find it to be but the waiting-maid comingto 
look for the gauze handkerchief! The student seeing her go 
round and round again and again, and hunt here, and there, 
and everywhere, until perfectly fagged, at length smiled, and 
told her that he had picked up the object of her search. 

A chaffering conversation now ensues, in which the young 
gentleman mentions that his name is Ting Chang, that he is a 
son of Professor Chow, and is at present a student in the 
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adjoining college. He has no objection to give up the hand- 
kerchief, but only into the hands of the fair owner ; and to 
make her acquainted with his reasons for this stipulation, he 
sends Keaou Lwan a piece of complimentary poetry. 

Minghea, the waiting-maid, took the poetry and the message 
of Mr. Chow to her mistress, who was impatiently looking for 
her return. 'In the midst of a reverie on the handsome ap- 
pearance of the student she saw Minghea, apparently in a 
great passion, enter the house. Keaou Lwan asked of her, 
"HAve you got my gauze handkerchief or not?*' 

Minghea exclaimed, "It is indeed a very strange piece of 
business ! The handkerchief has got into the possession of 
young Master Chow, who lives at the western Court. It is the 
same handsome young gentleman, dressed in mulberry-colored 
clothes, who was standing at the gap in the wall, crying out, 
'Well done!'" 

" Very well," said Keaou Lwan ; " and did you ask it of 
him? — that would have been right !" 

Minghea replied, " To* be sure I did ; and I have also ob- 
tained his consent to return it me." 

"And why did he not return ityou, then?" asked Keaou Lwan. 

"Why," answered Minghea; " he told me that his family 
name was Chow, and that his own name was Ting Chang ; 
and that as the gauze handkerchief belongs to my young lady, 
my young lady herself must come and beg it of him." 

"Indeed !" said Keaou Lwan ; " and how did you reply to 
all this?" 

"I replied to him," said Minghea, "that I would inform my 
young lady that such were his commands ; when lo ! he added, 
'I have got a verse of poetry for my young lady, which I will 
trouble you to hand up to her, and when you bring me her 
.reply, I will then return you the gauze handkerchief!'" Say- 
ing those words, Minghea took the peach-flowered billet-doux, 
and laid it before her young lady. 

" Keaou Lwan, on seeing it, felt rather pleased than other- 
wise, so she broke it open, and found it to contain a stanza 
of poetry of four lines, each line consisting of seven characters 
It was to the following effect: — 

** The handkerchief which has escaped the beauty's hand, breathes fragrance 

beyond measure : 
And Heaven has bestowed it on an admirer, who b acquainted with the 

sentiment of love ! 
With sincere respect I send you this couplet, which I hope may speak our 

mutual sentiments : 
And I trust to convert the handkerchief into the scarlet thread which will 

guide me to the bridal chamber.*' 
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Now, had Keaou Lwan been a girl of a determined mind^ 
she would have cast away this gauze handkerchief as a thiog 
not worth a thought ; she would have taken the poetry aad 
burned it, and told her waiting-maid that she ^would not let 
such liberties pass again with impunity. Had she been so, I 
say, then this mighty business had come harmlessly to aa 
end ! 

But Miss Wang, as already observed, was a little dis- 
concerted at her apparently neglected state, and thought this 
not a bad opportunity of showing her worth, which she 
could not consent to bury in obscurity. She therefore took 
some of the finest flowered paper, and made answer in these 
eight lines : — 

** My person is pure as a piece of jade-stone, without a single speck : 

I am descended of an honorable house, the members of whicn have beea 

generals and minbters ; 
Amid the silence of evening, I gaze at the moon with my mother : 
In the daytime, having nothing else to do, I look at the flowers alone ; 
The pure bluish wootung-tree will only permit the rare phenix to repose on 

Its branches ; 
And the chaste emerald -colored bamboo— how can it consent that the filthy 

crow should defile it ? 
I send these to the orphan-like stranger firom another part of the country— 
That he trouble not his peace of mind, in hoping for what is unattain- 
able !" 

Minghea having received this poetry, took it to the back 
garden where she found Ting Chang stiU waiting for her at 
nie gap in the wall. "Now, sir," said she to him; "my 

Jroung lady having sent you an answer, I expect nqthing 
ess than »diat you will forthwith restore me the gauze hand 
kerchief." 

Ting Chang took the poetry, and read it once over : the more 
he read, the more he admired Keaou Lwan's talents, and the 
more he was determined to engage her affections. He there- 
fore still postponed giving up the handkerchief, and sent 
another poetical effusion to Keaou Lwan. This was a 
mode of intercourse in which the lady was fully a match 
for the gentleman. To repulse his forwardness, she re- 
plied in a set of verses which ended with the following recom- 
mendations : — 

** I would advise you, sir, nol to revel in foolish dreams. 
But to exert yourself, attack your books, and endeavor to enter the coUege 
of the forest of pencils.'' 

After this, it was tit for tat, song and chorus, reply and re- 
joinder, until, little by little, their mutual love npbned, and 
dieir intercourse by letter became unceasing. Mingbea's steps 
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^ were seldom out of the back garden, and Ting Chang's eyes 

*^ •caxcely ever left the gap in the wall : the poetry that passed 

)* between them was so voluminous that we cannot here recite it 

■! lU. It is sufficient to say, that the correspondence was at 

* length discovered by Aunt Tseaou, who scolded her niece at 
^ a pretty rate for her imprudence, and recommended her to tell 

* Ting Chang at once that he ought to send the usual go- 
■ between, or marriage arranger, to papa. Keax)u Lwan being 

■f quite agreeable to have matters setUed, very willingly followed 
^ Ber aunt's prudent counsel, and despatched Minghea with a 
* fresh piece of poetry, the concluding lines of which were not 
pjf likely to be misunderstood : — 

** When awake, I dread to hear the note of the solitary cuckoo, as it reminds 
( me of my unmarried state: 

' When asleep, I feel grieved should wedded butterflies wrap themselves in my 
dreams ; they are so much happier than I ! 
Dear Tin^ Chang ! if you have indeed a sentiment of mutual pity and 

affection, 
You will do. well to employ the go-between to communicate a word in 
season/' 

Ting Chang having received tHis poetry, forthwith made 
use of his father's name, and sent the proper messenger to 
Captain Wang, soliciting the honor of his relationship by mar- 
riage. Now, although Captain Wang had a high opinion of 
botn the student's talents and persongJ appearance, yet Keaou 
Lwan was his favorite daughter ; moreover, she was thoroughly 
skilled in literature of all kinds ; he himself was an old man ; 
every public document, every letter that passed through the 
bureau of the military station, he depended upon his daughter 
to help him with ; he could not possibly do without her, noi 
could he sufier the idea of her bemg taken away to a distant 
part of the country : for these reasons he doubted and delayed, 
and, in fine, would make no promise. 

A long correspondence ensued between the parties, the re- 
sult of which was, that Wang remained inexorable as to the 
marriage or betrothal of his beloved daughter. Ostensibly, 
therefore, all communication was broken off; but secretly the 
poetical epistles were fired off on both sides as thickly as ever ; 
and to make a long story short, Keaou Lwan and Tmg Chang 
entered into a private marriage-contratct, in which they had 
the consent and assistance of Aunt Tseaou. The solemnities 
performed on this occasion were such as tradition sanctioned. 
Four contracts were fidrly written out ; .one, according to a 
custom of the Bhuddists* was burnt before Heaven and 
Earth, as a testimony to the good and evil spirits ; one was 
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kept by Aunt Tseaou ; and each of the two contracting partiei 
preserved a copy. 

As is usually the case with clandestine engagements and 
alliances, these private espousals turned out an unhappy affiur. 
Professor Chow's term of official service being completed, be 
was promoted to be chief magistrate of Woo K.eang, and he 
required to remove thither with his family. On an apparently 
reasonable excuse, Ting Chang remained a short time longer 
in Nanyang; but at length his presence being required by his 
father, he found it necessary to obey the paternal injunctions, 
and remove to Woo Keang. These unforeseen changes proved 
a great affliction to the tender-hearted Keaou Lwan ; but, like 
a high-souled heroine, she counselled Ting Chang to obey his 
father, and, if possible, induce him to bring about the public 
solemnization of their betrothaL The parting, which was veiy 
sad, produced the following interchange of sentiment in 
verse : 

*Tiire CHAire. 

Bound together by mutual sympathy, as the fish to the water, so have we been 

evidently created for each olher ! 
But, alas ! when I think of my parents far away, I am compelled to tear 

myself from you. 

Kkaou Lwah. 

In the flower garden, henceforward, who will look with me at the bright 

moon ? 
In the fragrant apartment, henceforward, I care not about playing at 

chess. 

Tnra CnAire. / 

I only fear lest, your person being far distant from me, your affection may 

also grow cold. 
I feel no anxiety about my literary essays not being complete ; I only regret 

my absence from my spouse. 

Keaou Lwan. 

I droop my head, and speak not, but the feelings of my heart are perfectly 

alive to what is going on. 
Though overcome with grief at the thoughts of parting, I perforce assume a 

look of content and satisfaction.' 

After a few days' travelling. Ting Chang arrived at his 
home in Woo Keang, where he saw his parents, and the whole 
house echoed with joy at his arrival. Now, unfortunately, the 
father had just made an arrangement of a matrimonial nature 
for his son, with the member of a family of the same place ; 
. namely, that of Wei, the assistant magistrate, and had been 
anxiously hoping for his son's return, in order to send the 
marriage presents, and conclude the match. The student. 
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^ 'when he first heard of this, was by no means pleased ; he was 
^ anxious to fulfil the engagement he had already formed. But 
R: making inquiries, and learning that Miss Wei was an incom- 
s parable beauty, and that her dowry would be immense, he — 
Q: oh, human nature! — relinquished all thoughts of Miss Wang, 
X or, as she now might be termed, Mrs. Ting Chang Chow, and 
:2 actually married Miss Wei. Wretch ! 

2 Poor Keaou Lwan ! She felt cheerless and forlorn. Up- 
; wards of a year had sped on, and, strange to say, she had not 
z received the slightest intelligence of the absentee. One day 
5' Minghea came running in and told her of an excellent oppor- 
i tunity of sending Ting Chang a letter. An epistle was accor- 
j dingly written, and forwarded ; yet, after several months, no 
answer arrived. Another letter is sent ; still no reply. Keaou 
Liwan, to her horror, how hears a rumor of Ting Chang's mar- 
riage, and a letter full of severities is the consequence. Sinkew, 
a messenger, is hired to carry this conscience-awakener, and 
to insist on some kind of explanation. 

Sinkew knew how to manage business of this kind. On ar- 
riving at Woo Keang, he begged for an interview with the 
faithless Ting Chang. He could not be refused. When Ting 
Chang saw Sinkew, his face became scarlet. He asked ' not 
of him any questions whatever, but taking. the letter, thrust it 
up his sleeve, and hurriedly entered the house. After a brief 
space of time, he sent a servant boy to deliver a verbal answer, 
vrhich was to the following effect: — "My master," said the 
boy, " has been married to the young lady of Mr. Wei, the 
Tungche-foo magistrate, now about three years. The road 
to Nanyang is very far, and he can hardly be expected to go 
back there; and as 'a letter is a difficult thing to write, he 
relies upon you that you will deliver this verbal message for 
him. This little scented gauze handkerchief, in former days, 
belonged to Miss Wang, as well as this sheet of paper, which 
is a marriage contract ; and he begs that you will return them 
to her, in order that she may think no more about him. Master 
at first wanted to have kept you to give you a dinner, but he 
is afraid lest the old gentleman his father, might be asking 
annoying questions, and getting surprised and angry, so he 
sends you these five mace of silver for your road expenses, 
and expects that the next time you wont give yourself the 
trouble of a long journey for nothing." 

Sinkew, on hearing these words, got into a violent passion. 
He would not receive the money ( although it amounted to the 
sum of three shillings !), but casting it indignantly on the ground, 
walked out at the grea: door, and exclaimed in a loud voice of 
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reproach, " As for thee, cold-blooded and unrighteous villain 
that thou art, the wild beasts and the birds of prey are not 
such as thou ! Alas, alas ! thou hast deceived tne too-confi- 
ding heart of my young lady, Lwan! but high Heaven will 
never grant you its protection for the iniquity you have done !" 
Having spoken these words, his feelings overpowered him, 
and he wept aloud. The passers-by, one striving with another 
wished to learn the cause of his tears ; and Sinkew related 
the whole of the circumstances to them with the greatest 
minuteness, so that in a moment the fame of Ting Chang's 
dishonorable conduct spread through the whole town and 
neighborhood of Woo Keang, and people of any respectability, 
from that time forth, held him in no esteem ; so true is the 
saying,— 

** If in the common affairs of Hfe, you do no actions which shock your own 

conscience, 
Certes in the wild world you will hare no men to gnash their teeth at 

you." 

Let us now, again, relate how that Sinkew returned to 
Nanyang, and there seeing Minghea, how he blubbered and 
cried without ceasing. Minghea sai^, "I presume, by this, 
that you have met with some accidejit on the road ? or, out 
and alas ! perhaps my young master. Chow, is dead ?'* Sin- 
kew only shook his head, and took breath for half a minute, 
then recounted all the particulars of his visit, and Ting Chang's 
reception : how that he would send no answer, but merely 
returned the scented gauze handkerchief and the marriage 
contract, to the end that Miss Lwan might think no more about 
him. " I cannot for my life go in to see my young lady," 
added Sinkew, and brushing away the tear from his eye, he 
sighed deeply, and left the house. 

Minghea did not dare conceal from her mistress what she 
had heard, so she recounted everything that Sinkew had told 
her with the greatest exactness. The wretched Lwan, on 
seeing the scented gauze napkin, the pledge of love in bygone 
and more happy times, knew thereby that the story of Sinkew 
was no fabrication ; and in a moment rage choked her woman's 
breast, while indignation flushed her lovely countenance. She 
begged that her aunt might wait upon her in the fragrant 
apartment where she made her a complete narration of the 
whole. Aunt Tseaou exhorted and admonished her to bear 
her hard lot with patience, but Lwan gave no heed to her 
friendly counsel. Three entire days and as many nights she 
spent in tears. She took out the little gauze napkin and turned 
it over again and again. Ah ! bow many recollections of her 
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Oiice happy moments did that now bring to her broken heart ! 
She even sought an opportunity of destroying herself forthwith ; 
but upon reflection, said, " I, Keaou Lwan, am the beloved 
daughter of a family of note : I was not- without beauty, and 
ihe world said that I possessed some little talent ; were I thus 
silendy and obscurely to pass into oblivion, would I not thereby 
be conferring a great favor on my heartless lover?" With 
that she drew up thirty-two stanzas of poetry, intimating that 
she was about to take away her own life, and an ode or ballad 
of eternal resentment directed against Ting Chang. The fol- 
lowing is a verse of the poetry alluded to : — 

'* As I lean against my door-post, and in grief and silence meditate on bygone 

scenes, 
I sigh ; alas ! my dream of wedded life has now vanbhed like a smile. 
Love, in early life, stirred np the rambling fibres of passion, and dragged the ' 

green and tender buds of my heart astray. 
Rage now follows like a torrent, and shrinks these green buds to the withered 

rod of resentment. 
Then I said, my lord will return true to his promise, as spring to her revolving 

period. 
But now, alas ! full well I know that * all is vanity.' 
I turn my head, and lean against the railing — the painful spot of our long 

farewell— 
And all my sorrows for ten thousand years I lay at the door of the false and 

cruel east wind.''* 

The remainder of the poetry is not recorded, but her ode of 
resentment was to the following effect : 

** Thb ode of hatred eternal, upon whose account do I now make it ? 
Ah ! when I bethink me of its commencement, my heart is truly sad ! 
In the morning I meditate upon it, in the evening I revolve it in my mind ; 

the painful thought never leaves me ; 
So I again take up this marriage paper, to declare the heartlessness of 

thy love.' 

Here follows a long poem, full of simple imagery, which 
want of space obliges us to omit, and we hasten to the termi- 
nation of our melancholy tale. 

Keaou Lwan's letters and poetry being now fairly written 
out, she wished again to despatch Sinkew with them, but the 
soldier knit his brows, ground his teeth, and would on no ac- 
count consent to go. There was, then, no way of getting her 
letters sent to Ting Chang, when it so happened that, just at 
that very time, her father fell sick of the phlegm, and called 
Keaou Lwan to look over and arrange some public documents 
for him. In looking over these papers, she found one relating 
, > .- - 

* Among the Chinese, the east wind is the emblen of the faithless lover. 

\ 
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to a soldier, a native of Woo Keang district, who had deserted 
from that quarter, and had joined her father's military station 
at Nanyang. Lwan's heart immediately conceived the follow- 
ing project. She took all tneir former love correspondence, 
along with the newly-composed poetry relating to taking away 
of her own life, and her ballad of eternal resentment — these 
she classed in order, so as to form a little volume ; then taking 
the two copies of their marriage contract, she placed them 
within the cover ; afterwards she made a parcel of the whole, 
which she put up in the form of a mandarin's public docu- 
ment : this she sealed, and wrote upon the envelope — " Cap- 
tain Wang, who holds the seal of office of the military station 
of Nanyang, to the chief magistrate of Woo Keang, in the im- 
perial district of Soochow, to be opened when seated in his 
public hall — ^these." This done, she despatched an accredited 
messenger with the same ; and her father, Mr. Wang, knew 
nothing whatever about the matter. 

That very night Keaou Lwan washed her person with the 
utmost care, and having changed her clothes, she desired 
Minghea to go and make her some tea, using this deceit to get 
Minghea out of the room. No sooner was her maid gone, than 
having first fastened the door, she made use of a stool to 
support her feet ; then taking a white sash, she threw it over a 
beam, and tied it ; next, having made fast the scented gauze 
napkin, the first cause of all her woes, round her throat, she 
joined it to the white sash in a dead knot, and finally kicking 
away the stool, her feet swung in mid air, and in a moment 
her spirit dissolved in ether, while her soul sought the habita- 
tions of the dead, at the early age of twenty-one years! 

*^ A Httle scented gauze handkerchief commenced and ended her tragic 
history !" 

Minghea then, having boiled the tea, was bringing it to her 
mistress, when she found the door fast shut. She knocked for 
some time, but no one opening, she ran in a great fright to 
communicate the intelligence to Aunt Tseaou. This lady, 
along with Mrs. Wang, speedily arrived ; and the room door 
being forced open, words cannot describe the horror and dis- 
may that seized them when the sad spectacle within presented 
itself to their view ! Old Mr. Wang was not long in hearing 
the dismal tale, and in an instant repaired to the spot. It 
were needless to relate the scene of sorrow that ensued ; neither 
the old gentleman nor his lady knew for what reason their 
beloved daughter had committed this rash act. But it was 
necessary to take some steps for the interment of the body ; 
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and a coflSn being procured, what was once the lovely and ac- 
complished Lwan, was, amid the tears and lamentations of 
the whole household, consigned to the silent grave ! 

Let us now, however, relate how that his worship Keuee, 
the chief magistrate of Woo Keang district, received the pub- 
lic document from the military station of Nanyang. Having 
perused it, great was his surprise indeed ; from time^ of old 
until then he had never heard of so extraordinary a case ! It so 
happened that at that very time his worship Chaou, the Tuy 
Kwan [doctor of laws], in the train of the Imperial Censor 
Fan, had come to Woo Keang in the course of a tour for cor- 
recting abuses. Keuee forthwith laid the case before Chaou, 
and he brought it under the notice of the censor himself. His 
Excellency Fan took the poetry, the ballad, and the *marriage 
contract, and turned them, and revolved them again and* 
again, so as to make himself thoroughly acquainted with, and 
get at the very marrow of this strange business. He deeply 
lamented the talent of Keaou Lwan, worthy of a better fate, 
while he viewed with no less abhorrence the cruelty of Chow 
Ting Chang. He commanded his worship Chaou to make 
secret inquiries about the gentleman, and next day had him 
apprehended, and brought up to the censor's public court for 
examination. His Excellency Fan interrogated him himself. 
Ting Chang at first persisted obstinately in saying that the 
whole was untrue ; but the marriage contract being produced 
as evidence, he did not dare open his mouth. His Excellency 
'. the censor, in great wrath, commanded the lictors to give him 
'fifty severe blows of the bamboo, and conduct him to the pub- 
lic prison. In the meantime he despatched a letter to the mili- 
tary station of Nanyang, to inquire if Keaou Lwan had in very 
deed strangled herself or not. After not many days,, a reply 
came, containing the particulars of poor Lwan's unhappy end, 
upon which the Imperial Censor Fan had Ting Chang taken 
out of prison and brought up a second time to his tribunal. 
. The censor, in a voice of wrath, thus addressed him^ — " To 
treat with levity or insult the daughter of a mandarin of rank, 
is one crime ; being already betrothed to one wife, marrying 
another is a second crime ; leading to the death of a party con- 
cerned, is a third crime. In your marriage contract it i» 
written, ' if the man deceive the woman, may unnumbered 
arrows slay his body.' I have now no arrows here to slay thee ; 
but," added he, raising his voice, "thou shalt be beaten to 
death with staves like a dog, so that thou mayst serve as a 
warning to all cold-blooded villains in future !" With that he 
shouted with a loud voice, as a signal to the bailiffs and lictors, 
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who were in waiting. These, grasping their clubs of bamboo, 
rushed forward in a body, and tumultuously struck the 
wretched culprit, pieces of whose body flew about the hall in 
all directions, and in a moment a bloody and hideous mass 
marked the corpse of the betrayer of L wan. 

Within the city, there was not one man who did not approve 
of this punishment, as well merited by his heartless cruelty. 
His father. Professor Chow, on hearing of this news, suddenly 
died of grief and indignation ; and not long after, the daughter 
of Wei, whom Ting Chang had married, gave her hand to 
another. 

Reader, Why should a man court the wealth and beauty 
of a secOTd bride, and turn his back on his already betrothed 
spouse? That it can bring him nothing but sorrow, let him 
read this story of bygone years. 

It is with no light feeling of sorrow we add, that Mr. Thorn, 
the able translator of the foregoing tale, died towards the close 
of 1846 at Ningpo, where he had latterly filled the office of 
her majesty's consul. Mr. Thom was a Scotsman by birth, 
and by indefatigable industry, and the possession of excellent 
faculties, along with good literary taste, had achieved for him 
self an honorable distinction in China, where his services were 
in the course of proving valuable in no small degree to his 
country. Alas ! like many sons of Scotia, who, relying on 
their own energies, have gone forth in. quest of fortune, this 
amiable and accomplished individual perished in the midst of 
his usefulness, and has left many friends and relatives to lament 
his untimely loss. 



A FRAGMENT. 

'Tifl not the warm glance of young Beauty^s bright eye, 

Nor the blossom-like bloom of her love-dimpled cheekt* 
Though rJch Araby*s breath may exhale in her sigh, 

Though pearls set in coral that gleam when she speaks, 
That could e'er win my heart, unless purity's spirit 

Informed every feature, and beamed in each smile ; 
The God of my temple of love must be merit, — 

The shrine of my worship, a heart without ^uile. 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES. 

(Concluded.) 

A little examination will also convince us, that the great • 
doctrines of Socrates were by no means original discoveries 
of his own. It is commonly, but erroneously, supposed, that 
idolatry is the early commencement of religion among a people, 
tipon which they improve as they advance in knowledge and 
civilization, until they attain a better and more rational faith. 
The fact, however, is, that all false religions are corruptions of 
a true faith, which was common to mankind in the first ages. 
This was the opinion of St. Paul, who was well acquainted 
"v^rith classic history. For, speaking of the heathen, he says : 
* When they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
■were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish hearts were darkened. Professing themselves to 
be wise, they became fools, and changeij the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.' In 
this he is sustained by history, and the opinions of the ancients 
themselves. So far from purifying their religion, as they in- 
creased in knowledge ^nd refinement, the Greeks and Romans 
added to the number of their gods every year, until they be- 
came countless. Their best philosophers, in later ages, had a 
high reverence for the opinions of antiquity; and the higher 
. up we follow the stream of moral sentiment, the purer does it 
become, which is a strong indication that it flowed originally 
from a pure fountain. Their poets sang, too, of a happy pe- 
riod, which the world at first enjoyed, and which they called 
the golden age, * before ' as Virgil says, * impious men learned 
to feed upon the slaughtered herds,' and wnen, according to 
Ovid, 

Man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And with a native bent did good pursue ; 
And teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough, 
All unprovoked did fruitful stores allow.' 

Thus we find, before the time of Socrates, records, not faint 
nor few, of the same doctrines which he systematized. Anaxa- 
goras« his great master, undoubtedly taught that * pure, intelli- 
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gent, active mind was the first cause of all things,' for of this 
Aristotle and Plato both assure us ; and indeed it is thought 
by many, that we should name a school of philosophy after 
Homer, who lived at least four hundred years before our sage, 
and among whose poetical fictions much remarkable truth is 
apparent. In one of the fragments called Orphia, — ^because 
by some supposed to have been written by Orpheus, but more 
correctly attributed to Cecrops, a philosophic founder of a col- 
ony in Attica, 1556 years before Christ, or more than a thou- 
sand years before Socrates, — ^we find this sentence : ' There is 
one Power, one Deity, one Great Governor of all things.' The 
reader is aware, also, that the learned Greeks, (as Pythagoras 
and Herodotus,) before and about the Socratic period, were 
accustomed to travel in Egypt, as the then treasure-house of 
ancient wisdom, and there, though the common people were so 
degraded as to worship not only beasts and birds, but vegeta- 
bles, (the ohion being one of their gods,) the priests preserved 
in their secret and guarded mysteries certain great truths, with 
which the stranger student was permitted to become acquainted. 
What some of these doctrines were, we may learn from a 
verse sung in the mysteries of Eleusis, which were copied fiiom 
those of Egypt : * Pursue thy path rightly and contemplate the 
King of the world. He is One and of himself alone ; and to 
that One all things have owed their being. He encompasses 
all things. No mortal hath beheld him, but he sees all things.' 
Over the statue of Isis, the chief deity of Egypt, was this won- 
derful inscription : ' I am all that has been, and all that shall 
be, and no man hath ever lifted my veil.' I need not ask the 
reader to mark the parallelism between this and the words rf 
God to Moses, * I am that I am.' This view of the subject 
is made still more clear from chronology, which fixes the date 
of the Phoenician colonies under Ivachus, who settled Greece, 
in 1856, or about fifty years after Abraham, who lived in the 
days of Shem, the son of Noah, and one of the survivors of the 
old world, according to Moses. The same historian gives us 
reason to believe that the worship of the true God was then 
prevalent in Egypt, (for he declares that the reigning Pharaoh 
worshipped him,) and probably universal ; for Melchisedek, 
(whom many suppose, with much reason, to have been Shem,) 
was the royal priest of Jehovah. And though there is much 
absurd contraaiction in the Chinese chronology, they also, like 
the Brahmins of India, fix the origin of their religious opinions 
in a very remote antiquity ; while their god Fo or Fohi seems 
to have been no other than Noah. Our own Indians, too, who 
hold to the Unity and spirituahty of God, axe declared by the 
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late venerable Boiidinot, whose work entitled * The Star in the 
West,' proves his laborious researches among them, to have 
very distinct traditions of the deluge. Thus, then, we find the 
opinions of all mankind converging upward to one period — a 
period when truth prevailed. The moral philosophy of Soc- 
rates ma)'^ thus be supposed to be the gathered fragments of a 
better and revealed religion, which were too mighty, not to 
have survived the concussions of the iron ages which preceded 
him. 

The very fables of the classic poets show whence their pre- 
valent opinions came corrupted by the muddy stream of tra- 
dition. Homer makes water to have been the principle of all 
things, and they all refer to an original chaos. 

When air was void of light, and earth unstable, 

And water's dark abyss unnavigable, 

No certain form on any was imprest, 

AU were confused and each disturbed the rest.* Ovid. 

The story of Pandora is very striking She wansi*, according 
toHesiod, the first woman made from clay, and animated. She 
'Was given as a wifd^ to Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven 
and presented her husband with a box, which being opened, 
there flew from it innumerable evils, such as sickness and 
death, which have ever since plagued the world, one blessing, 
hope, only remaining. Now Plato tells us, that the meaning of 
this fable is, that the desire of forbidden luxuries was the 
cause of all mortal evil. We see at once this stcfry came from 
the tradition of the fall, and the promise of redemption which 
immediately succeeded it. So, when he describes Jupiter as 
sending his commands to Neptune, that he should allay the 
storms which threatened the destruction of the Grecian fleet, 
he makes Iris, the rainbow^ the messenger who carried the di- 
vine will. I will give one more instance of such agreement. 
Socrates and Plato, and others of the ancients, believed that 
Divine Providence was administered by inferior agents of the 
Great Deity. This was the origin of their multiplicity of de- 
ities, so that we may say. 

The Naiad bathing in her crystal spring, 
The guardian nymph of ev'ry leafy tree, 
The rushing iEoIus on viewless wing, 
The flower-crowned queen of ev'ry cultured lea, 
And He who walked with monarch-tread the sea, 
The awful Thunderer, threatening them aloud, 
God ! were their dim imaginings of Thee, 
Who saw Thee only through the misty cloud. 
Which sin had thrown around their soirits like a shroud ?' 
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This belief in inferior, yet good demons, I have already said 
appears to have been a corruption of the Scripture doctrine ol 
ministering angels. To show the probability of this opinion, 
the reader is requested to compare two extracts ; the first from 
our Christian poet, Spenser, the other from Hesiod, who lived 
before Homer : 

* And is there care in heaven, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to us creatures base, 
That may compassion of our evils move ? 
There is, else much morQ wretched were the race 
Of men than beasts ; but oh« th* exceeding grace 
Of Highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace ; 
The blessed angels he sends to and fro. 

To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe 

* How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to us who succor want ; 

How oft do they with golde/i pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militants. 

They for us fight, they watch and duly guard. 

And their bright squadrons all around us plant; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward : 

why should heavenly God for men have such regard ?' 

But thus Hesiod, after speaking of the golden age : 

When in the grave this guiltless race were laid. 

Soon was a world of holy demons made ; 

Aerial spirits, by great Jove designed 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 

Invisible to mortal eyes, they go. 

And mark our actions, good or bad. below ; 

The immortal spies with watchful care preside. 

And thrice ten-thousand rouud their charges glide ; 

They can reward with glory or with gold, 

A power they by divine permission hold.' 

Instances of these interesting resemblances of classic fable 
to sacred story might be greatly multiplied. 

Thus it is, that in studying the character and opinions of 
him for whom unassisted reason did the most, we are the most 
convinced of the necessity of revelation. All that he knew, 
which was valuable, was derived from it; and he was himself 
most fully persuaded, that what he desired yet to know, he 
could only learn from a heavenl)'^ instructer. Alas ! that many 
who profess such a veneration for the sage of Athens, should 
neglect to learn from him this most important lesson which he 
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taught ! It is not necessary to take from Socrates the due 
credit for virtue and wisdom which the candid scholar must 
award him, to prove that we need a better wisdom than man 
can teach. Socrates in the height of his fame is one of the 
best witnesses that the apologist for Christianity can summon 
to his* cause. 



*THY WILL BE DONE!* 

It IS a short and simple prayer, but 'tis the Christian's stay, 
Through every varied scene of care, until his dying day ; 
As through the wilderness of life, calmly he wanders on. 
His prayer in every time of strife, is still * Thy will be done !' 

When, in his happy infant years, he treads midst thornless flowers, 
When pass away his smiles and tears, like April suns and flowers. 
Then, bending at his mother's knee, play-tired at set of sun. 
What is the prayer he murmurs forth ? — ' Father, thy will be done !' 

When the bright summer sky of time, cloudless, is o'er him spread. 
When love's bright wreath is in its prime, with not one blossom dead- 
While o'er his hopes and prospects fair, no mist of wo hath gone. 
Still he repeats the first-taught prayer — ' Father, thy will be done !' 

But when his sun no longer beams, and love's sweet flowers decay. 

When all hope's rainbow-colored dreams are sadly swept away. 

As a flowret bent beneath the storm still fragrantly breaths on. 

So when dark clouds life's heaven deform, he prays, ** Thy will be done V 

And when the winter of his age sheds o'er his locks its snows. 
And when his weary pilgrimage is drawing to a close, — 
Then, as he finds his strength decline, this is his prayer alone ; 
* To Thee my spirit I resign — Father, thy will be done !' 



Democritus, who was always laughing, lived a hundred 
and nine years; Heraclitus, who never ceased crying, but 
sixty. Laughing, then, is best ; and to laugh at another is 
perfectly justifiable, since we are told that the gods themselves, 
though they made us as they pleased, cannot help laughing 
at us. Stevens. 
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Reported for the New York Tribune,'' by O. DYER, Phonographic Writtr. 

Distances of the Fixed Stars — Explanation of the Parallax — 'Dijkuitks in 
casting tht Parallax of the Fixed Stars — Sir William Herschel takes up the 
Investigation — The Double Stars — Astonishing Discoveries of Herschel — 
The intense interest excited by them — The Parallax of the Fixed Stars stiU 
undiscoverable — The Heliometer is constructed ^y Frauenkofer and Bessel, of 
Konigsberg — The Triumph of Herschel — The Sidereal Heavens — Madler — 
The Great Centre of the Universe — Herschel again — ^rgelander — Struve — 
Madler again — His Discovery of the Great Centre of the Universe — Con- 
cluding Remarks of Professor Mitchell. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — I meet the responsibilities of this 
night with feelings of the deepest solicitude. When I look 
around upon this vast assemblage, and see the thousands of 
eyes that are fixed upon me — when I reflect upon the magni- 
tude of the subject upon which I am to treat — of its complex- 
ity — its difficulties, I feel, with the little physical strength which 
I possess to-iiight, more like retreating from this position than 
attempting to go forward in the discharge of my duty. 

Thus far,' in the very short course of lectures I ha>^ had the 
pleasure of delivering to you, I have, in sgme sense, confined 
my remarks to our own system — to the laws which govern the 
movements of the planets and their satellites, and the* far- 
sweeping comets, but to-night I am to leave this system — to- 
night we are obliged to go out into the depths of space — we 
are obliged to recede, until our own Sun dwindles to a minute 
star — until all the planets are lost, and even indeed, until the 
mighty orb of Leverrier himself shrinks to a mere point. But 
we are not only to penetrate s^pace, we are to examine how the 
vast orbs that fill space are distributed — we are to watch their 
slow movements, and, from these minute motions, we are to 
deduce one of the most sublime results that the human mind 
has ever reached. How shall I introduce this subject ? How 
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shall I give yop an idea of the scale upon which Creation has 
been constructed ? Here I must begin : 

Our own Earth is eight thousand miles in diameter. It has 
circulating about it, a Moon at the distance of two hundred and 
forty thousand miles. Here is a little system. We go out still 
farther, and we find the planet Jupiter, surrounded by four 
Moons, revolving obedient to their central orb. Here is a much 
larger system. But we leave these subordinate systems, and 
go out to the Sun itself, with its mighty satellites and its millions 
of comets, sweeping through space in every possible direction, 
plunging downward almost perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and, rising from below, coming to their perihelion in 
obedience to the Sun, and sweeping out again into space^ so 
far that the mind is bewildered in attempting to trace their 
wanderings. Here is a mighty system, but it is only one unit 
in Creation's scale — it is. only one sun, one system. As we 
look out to-night, we find the heavens gemmed with bright 
orbs. What are these ? Turn the gaze of the telescope upon 
Sirius. Fix your instrument, so that the Earth, by its revolu- 
tion upon its axis, shall bring this orb to pass across the field of 
view. Long before it reaches the field, we find the twilight, 
like the dawn of day, growing brighter and more beautiful, 
until, like the Sun, this star bursts in upon the eye with a splen- 
dor almost insufferable. But when you bring your micromet- 
rical wires to bear upon its diameter, you will find no sensibje 
diameter existing. Jupiter, with no more light than Sirius, 
exhibits a full orb like the Moon, and, under the power of the 
telescope, swells to a size Tar greater than that of the Moon 
when seen by the naked eye. Sirius, with all its splendor, 
has absolutely no sensible diameter. We have swept outward 
and outward into the depths of space, until the distance we are 
separated from the star is reduced to a thousandth part, and 
yet this thousandth part is so great that the apparent size of 
the object has not been reduced in the smallest degree. How, 
then, shall we ascertain the distance of these objects? If we 
can find the distance of one fixed star, we have a right to con- 
cluiJe that they are scattered through space, in such a manner, 
that their mean distances will be nearly the same. Having, 
therefore, attained the distance of one of these objects, we are 
furnished with a unit of measure, with which we can complete 
the examination of the Universe of Stars. But, to accomplish 
this, it becomes necessary to find their parallax. Let me ex- 
plain the meaning of this term, which I shall be obliged to 
employ in the remaining part of this lecture. The apparent 
change^ in the place of an object, x)ccasioned by the real change, 
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in the place of the spectator, who views the object, is called a 
paralhictic change, and the angle, subtended by tbe two lines 
drawn from the two positions of the observer, to the object seen, 
is called the parallactic angle, or parallax of the object- In 
attempting to determine the distance of the Moon from the 
Earth, for example, all that is necessary is, to find the parallax. 
Here is the observer, located upon the earth at a certain point. 
He looks out upon the Moon, and finds it located in a certain 
group of fixed stars. Another observer looks out upon the 
Moon, from another position, and finds it located in another 
grouf) of stars ; the two observers and the Moon form an angle, 
the base of which is, the distance between the two points of 
observation ; by this angle the distance of the object can be 
computed. When an effort was made, in this way, to find the 
parallax of tire Fixed Stars, it was found that lines drawn from 
the extremities of the same diameter of the Earth — forming a 
base line of eight thousand miles in length — ^to a fixed star, 
were absolutely parallel to each other, or that the angle, at the 
fixed star, was so minute, that no instrument constructed by 
the art of man, could find it in the least degree sensible. When 
man found it utterly impossible, therefore, to accomplish the 
resolution of this problem in this way, he conceived another 
idea. He is upon the Earth — ^he makes this his moving ob- 
servatory, which carries him round the Sun, describing an 
orbit of nearly two hundred millions of miles in diameter. 
To-night he fixes his instrument upon the star selected for 
examination — he fastens its place in the heavens — ^he waits 
until the Earth has passed over one-half of its annual orbit.. 
He is then separated from his first position by a distance of 
two hundred millions of miles. Here again he directs the tele- 
scope to the star — again fastens its place, and thus forms by 
the two visual rays drawn to the star from the extremities of 
this immense diameter of two hundred millions of miles, avast 
triangle. With such a base he hopes that the angle at the star 
will now become distinctly measurable ; but, such is the stu- 
pendous distance, that these Unes, converging from this enor- 
mous base, lose themselves in the distance, and become, so far 
as he can measure them, absolutely parallel. When it was 
found, that even by this stupendous process — ^this almost incon- 
ceivable calculation, this mighty problem could not be solved, 
the mind was overwhelmed — it was almost ready to yield — to 
give uptlie investigation. It was not until Sir William Her- 
SCHEL commenced his investigations, that a ray of hope again 
broke in, that the resolution of the parallax of the Fixed Stars, 
could be accomplished. He discovered that certain stars 
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which seemed single to the eye, were found to be double when 
examined through the telescope ; but the stars were so closely 
united, that their distance from each other was only rendered 
appreciable by the magnifying powers of the instrument. 
" Now," said he, " we may be able to solve the problem of the 
parallax of the Fixed Stars, Let me select a double star, ia 
which one of the components possesses idouble the brilliancy 
of the other, and if the magnitude of these stars depends only 
upon their distance, then will the smaller be twice as remote as 
the larger. I commence my observations. I go on measuring 
as the Earth carries me round the Sun, and these objects will 
appear to change their relative positions in directions which 
are readily computed, provided this change is produced by the 
sweep of the Earth in its orbit round the sun." But when 
Herschel commenced this investigation, a new fact burst in 
upon him — one of the most astounding discoveries ever made 
by the human mind. He had computed the directions in which 
they ought to move if their motion was parallactic. To his 
profound astonishment he found them moving not as he had 
imagined — ^he found the stars actually revolving about each 
other. A close examination of long years told him the wonder- 
ful truth, that these stars were not sunk in space — the one be- 
hind the other — ^bul that they were physically united — two 
Suns revolving about their centre of gravity. When this truth 
was revealed to the world, the deepest interest was excited all 
over Europe. Every mind and every telescope were at once 
directed to the fixed stars. I have not time to relate to you the 
extraordinary discoveries that have been made among these 
binary systems. The principal point to be settled was this : 
If these objects were actually revolving about each other, what 
was the law that governed their motions ? It was at once sug- 
gested that gravitation might possibly extend its influence to 
these worlds. The law of gravitation was applied, the ele- 
ments of their orbits computed, and wonderful to relate, it was 
found that they, too, were obedient to the same law that brings 
the stone, cast from my hand into the air, down again to the 
earth. Yet the problem of the parallax- had gained nothing. 
It now became impossible to use these binary systems, because 
their own motion became so inextricably mixed up with the 
parallactic motion occasioned by the change in the position of 
the Earth in its revolution round the Sun. It was not until 
the great instrument called the Heliometer— constructed by 
Frauenhofer, to whom I have before referred, and mounted 
by Bessel, of Konigsberg — was made, that the problem of the 
parallax was resumed by Herschel. With this instrument, 
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he found he could measure great and minute distances, in the 
same field of view, with precfision. He directs his efforts to 
the examination of a star, moving with great rapidity. I refer 
to the star numbered 61 in the constellation of the Swan. After 
years of examination, he was able to draw out from the infini- 
tesimal movements of those two delicate objects, an amount of 
motion which was nof accounted for in any other way, than by 
the change produced in the relative positions of the two stars, 
effected by the revolution of the Earth in its orbit. It went on 
giving its changes regularly. He went through the investiga- 
tion again on the succeeding year— his previous results were 
verified, and, finally, he announced to the world that he had 
brought out the parallax of this star — ^he had determined the 
angle under which the Earth's orbit would be seen by an eye 
located in that system. He found this to be true, that if an eye 
could look out upon a globe, whose diameter should be equal 
to that of the earth's orbit, or two hundred millions of miles, 
that the diameter of such a globe, seen from this vast distance, 
instead of swelling out to the dimensions of the Sun as seen 
with the eye, would only be six-tenths of a unit, which is con- 
tained in the Sun's diameter two thousand times. Now, hav- 
ing the parallax, here is the data for the computations of the 
distance of this orb. But how shall I give you an idea of this 
distance ? If I talk to you of millions and millions of miles, the 
mind is only staggered and bewildered. The new [Leverrier] 
is more than three billion miles from -the Earth, but we can 
get there. First go out to Mars — it is not far — ^we can get 
Siere. Next go out to Jupiter, it is not much farther, and we 
can get there ; and next go out to Saturn, and then to Her- 
schel, and lastly we go on to the new planet, and it seems as 
if we had a sort of stepping road, over which we can walk out 
into the illimitable fields of space. And now, the light that 
comes to us from the farthest of the planets, passes the interval 
of three billions of miles in five hours, but the light that breaks 
^n upon us from this distant star in the Swan, takes ten long 
years to reach us. Here we have a new unit of measure. I 
do not say that this is the Yiearest of the stars, perhaps it is not, 
yet it is, probably, located at about the mean distance which 
divides the stars from each other, and from our own Sun. 

Having reached to this point, we see at'^nce, that, however 
grand and magnificent our own great Solar System is, that the 
whole of it, when seen from this distant body, shrinks into an 
invisible point. And if to-night we were to wing our flight to 
those distant stars, and if we could stand upon a planet, circu- 
lating about this Sun, and look out upon the Universe around, 
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what changes should we find, Tn looking upon the Universe 
from our remote point, we should expect to find new groupings, 
new clusters, n^w constellations. But no ! Strange as it may 
appear to you, and incredible, the eye that looks out upon the 
Universe finds almost no change. There still blazes Orion — 
yonder the beautiful combinations of Cassiopeia — all the old fa- 
miliar constellations are there. To illustrate : just conceive 
that every individual in this room is a star. Now let any indi- 
vidual change his place with his neighbor, and see how much 
change is accomplished in the groups of those by whom he is 
surrounded. No more change would be accomplished, by the 
shifting of our position from the Earth to the far-distant planet, 
in the movements of the fixed stars. Infinite space belongs to 
God, and to God alone. Infinite Power has filled that space 
with suns arfd systems, but there has been room for all. We 
do not feel that we are in any danger ; that our own System 
will be disturbed in its movements by these other Systems. 
All moves on harmoniously. Now, we are to raise one step 
higher in our investigations. We have spoken, hitherto, only 
of Solar Systems, but now we are to rise to Sidereal Systems. 
Here I am conscious that I am to meet with difficulty. I know 
how hard it is for the mind to seize upon this idea. Are the 
stars scattered throughout space, without any regard to each 
other ? Are they extended the one behind the other, indefi 
nitely? I answer, no. As we have litde subordinate systems 
moving about our Sun — as we have other suns and other sys- 
ten»s occupying their own regions of space — so w^e group toge- 
the** myriads of suns and systems into one mighty cluster, into 
one stupendous group of stars, constituting one System, linked 
to one mighty centre, and obedient to its operations. We, our- 
selves, are thus associated with these distant suns, and form a 
part of the stupendous whole. If the eye look out upon the 
st;»rs, we see none but those belonging to our System, It re- 
quires the aid of the telescope to sweep beyond our own clus- 
ter — to penetrate the vast depths of space, and see those other 
objects coming up from its illimitable confines, and bursting in 
all their splendors upon the sight. 

If I have been successful, the idea will be comprehended, 
that we are to examine clusters of stars, and upon which the 
distant clusters can have no more influence, than can suns, 
which are far sunk in space, have over our own Sun and Sys- 
tem. It is then with reference to one of the great clusters that 
oVir examination is to be conducted, 

I know that many have conceived the idea, that in present- 
ing the subject of the centre of the Universe, we mean that man 
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has reached the centre of all created things. Not so; that day 
will niiver come. I stand before you this night, and fearlessly 
assert, that the day will never come when the centre of the 
entire Universe will be found by man. If man were left alone, 
to the revelations of science and the telescope, his intellect 
would be crushed. But there is another revelation. 

" When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy ^ngers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, I exclaim, Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him ; for thou hast made him but p. little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor ; thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hands, thou hast put all things under his feet!" Let us 
not attempt the impossible. 

We now rise to the investigation which is the principal ob- 
ject of this lecture — the determination of the great centre of our 
Sidereal stratum. I have already remarked that it takes light 
ten long years to travel from a star, located in the constellation 
of the Swan to our Earth. Now, in the deepest parts of our 
System, we find the stars sunk one behind the other, in a series 
five hundred deep. Here you see is distance so great that 
light would pass over it after an interval of five thousand years. 
We are able to sweep entirely round this cluster, and we find 
that although the deptn is not equal everywhere, yet where it is 
found shallowest, it is so great as almost to seem infinite. Yet 
it is entirely separate and distinct from the other clusters that 
lie beyond. The distance it is separated from its neighboring 
clusters is as great in proportion to the diarneters of the clus- 
ters as is the distance which separates two suns when com- 
pared with diameters of the suns themselves. When Midler 
directed his attention" to this subject, he found that his prede- 
cessors had done much for him. He felt that the time had 
come when it w:as possible to attack this problem with hopes 
of success. Let it be remembered that astronomers had been 
long engaged in examining the stars, and charting down their 
positions. By examining the old charts, he finds the stars not 
fixed, but perpetually changing their places, and, slow as the 
change may be, the accuracy with which modern instruments 
measure minute distances, enables the astronomer not only to 
ascertain the rate of motion^ but the actual direction in which the 
object is moving. When Herschel found these changes going 
on, the idea burst upon him, that probably the change was 
parallactic, and that the Sun, with all its planets and comets, 
was speeding through space. He commenced his examinations 
to see if this supposition was correct, when he arrived at a re- 
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suit the most astounding that was ever unfolded by the mind 
of man. He found that if he was only permitted to accept the 
hypothesis that the Sun was sweeping towards a certain point 
in the Constellation Hercules, he could account for a large 

Eroportion of the changes of the fixed stars, all through the 
eavens. But when other astronomers gave- their attention to 
this subject, and found it too difficult for examination, the the- 
ory seemed to die away, doubts were cast upon its results, and 
astronomers finally rejected it. At length it was taken up in 
Russia. Strange that I should announce this. Russia — a 
hundred years ago a land of barbarians ; and yet, those who 
have made these discoveries are in the employment and under 
the patronage of the great Autocrat of the North. Argelan- 
DER of Abo undertook the solution of this problem. I will at- 
tempt to give you the manner of his operations. The grand 
object is this, to show you how it was, that the grand point in 
the heavens, toward which the Sun is moving,- was deter- 
mined. 

Now for the demonstration. In the first place you must un- 
derstand this, that parallactic motion is always easily compu- 
ted beforehand, if the direction in which the person moves 
who makes the observation is known. For example, if I move 
to the right, it is very apparent that the column immediately 
in front of me will move to the left. Arge lander began his 
investigations by the observation of five hundred stars, select- 
ed in different points in the heavens, which he compared with- 
the observations of the oldest astronomers. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of illustration, that he finds the star selected for 
observation to-night, was located in a certain point in the 
heavens one hundred years previous to his time, and that at 
the time he makes his observation it is located here in an- 
other point in the heavens. Now the distar\ce which the two 
points are separated from each other, being known, and the 
time which has been consumed in making the separation being 
known, it is very easy to ascertain the star's rate of motion. 
Now then, having accomplished this, with reference to every 
cgie of these stars, he finds them all converging to a certain 
part of the heavens, as if that were the point toward which the 
Sun is moving. Now, said he, I must rise higher. It must be 
that the line of direction in which the star moves makes an 
angle with the meridian which is an observed angle. It is ob- 
served because it is formed by the joining of two points, occu- 
pied by the star, when observed by the ancient and modern 
astronomers. Now, inasmuch as all these appeared to point 
at some spot toward which the Sun is moving, he adopted a 
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j)oiiit. and s;ii(l, now if ihc Sun is gi»ing to that point I i 
predict Uic lina of dirci.-liun in wliiuh every star ap 
move. lie coiiiprirus liis cuiiiputcd angles with his i 
ones in cvcrv iiist;uicc, u.nd if he finds any discrepai 
twi'uu thcni he iiesunic-s a new point, and thus be coatiw 
take oiiu jHiiiil after another, until all the conditions of |' 
blcm wore fuUlUcd, and ho says, there is the point. 

Haviri" accoiiiplisliod this niucIi,ARGELANDER atteis 
rise stilt hi^'hcr. But in this he was unsuccessful, 
cultics which multiplied upon his hands were so greal*] 
although in; had triumphed in the most signal n:ani ' 
finally yielded. The subject was taken up by StbuvBiJ 
Russiiui, and son of the celebrated Astronomer of I* ' 
narac, who was in charge of the great Observatory at J 
He wished to know the iicijincss of the San's motions 1 
space. I cannot atlciiipt the demonstration of his -9 
discoveries, — I can only give j'ou the results, — and, « 
as it may seem lo you, our Sun is actually moving at 4 
of two hundred thousand miles in every hour of tiine. 
determined these two grand points, the next question t 
May no^ the f?un be circulating around some grand t 
orb ? — may not the Fixed Stars be wheeling their a 
cycles raund some grand point, the centre of the whole I 

This was the problem that Midler undertook to^J 
And ]SL£DLER is also under the patronage ofRussia. 
for a lung time given his attcniioa to Sidereal Astioaoi 
had attracted the attention of the Emperor Nicholas, i 
looking i-ound upon all the world (as he always does) fork 
one to fill die place of Stbuve, in the Observatory at P 
he selected MjEdi.er. I present these facts, in order tj 
may liavc confidence in what he has pubhshed. 

The first tjueslion to be presented, then, was this : ItSJ 
a grand Central Orb ; is there a stupendous Globe occH|r 
the centre of om^ Island Universe, bearing the same proj 
to the whole mass that the Sun does our System ? Let u 
aider the consequences, if such a Globe existed. In the i 
place, we knovf that the Planets nearest the Sun revolve 1, 
swiftest Now, if there be any such grand Central Sun, s 
are certain to find in the vicinity of tliis Globe, Orbs circulalr 
ing around it mth motions analogous to those exhibited, on a 
much smaller scale, by the Planets diat compose our own Sys- 
tem. ■ Now we can look out into space in every direction, — we 
can examine the Stars and their motions, — w^e can therefijie 
detect such a region, — we can detect the exact point where it 
is located, if any such motions, as we have described, ezisti 
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and the conclusion is, that no such Globe exists. I know that 
I shall disappoint many of you to-night by this assertion, but 
the facts are, that we sweep out to the Double Stars, to the 
Triple Stars, to the Quadruple Stars, to the Quintuple and to 
the Sextuple Stars, and w^e find no such point about which 
they are moving. 

The next question to be presented is this : Is there no Cen- 
tre of Gravity, about which all the mighty host of Suns and 
Stars, and Comets circulate, obedient to its laws ? I answer 
that there is, and it was to the solution of this problem, that 
MIDLER gave the energies of his mighty intellect. 

At this stage of the lecture, the Reporter, who was suffer- 
ing from an affection of the eyes, found it absolutely necessary 
to suspend writing for some five minutes. The following por- 
tion of the lecture eifclosed in brackets is given from memory. 

[After long years of labor, after he had almost exhausted 
the capabilities of analysis, after bringing to bear upon the 
problem all the mighty influences of science and art, after 
ranging from point to point in the heavens, which he was com- 
pelled successively to abandon, he turned his attention to the 
examination of the beautiful group of Stars called the Pleiades. 
After watching their movements, until he had computed the 
rates of motion of the principal stars in this group, and the di- 
rection in w^hich they w^ere journe5"ing, he found to his great 
delight that they fulfilled all the conditions of the problem, and 
the grand result was attained. The truth comes irresistibly 
upon the mind, that there is the centre, and that is the point 
about which all the bright hosts of heaven are sweeping, in 
periods which actually stun the human mind. Midler has 
already computed the periodic time of our own Sun, which 
' gives this astonishing result. It takes our Sun two hundred 
and eighteen millions of years to complete its stupendous cycle.] 

Here I find that I must close. I know that I have exhaust- 
ed the patience of the audience, but if you will allow me five 
minutes time, I will answer a request that has been made by 
several gentlemen of this city, who are deeply interested in 
the wonderful science of which I have been treating. 

I have been requested to state the condition of the Observa- 
tory in Cincinnati, with what degree of permanency in the way 
of support it enjoys. I commenced this enterprise about five 
years since. I began it at a time when I was much depressed. 
It was said that we could not raise seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars in as many years — ^it was subscribed in as many 
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hours. It was said we could never collect it : it was collect- 
ed, and ten thousand dollars appropriated for an instrument, 
the second in the world. It was said we could never get a 
site to build upon : a gentleman in Cincinnati gave us one of 
the most beautiful sites upon the wide Earth. It was said we 
never could build the Observatory : the mechanics and artifi- 
cers came together and said, we will help you to build that 
house. One supplies glass for the windows — one planes the 
boards for the floors — another puts them down, and in that 
way the building was reared — and when the roof was on not 
a dollar's indebtedness had been incurred. At this juncture it 
was found necessary that the building should be completed, 
and the instrument in its place at ^ certain time specified m 
the bond, or we would forfeit the whole estabUshment. Rather 
than suffer this, I determined to throw all the little means I 
possessed into the fund. The building was finished — the bond 
was saved — but unfortunately I had contracted a debt of four 
thousand dollars. I had no means to meet this with. I de- 
termined to );ry what I could do in other cities. I went to Bos- 
ton. The first night I had only one hundred auditors. On the 
following night my hou?:e was filled, and on my return home, 
such was the effect produced, that the Society was called to- 
gether, and I put the question, " Shall I go elsewhere to raise 
money to extricate me from my present embarrassment?" 
They rose in their places : Put me down for a hundred dollars, 
said one — put me down for a thousand dollars, said another — 
and the amount was soon raised and the debt liquidated. 

In taking leave of this audience, permit me to say one word. 
I came here without expectations. You have borne with me 
patiently. For your great kindness I am deeply indebted, and 
I shall ever remember my visit to j^ou with the highest gratifi- 
cation. One word more. I know that there is an interest 
awakened in this subject, which will never be permitted to 
die. The whole country looks to your city as the metropolis of 
wealth and learning, and it expects you to take the lead in all 
matters of art and science. Will you not then concentrate 
your efforts at once, and before I shall again place my feet in 
your city, let there tower from its midst, a Temple of Science, 
which shall eclipse the great Observatory atPulkova itself? 
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rhere is a spot where spirits blend, 
Where friend holds fellowship with friend^ 
Though sundered far, by faith we meet, 
Around one common Mercy-Seat. 
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Ah ! whither could we flee for aid, 
When tried, afflicted and dismayed ; 
Or how our cares and conflicts meet, 
Had suffering saints no Mercy-Seat t 
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Oh ! let these hands forget their skill. 
These tongues be silent, cold and stiU, 
These throbbing hearts forget to beatt 
If we forget the Mercy-Seat. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA 

The cloudy pillars ceased to move, and Israel emcamped 
before Pihahiroth. Silence reigned, save as was heard the 
sound of rippling waters, in plaintive cadence, as if they 
sang the dirge of the departing sun. Night drew on, and 
Abraham's numerous race prepared for rest. Visions of that 
bright land to which they were bound flitted before them, and 
in imagination, already they wandered over its hills and plains. 
Memory recalled the oft-repeated promise of Jehovah to their 
fathers before them, and their hearts were full of praise and 
gratitude to Him who had ever preserved and appeared in 
their behalf. 

But hark, a crashing sound is heard. What is it? Has 
the deep broken loose, and does it come to bury them in a 
watery grave? Ah no. The clash of arms, and tumultuous 
sounds of battle hosts are heard. 'Tis Pharaoh. His hard- 
ened heart has forgotten those fearful visitations of an offended 
God, and repenting that he let Israel go ; with speed he hastes 
to overtake them, firm in the hope of conquering them, and 
leading them back as trophies of his victory. Who is Israel, 
and who their God, that I cannot cpnquer them ? They shall 
feel the might of Pharaoh's hosts. 1 will increase their burdens, 
and grind them down with ten-fold vengeance, e'en as their God 
has visited me. And in imagination he sees them the victims 
of his wrath. 

Mistaken prince ! How little dost thou dream, that thine 
hour of retribution is nigh. Thou hast looked upon thy home 
for the last time. No more wilt thou behold thy loved ones, 
nor listen to the music of their voice. Ere another day shaU 
close upon thee, death will have set his seal upon thy brow, 
and the deep shall be thy burial place. No monument shall 
grace thy tomb, nought mark thy resting-place; the billows 
shall play over thee, unconscious of thy mournful fate. 

And now murmurings are heard in the camp of Israel. Be-!- 
fore them is the sea, behind, their foes, and mountains on either 
side. Death seems inevitable. Unbelief possesses their hearts, 
and they exclaim : Were there no graves in Egypt, that thou 
hast brought us here to die ? O Israel, where now thy faith 
in him, who has watched over thee, and oft-times delivered 
thee. Murmur no longer, 

** Great deliverance, 
Zion's king will surely send." 
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Moses stands on an eminence, and stretches his rod over the 
sea. The waves, obedient, curl back and form a crystal wall 
on either side. And now the cloudy pillar majestically moves 
from before Israel, and takes its station between them and their 
foes ; shedding a halo of light on Israel's camp, but dark and 
portentious it frowns on Egypt's sons. Holy awe pervades 
each breast, conscious that the battle was the Lord's alone. 
God commands, and Israel proceeds to pass through the cham- 
bers of the mighty deep. 

Morning dawns ; and Pharaoh, perceiving that Israel has 
escaped, pursues them. Now commence his trials. God 
looks through the cloudy pillar, troubles Pharaoh's hosts, 
" crazes his chariot wheels, so that they drag heavily ; and 
last of all, as soon as Israel hath gained the shore, the rod of 
Moses is again stretched forth, and the waters, as if partici- 
pating in the joy of the rescued, rush back to their wonted 
places, and overwhelm Pharaoh and his hosts." 

The sun sheds his first rays o'er nature, the waters as usual 
sparkle in his golden beams, the feathered warblers greet him 
with joy, and music is heard in the camp of Israel, even 
praises to him who hath redeemed them from Pharaoh and his 
proud hosts, who shall oppress them no more. 



SHOPPING ON THE PRAIRIES. 



An elegant carriage, whose glossy horses were held in by 
a white-gloved coachman, and whose door was opened by a 
nicely dressed footman, stood before a fashionable house in the 
city of New York. Mrs. Brown, in company with her aunt, 
who had just arrived on a visit from the West, entered the car- 
riage to make a shopping excursion through some of the princi- 
pal shops of the city. While there, seated at the counters, rich 
goods from all climes were placed before them; shawls from 
India, laces, silks, and fancy goods from France, England, and 
our own prolific looms, awaited their choice. Their purchases 
completed, they returned home, and while refreshing them- 
selves over luncheon, the aunt remarked; "If you complain 
of fatigue, niece, while riding about the city shopping in your 
easy carriage, what wouldyou do if you lived upon the prai- 
ries ?" ** Riding upon those grassy tracts, I have heard, is 
very pleasant," the niece replied. "Riding — ^ay, but we 
seldom ride there. Every one does not keep a carriage, and 
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then the men are too busy to drive out the ladies. Shops are 
not as near to us as they are to you, and we often walk miles 
to reach one." " Dear me," replied Mrs. Brown — " that 
must be very unpleasant." ** Ah, you ladies who * live at home 
at ease,' little know the inconveniences which we pioneers of 
the West suffer. Shall I tell you how two young ladies of the 
West once went a shopping ?" " Do, dear aunt," replied the 
niece, "I shall be glad to know how you live in the wil- 
derness." 

" Before I narrate our adventures while shopping one day, 
let me describe the scene where they occurred. Picture to 
yourself a beautiful river in one of our Western States, wind- 
ing its bright way amid fertile prairies. Its chores were bor- 
dered with a grove of fine trees, but far away on each side 
stretched the pathless, treeless, and apparently boundless 
prairie. A few settlers had erected dwellings along the shores, 
and comfortable farms attracted the attention of those travellers 
who, now and then, took passage in a steamboat which occa- 
sionally came hissing along, disturbing the calm face of the 
river, and distributing various conveniences among the settlers 
on the shores, and bringing news to this retired region, from 
the busy world below. Mr. Johnspn had been one of the first 
Ko select this delightful spot as a residence ; and from his repre- 
sentations, his old friend, Mr. Everett, was induced to sell his 
farm in the East, and remove his family to share in the 
promised advantages of this smiling wilderness. 

"It was a warm day in the beginning of September, but a 
light haze tempered the glare of the sun. Mrs. Johnson, and 
her eldest daughter, Anna, had concluded that some curtain 
calico, and o\her articles, were very much needed in the 
family. As they were to be procured at a store lately estab- 
hshed by a Mr. Carter, two miles above them, on the opposite 
side of the river, Anna proposed to call for her friend Jane 
Everett, and walk up to Carter's to purchase the things required. 
The mother agreed ; and the light form of Anna, neatly arrayed 
for her walk, was seen entering Mr. Everett's door soon after 
dinner. 

"Come, Jane," said the gay, light-hearted Anna, "I want 
you to walk up to Carter's with me. Will you go ?" 

" " Willingly," replied Jane, ** I have been wanting to walk, 
but had not resolution to set out alone." 

*' They were soon on their way — the happy young girls — they 
had grown up together — playmates from infancy — the gay, ad- 
venturous Anna, always loving, protecting, and encouraging 
the timid, affectionate Jane. 
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** How delightful was that afternoon's ramble. The bright 
river, and its noble group of trees on one side, while on the 
other stretched the fertile prairie, from which were wafted the 
most fragant perfumes. They followed a road which ran near 
the bank of the river, connecting the farms of one settlement 
with those of others along its shores. I must own they played , 
and loitered rather thoughtlessly on the way, but then they 
were still quite young girls, although they had attained the 
stature of, and in their own opinion, were young women. At 
last they arrived opposite the storey as it was designated for 
miles above and below. Anna advanced to the water's edge, 
and waved her handkerchief. It was soon observed, and a 
small boat, rowed by Mr. Carter's smart clerk, came over and 
conveyed them to the landing near tJie store. Mr. Carter him- 
self was a young man ; and, if the truth be told, there was 
much laughing, talking, and a little flirtation going on, as well 
as buying and selling, between the master, his clerk, and the 
fair young customers. At last Jane made her friend observe 
that the haze had thickened, and threatened rain ; and that it 
appeared to be nearly sunset. Some new customers had also 
just arrived, but Mr. Carter left them to the clerk, while he 
rowed the young ladies over the river. It was nearly dark 
when they landed. Mr. Carter bade them good evening, and 
rowed back as fast as possible, as he knew he should be 
wanted, soon losing sight of them among the trees. 

" Oh dear," said Jane, " how could we stay so long ; let us 
hurry and get in the road." 

" Here it is," exclaimed Anna, '* trip along, we shall soon 
get home." 

On they went, but heeded not the increasing gloom, know- 
ing they were in the road, and that there was but one which 
ran parallel with the river, they gave themselves up to chat, 
amusing each other with some jesting about the young mer- 
chant they had just seen. It grew darker and darker, but 
they heard the noise of the water on one side, and could dis- 
cern the road. At last Jane became tired. " I do declare, 
Anna, it is the longest two miles I ever walked." " That must 
be because you drag at each remove a lengthening chain," re- 
plied Anna, laughing, "but cheer up, we must be nearly 
home." They went on, until even Anna began to feel much 
fatigued. She felt sure they must have walked much more 
than two miles, but looked in vain for Mr. Everett's house — 
her own father's was just beyond. Directly they reached a 
small bridge, on which the road crossed a little brook, which 
emptied near by into the river. ** Coufage, Jane," exclaimed 
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Anna, "here is the little bridge, we must be close to yonr 
house." Jane felt new energy when she crossed the little 
bridge, well remembering such a one within a few rods of her 
house. It now began to rain, and on they hurried, trying to 
discover through the gloom the wished-for shelter — on they 
wqnt — on — but no house could they discover; only the dismnl 
wind came moaning over the prairie. Anna encouraged and 
supported Jane, wondering what had become of the house, but 
scarcely feeling her own weariness, so anxious was she for her 
friend. At last Jane stopped. " Anna, we are certainly lost, 
let us sit down and wait until morning." Anna looked all 
around, and joyfully exclaimed! "I see a dark something, 
it is certainly your house or barn ; come, lean on me, we shall 
be at home in a few minutes." Thus encouraged, they drag- 
ged on their weary limbs, until they reached the dark mass 
they had espied, which alas, proved to be several hay-stacks. 

" Now I know we are lost," said Jane, "Oh, mother will be 
almost crazy about us." 

" Oh no," replied Anna, " she will think you are at our 
house, and my mother will think I went home with yon. We 
are certainly lost, for I do not know of any hay-stacks near 
home, but let us creep in the hay as much out of the rain as 
we can, and wait for day-light." 

They made themselves as comfortable nests as they could, 
and laid down to rest. Anna was composing herself to sleep, 
when Jane started up. " Did you hear that howl ? Oh, Anna, 
I cannot stay, do let us move on, I feel wild with terror here ; 
and hark how dismally the wind roars. Oh! let us go on, we 
mu^ at last find a house, for we were certainly just now in the 
road, and can find it again. Oh, Anna, hark ! there are 
wolves out, and I fear something worse." 

She started up, and Anna dragged her weary limbs to follow 
her excited companion. They regained the road, and directly, 
to their great joy, saw a light. Hastening on, they found to 
their great relief, it proceeded from the window of a house. 
They hurried forward, and attempted to enter the gate of a 
door yard which surrounded it, when a fierce dog sprang out 
the door, and came barking furiously at them. A moment 
after, a man appeared at the door with a gun, which he had 
hastily snatched up. They screamed ; and terror lent them 
strength to run, pursued by the man and dog. Their screams 
were unheard at first, being lost in the furious barking of the 
dog, but at last Jane fell and fainted. Anna stepped before 
her, stretching out her arms, with an imploring cry. 

" Mercy on us," exclaimed the man,calling'ofFthe dog, aud 
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coming up to them, " ladies ! I thought you were prairie 
wolves ? How came you here ?" 

" Oh, help her ! I am afraid she is dead," said Anna, and 
the man lifted Jane up in his arms, and carried her to the 
house. Terribly astonished was his wife, when she saw him 
enter the room with an insensible female in his arms, while 
another followed carrying his gun which he had committed to 
her care, in order to carry the poor terror-stricken girl. A 
little water soon revived Jane, and when she opened her eyes 
and spoke, Anna was relieved enough to listen to the questions 
(jf their astonished host and hostess. 

" Where have you come from ? Where are you going ?" 

" We have come from Carter's store, and are going to our 
fathers', Mr. Johnson and Mr. Everett." 

" Mercy on me, why, are you Johnson's and Everett's dar- 
ters ? Why, you are nine miles from home, and seven from 
Carter's." 

The truth flashed on them — ^they had, after crossing the 
river, turned the wrong way, and had gone up instead of down 
the river. (Oh, sly Cupid, had you not some share in that mis- 
take ?) 

" What shall we do ? Our parents will be frightened dread- 
fully about us." 

"Let me see," said the good-natured man, "it is now nine 
o'clock, I have no team of my own, but my next neighbor, 
about a mile up the river, has one, and will lend it, I know, on 
such an errand. My woman will get you some tea, for you 
look real tired, and I will go up there to get his team and 
wagon." A cup of tea did much refresh them. It still con- 
tinued to rain, but after an hour and a half of rest, they seated 
themselves in the wagon, and were driven home by their kind 
host. It was nearly one o'clock when they reached Everett's. 
They found the family up, anxiously awaiting for day-light 
to search for the lost ones, as it was useless to try to find them 
until then. Both families had concluded that the missing ones 
were at the' other house, until about ten, when Mrs. Everett 
having retired to bed, could not sleep, recollecting she had 
not seen Jane and Anna pass on their return. She finally got 
up, and sent her son to Johnson's to inquire if the girls were 
there. Great was the alarm when it was known they had not 
reached their homes. They must be lost on the prairie ! Mr. 
Johnson was away from home, and Mr. Everett just recover- 
ing from an attack of fever. Nothing could be done until morn- 
ing, when they could caU upon their neighbors to assist in the 
search. Just imagine what a relief it was, when they arrived 
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safe and well. They were soon comfortably tucked up in bed, 
after a messenger had been sent to relieve Mrs. Johnson, by 
news of their safety. 

Carter's store attracts now considerable custom; there is a 
good steamboat landing ; and numerous tenements have sprung 
up around it, until it is nearly a village. In a very pretty 
house near by, our friend Anna presides, now Mrs. Carter, the 
bustling, active mother of a house full of children. Jane was 
solicited by the smart young clerk to leave her home in the 
far west, to find one still further west, but she declined ; and is 
now the wife of a young physician in a flourishing town on 
"Za belle reviereJ^ Often, surrounded with the comforts of her 
pleasant home, she smiles, as she remembers the doleful hours^ 
she passed one evening on the prairie. M. S. T. 



THE PRINCESS STEPHANIE. 

[Among the manuscripts committed to our hands, is an interesting Journal, 
kept by an American lady, while residing in the West Indies, in the year 
1811, the period in which Napoleon was in the height of his power and 
glory. The unadorned tale of the adventures of Mr. De M., as given 
below, will possess to most readers an interest far greater than the most 
elaborately wrought fiction. 

March 29thy 1811. — Just returned from a visit to the Bar- 
oness Tascher de la Pagerie, aunt to the dethroned Empress 
Josephine, and niother of the Princess Stephanie — adopted 
daughter of Napoleon. The lady received me with a warmth 
so resembling friendship, that I was taken by surprise, -and 
almost incredulous as to its sincerity. A moment's reflection 
convinced me that it was but a consequent of the affection she 
professed to feel for my husband, of whom, for years, Madame 
de la Pagerie has been an avowed friend. The easy famil- 
iarity of a French woman of high breeding soon passed over 
the first compliments, and established the sort of intercouse 
belonging to old acquaintanceship. " Ypu see me, Madame, 
surrounded by my children," said she, pointing to some- 
pictures that adorned the saloon. ** This is a portrait of mj- 
daughter, the Princess Stephanie d'Aremberg, now in Paris. 
Those are the likenesses of my sons St. Rose and Henri de 
Tascher, who are attached to the Court of the Emperor ; and 
that — ah ! I see you know it well — is the portrait of my adopted 
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son, Mr. De M., for whom I have a true and maternal affeciion. 
With your permission," she continued — " of his I feel assured 
— let me transfer a part of it to his wife, with the request that 
she will make room for me in her heart." My reply to the 
advance of so august a lady, was, I fear, somewhat awkward. 
I am a stranger, an American, and never over-fond of friend- 
ship at first sight. But why so fastidious? I begin to know 
enough of the character of the French to perceive the difference 
between our coldness and their warmth — our reserve and their 
freedom. Somehow, the loo great condescension of one so 
near allied to princely rank, seemed to arouse the pride of the 
Republican. Perhaps I do not like the idea of patronage. 
But let that pass. 

The Baroness de la Pagerie is a very charming woman, 
though bordering upon fifty. With a majestic figure, and lofty 
bearing, the marks of great beauty appear in her face. I am 
told that her youth was passed amid the homages paid to her 
chgirms — that when hailed aunt to the Empress of the French, 
-and mother to the wife of a sovereign Prince, Duke of Baden 
— ambition took the place of vanity. Madame De la Pagerie 
then established a sort of Court at St. Pierre, where she dis- 
pensed her favors, and accorded her protection, with the 
affability of a generous princess, delighting much to exhibit 
her influence at the Court of Napoleon. Since the divorce of 
Josephine, the Baroness has retired from public view; ambi- 
tion has given place to devotion ; and though stilt charming, 
even fascinating, ^she admits very few visitors. There is now 
no indication in her dress or household, of the high rank she so 
lately assumed. 

It is long, as you perceive, dear L., since the interview 
above described took place ; and the persons therein mentioned, 
who, thirty years ago, sustained so illustrious a part on the 
theatre of life, have, most of them, passed from the stage of 
earthly action. Would you like to have the curtain raised, 
and behold one scene of the short drama re-enacted in your 
presence ? If so, come with me, while I unrol an old manu- 
script, written by a hand now mouldering in the dust. With 
it before us, let us transport ourselves to Paris, and pay a visit 
to the court, which at that time controlled most of the courts 
of Europe. 

You perceive, by the preceding extract from my journal, 
that when a young man, Mr. De M. was high in favor with 
Madame De Tascher. Of this intimacy, and the events con- 
nected with it, thus speaks this manuscript : 

" We were chatting together one morning — the Baroness and 
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I, with the familiarity in which she was pleased to indulge 
herself with me — when, as if an idea suddenly struck her, she 
said — * This colony is no place for you, my dear J^oung friend; 
go to Paris. I will send you as the son of mj^ adoption, to 
my beloved Stephanie. It is some years since the poor girl 
has received the embrace of her mother ; but she has a heart, 
though surrounded by the splendor of a court. She will re- 
ceive you as a brother, present you to her cousin, the empress, 
and a splendid career will open before you. Go, then, dear 
De M. ; the princess D'Aremberg, my Stephanie, will be the 
star of your good fortune.' 

" I went home, and, in reflecting upon this proposal of my 
good friend, the baroness, imagination took wing, and I saw 
myself high in favor, and under the auspices of such distin- 
guished personages, perhaps high in rank at the first court in 
Europe. Ambitious hopes filled my inexperienced mind, 
and I hesitated not between so brilliant a perspective, and the 
tame expectation of making a modest fortune, by the laborious 
plodding of every-day professional life. My preparations were 
soon made, and with the first ship I embarked for France. 

'* This extract from the open letter, put in my hands by 
Madame Tascher de la Pagerie, to her daughter, the princess 
D'Aremberg, I have preserved : ' I commend to you the son of 
my adoption. Do for him, my dear daughter, what, were I in 
your place in Paris, you know I would do for one coming from 
my Stephanie, thus bearing titles of her love. Place, as is 
customary, at the foot of the imperial throne, the testimony of 
my respectful attachment, with the prayer that their majesties 
will be favorable to Mr. De M., &c., &c., &c. 

** With raised expectations, I entered Paris. The most 
vivid impressions I had of the great city were the hardships 
and privations of a student's life. Having taken furnished 
apartments on the Rue St. Honore, a short time sufficed to 
equip myself with a court dress, and to repair to Neuilly — the 
sumptuous hotel of the Princess Stephanie D'Aremberg. Being 
announced as the bearer of a letter from Madame De la 
Pagerie, I waited but a few minutes in the ante-chamber. A 
page inforn^ed fee that her highness, the princess D'Aremberg, 
would receive me. I followed him through spacious halls, and 
richly furnished saloons. My name was uttered by the page, 
as the door of a smaller apartment opened before us. A soft 

f)erfume of flowers breathed upon me : the elegant, though 
uxurious simplicity, of a boudoir, relieved me from the 
oppression occasioned by the princely splendor through' which 
I had been conducted. The light, shaded and softened by 
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the drapery of an oreal window, discovered to me the slight 
form of a lady, in the act of rising from a sofa to meet me 
I stood in the presence of the Princess Stephanie, adopted 
daughter of the great Napoleon, and wife to the sovereign 
prince of Baden. She was magnificently attired — how, I do 
not recollect ; neither do I recollect by what words I addressed 
her, or any thing she at first said. Becoming more self-pos- 
sessed, I discovered that I was seated at some litde distance from 
her, and she, half reclining, was attentively perusing the letter 
I had presented. My eyes were fixed upon her, and I never 
so much as thought that she was a princess, and I a commoner 
— or that I might be guilty of ill manners in thus regarding 
her. I saw only Stephanie, the daughter of my adopted 
mother ; my gaze was bent upon the face of a beautiful 
woman, whose face was suffused with tears, as they wandered 
over the letter so full of tenderness, written by the hand oi 
that mother. 

"She at length looked up from the reading that had so 
absorbed her, and extending to me her hand said graciously— 
* I receive you as my mother desires ; count upon my protec- 
tion. A carriage waits to convey me to the Tuilleries ; my duty 
to her majesty performed, I return, and shall have much to 
inquire of you ; remain, and makfe one of my guests at dinner. 
I bowed assent, for words seemed to fail me ; a dame d^honeur 
(lady of honor) approaching, she undertook to provide for my 
entertainment. 

The time fled swiftly; for my mind being relieved, I found 
pleasure in one or two charming women, as well as gratifica- 
tion in the admirable objects with which the chateau abounded ; 
paintings, statues, cabinets of natural history in the saloons, 
superb alleys, grottoes, plants, most rare, in the ground ; so 
mlich to admire, that I had not half finished the examination, 
when the carriage wheels of the princess were heard rolling 
upon the pavement of the court-yard. The bustle of her 
entrance was soon over ; she had gone to her apartment, and 
in half an hour I was again summoned to her presence. 

" I found her highness in the same deUcious boudoir ; she was 
seated upon a low sofa, and looking more beautiful than before ; 
for her court robes were exchanged for others more simple and 
more becoming. She motioned me to a seat near her, and a mul- 
titude of questions were asked and answered about her mother, 
and Numa, her young and darling brother. When the princess 
seemed to have satisfied her affectionate curiosity, she inquired 
of me what was the object of my desire or expectation at 
court. I had, in fact, formed no very definite exoectation, and 
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therefore answered, with the gallantry of a young man who is 
somewhat surprised and elated with the familiarity so soon 
established between himself and a beautiful woman — more- 
over, a sovereign princess — that for the present, my ambition 
would be gratified in serving her in whatever manner her 
highness might see fit to command me. 

" Give yourself no concern about your advancement, was her 
reply ; leave that to me ; I will speak of you to their majesties. 
The emperor is at present absent from the capital ; but I will 
myself present you to the empress. 

"Dinner was announced, and magnificently served. A 
maitre d^hotel^ with a sword at his side, and lace ruffles, went 
from guest to guest, inquiring what each one would be helped 
to, giving the names of the various dishes that composed the 
courses. Altogether, it was the finest aflfair of the kind I had 
ever seen. The dessert, coffee and liquors, were served in 
another saloon, to which the guests, with the Princess D' Arem- 
berg, and dames d^honeur, repaired. There we had music and 
conversation, gay and agreeable. Henri De Tascher, brother 
to the princess, was then on a visit to the chateau de Neuilly — 
a charming young man. He was attached to the service of 
Joseph Bonaparte, who, on the marriage of Mons. De Tas- 
cher, had endowed him and his bride- sister, to the Queen of 
Spain, with rich possessions in that kingdoni. The health of 
De Tascher, from severe military duty, had become deranged ; 
he was then at Paris for medical treatment. The son of 
Madame de la Pagerie and his younger brother, St. Rose 
de Tascher, engaged me in highly interesting conversation 
until a late hour. In taking leave of the Princess- Stephanie, 
she said — * fail hot to return to the chateau to-moVrow, for I 
have still much to say.' 

** The morrow came, and passed away delightfully at 
Neuilly. Succeeding days brought me again and again to the 
Chateau, either because of the charm I found in the society 
there, or because of tlie hope that the following day would 
make some change in the prospects of my fortune. Indeed, I 
had several confidential interviews with the Princess D' Arem- 
berg, in which she treated me with the familiarity shown to an 
old friend or brother. In one of these she said, * I cannot em- 
ploy you about my person, for I have enemies who act as spies 
upon me — all my actions are observed and reported — but I 
will do for you what I can. Come to me at an early hour to- 
morrow, and I will carry you with me to Malmaison. The 
empress — my cousin, has read the letter intrusted to you by 
0iy mother. Her majesty desires to see you, and will no doif S! 
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take care of your affairs. It is my advice that you begin youi 
career as iny brother St. Rose De Tascher is about to do, in 
a school formed under the auspices of the emperor. Napoleon 
loves to honor those, who by study elevate themselves. He 
often says — I was sous lieutenant "before I was emperor. There 
must be a beginning in all things, and a young roan who has 
talents and industry, will mount from one grade to another. 
Who knows, continued her highness, what may yet be the 
brilliant destiny, that under the auspices of the grand inonarque, 
may await you ? I will have you admitted wiih St. Rose. 
There needs but an income of two thousand francs, and a car- 
riage of your own.' Say no more," for I was profuse in expres- 
sions of gratitude, " I will manage all that with the empress." 

" With a heart oppressed by gratitude towards the Princess 
Stephanie, I returned to la rue St. Honore^ to occupy myself 
with my presentation next day, to the Empress Josephine. 
Some additions had to be made to my already expensive ward- 
robe. I took out from my escrutoire another rouleau of louis 
d'orsy but not as before, with anxiety, as i saw them diminish 
but with exultation ; believing they were soon to be replenished 
from the overflowing resources of the empire. As the bell oi 
the Chateau indicated the hour appointed by the .Princess 
D'Aremberg, my carriage entered its court. I passed to the 
ante-chamber, but judge of my disappointment, when informed 
by a page, that her majesty, the Queen of Holland, had come 
to pass the day at Neuilly. But, added Lindor, who seemed 
to be full of friendship for me, her highness, Madame D'Arem- 
berg, vous ordonne^ commands you to remain for the day at the 
Chateau. 

" This I did, and surely no method could have been better 
devised to change my disappointment into a gratification. The 
weather had that balmy deliciousness which almost oppresses 
with pleasure, and while Queen Hortense and the Princess, 
her cousin, were with their ladies in the interior of the palace, 
I explored more minutely than I had done, the fine grounds and 
preserves that surrounded this noble Chateau. My eye, my 
ear, and every sense was charmed — but how much more when 
the ladies entering the gardens — the lovely Stephanie, with 
kind familiarity, deigned to lean upon my arm in the walks, 
and when these two sovereign princesses condescended to 
place themselves in a beautifully deqprated boat, in which M. 
de Tascher and myself rowed ttem, they laughing the while 
at our awkwardness. 

'* The Princess Stephanie was not happy in her matrimonial 
relation. The marriage had been of Napoleon's making. 
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Mademoiselle do Tascher, by him created princess of the em- 
pire, he married probably from motives of policy, to the reign- 
ing Prince of Baden, which sovereignty was by Bonaparte an- 
nexed to the empire. . Stephanie was then a girl of seventeen, 
and dared not openly resist the will of Napoleon, although he 
had an unconquerable aversion to the Prince D'Aremberg. 
The marriage was celebrated with much splendor in the 
Palace of Queen Hortense, the whole imperial court being 
present, as well as all the princes then in Paris, that belonged 
to the confederation of the Rhine. All were joyful except the 
young and beautiful bride. It was remarked by son>e, that in 
her magnificent attire, the Princess Stephanie seemed like a 
sacrifice dragged to the altar. But the emperor and empfess 
were there, and who could be occupied with the sorrow of a 
youngs heart, crushed in its dearest aflfections ? And when at 
the grand gala which succeeded the marriage ceremony, his 
imperial majesty danced with the lovely Princess D'Aremberg, 
who could suspect her of unhappiness. 

" But neither princely or imperial splendor could satisfy the 
loving heart of the youthful West Indian. The sovereign. 
Prince of Baden was her aversion. This fact was perhaps not 
generally known to the Court of St. Cloud. The Princess 
Stephanie, though young, knew how to preserve appearances 
with the world — but the husband knew it, and after making 
many eflforts to gain her aflfections, like a wise man, took his 
departure for the imperial army, where he ranked as general 
oflicer. The emperor knew the aversion of his adopted daugh- 
ter for the prince, and it disquieted him — chiefly because she 
refused to assume the rank of sovereign princess, which he had 
bestowed upon her. The Duke D'Aremberg, her father-in 
law, had prepared splendid apartments for her in the ducal 
palace of Baden, which Stephanie refused to occupy — prefer- 
ring her own Chateau at Paris. Napoleon having been in- 
formed of her refusal to join her husband in his dominions, 
intended to use his authority, and to this eflfect, said to her one 
day, between jest and earnest — that he would send her with a 
military brigade to Baden. 'As you please, sire,' answered 
the princess, ' it will then be understood that I go not with my 
own will.' * Tete de Creole ! — heady Creole,' said the emperor 
impatiently, and he let the matter rest. 

" But Stephanie de Tascher — ^transported from an obscure 
island in the Carribean Sea to Paris, the first city of Europe — 
from the plantation of her mother, to the palaces of the Tuilleries 
— ^Fontainbleau — Malmaison ; from simple mademoiselle was 
raissd to imperial and sovereign princess — still Stephanie was 
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not happy. Wealth and greatness may cover up, but carjxjt 
cure the wounds of the heart. Stephanie loved the Count de 
Guitry, ecuycr of the empress. After the fall of Napoleon, she 
applied to Louis XV III., who procured for her a rlivorce from 
her husband, and a dispensation from his Holiness, the Pope, 
and the Princess D'Aremberg descended from her high rank to 
become the wife of the Count de Guitry." 

This little episode of the domestic history of Mademoiselle 
de Tascher, I have in part drawn from the manuscript of M. 

de M , in part from other sources. These personages, 

once so high, so honored, are now mingling their noble dust 
with that of the plebeian and the beggar. When viewed at a 
distance, a sort of veneration mingles with our adnnirationof 
their greatness and splendor. We are apt to imagine that 
high sounding titles and trifling pursuits never go together, and 
that happiness must necessarily abide within a palace. But 
familiar intercourse shows us that kings and queens are men 
and women of like passions with the others, and that palaces 
are the gilded frame work in which misery makes a darker 
picture. 

To return to my manuscript — says M. de M : " Many 

were the days passed in the idleness of princely pastimes, 
while I was in attendance upon the Princess D'Aremberg. 
She loved admiration, for she was a young and lovely French 

woman. ' Dear de M ,' she would say to me, * I beg 

you to consider yourself a constant guest at the Chateau de 
Neuilljs as the adopted son of m}^ mother — use no ceremony — 
you know my hours for breakfast and dinner— come as may 
best suit your convenience.' 

*' From this time I became almost a part of the court of her 
highness, Madame D'Aremberg. Les dames d^honeur, and other 
ladies, vied with each other in seeking out agreeable amuse- 
ments. With Madame FoUard I botanized — with the beauti- 
ful Madame de G 1 talked Italian — I played duetts with 

one-^with another talked sentiment and poetry, while another , 
amused me with her espeiglerie and pretty . girlish tricks. 
Madame du P , the oldest matron of the household, pro- 
posed to me a match with a young beauty of her acquaintance. 
Thus passed the days in enjoyment — but night, returnmg me 
to the solitude of my chamber, brought with it the dismal re- 
flection that my time was wasting in folly, and th^t my hopes 
of advancement were as far from realization as when I com- 
menced my attendance at court. I thought of UlysseS, held by 
the charms of the goddess Calypso upon her enchanting 
island. 
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" ' Why so sad this morning, my dear De M ,' said 

the Princess Stephanie. I told her the cause of my inquietude. 
* Ah,' said she, ' I see you weary of us ; my Chateau contains 
riot charms sufficient.' I endeavored to interrupt her with my 
reasons — * say no more, I was wrong to wish to detain you 
among us — your destiny is a higher one ; to-morrow I will in- 
troduce you to my cousin, the empress,' said her highness. 

" On the morrow, that long desired interview — the object of 
so many hopes, took place. A carriage drawn by four horses, 
bearing the imperial arms, conveyed the Princess D'Aremberg 
and my insignificant self, to Malmaison, the favorite residence 
of Josephine. My mind was too much occupied to notice par- 
ticulars in objects, so that I have a very imperfect idea of this 
palace, so noted for its beauties and various delights. 

" I was standing in an ante-chamber — other persons seemed 
waiting like myself, for the word of grace. I was, neverthe- 
less, alone, for Stephanie had, on alighting, ascended to the 
apartments of the empress. Whether the time was long or 
short, I know not — it was the point of expectation, mingled 
with a sort of dread to hear the summons to the presence of 
majesty. It came at length ; and preceded by a chamberlain, 
I was conducted through several apartments, until I entered a 
spacious saloon, at the extremity of which I saw one whom I 
could not mistake, the empress of Za grand empire. A number 
of persons were near her majesty, with whom she was con- 
versing familiarly; they were foreigners of distinction. 

" An encouraging look and agreeable smile, restored my 
self-possession, as I entered the circle that surrounded the 
empress. I uttered but a few words ; they were to this effect : 
to pray her majesty to receive graciously, the homage of one 
of her own countrymen, and to accord to him her royal favor. 
Her answer was most gracious — ' Our cousin, Stephanie, has 
already obtained for you what you ask. And be assured, sir, 
that one who merits the affection of my beloved aunt, the 
Baroness Tascher de la Pagerie, can ask nothing satisfactory 
to her, that by me shall be refused.' These words, in them- 
selves so kind, and expressed in a tone of voice so gentle and 
sweet, filled me with a joy that must have been visible in my 
^countenance. 

*' The empress then interrogated me respecting the Baroness 
de Tascher, and having recovered from the overwhelming 
effect of the presence of royalty, I answered with as much ease 
as might be expected in a young man. Her majesty made 
many inquiries respecting her birth-place, Martinique, and 
finding that I was sometimes a guest at the governor's table. 
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congratulated me on the friendship of so excellent a man. 
Then leaving the vicinity of the foreign ambassadors, who cast 
upon me diplomatic looks, the empress conducted me to a gal- 
lery of pictures, speaking all the while in the most affable 
manner, and deigned to explain some of the subjects of these 
admirable paintings. I stopped at a full length portrait of 
Josephine, done by the celebrated Gorard, and could scarce 
withdraw my eyes from it, so much was it like the original 
then before me. 

•'Her majesty invited me to come again with the Princess 
Stephanie to Alalmaison ; ' then,' said she, ' I will show you 
my garden of plants. In the meantime, your affairs shall not 
be forgotten by me. It is my design to employ you about my 
own person. I s^k an instructor for my children of Holland 
— (her grandchildren.) My aunt De la Pagerie has spoken of 
your abilities — it is upon you that I have cast my eye.' 

^' I had no words to express my thanks for this condescen- 
sion and kindness on the part of her majesty, and becoming 
sensible that a longer interview would abuse the royal patience, 
I prayed to be dismissed from the presence. The empress, in 
granting my request, cast upon me a look of benevolence that 
penetrated my very heart, and so affected me that it seemed 
as if my feet refused to bear me away from this adorable 
sovereign. Her majesty traversed with me the gallery of 
paintings, and we re-entered the saloon where the ambassa- 
dors still remained. Many persons now crowded the apart- 
ment, and after a profound reverence, without uttering a word, 
I went to mingle among the crowd. The chamberlain who 
had ushered me into the saloon, apprised me that the Princess 
D'Aremberg required my attendance. In a few minutes I 
was without the precincts of the palace, and once more 
breathed freely. 

" What dreams of success, what brilliant prospects passed 
before my . youthful fancy. I saw honors fall thick upon me ; 
my education, my talents, were to be appreciated and rewarded. 
Had I not a gldrious promise of this from the empress herself, 
and who knows what, through her interest, I might obtain from 
Napoleon ! Oh how fortunate to have found so eflScient a 
friend in tiip Baroness de Tascher, and again in the Princess 
D'Aremberg ! These thoughts so occupied my mind as the 
carriage conveyed us from Malmaison to Neuilly, that I was 
several times roused from a profound reverie by some question 
from the princess, and had, in consequence, to undergo her rail- 
lery. .Ah, what a novice was I among the great — ^how little 
did I then know of the lying vanities of courts. 
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" Some weeks passed in the dream of ambition ; study, the 
natural element of my mind, had been abandoned, and the 
hopes raised within it at Malmaison, made me like a man 
walking on stilts. I was too high for the every day affairs of 
life. In daily attendance at Neuilly, and in dajly expectation 
of a summons to attend the orders of the empress, I passed my 
time. 

" A change came over my dream, for a greater change was 
at work in the Court of St. Cloud — Paris and the world were 
looking upon Josephine as the bright peculiar star that presi- 
ded over the court of la grande monarque. Blessed in fortune 
and in love, above imperial queens, little did the world or 
Paris .know of the anguish that already crushed the soul of her 
who, mistress of the hearts of all France, was supposed to reign 
supreme in that of its master. While many \^re sunning them- 
selves in the smile that brought hope and joy to the suppliant, 
she beheld with dismay, a cloud gathering over her own des- 
tiny, and as she believed, over the destiny of the man she 
lov^ better than the grandeur to which he had elevated her. 
Josepfiihe believed herself the ruling star of the fortune of 
Napoleon Bonaparte — an|J that star was fast descending to the 
horizon. 

" The world knew not of this, but it was known to the 
Princess Stephanie. Sadness at first, and soon deep melan- 
choly, sat upon her charming countenance. I marked this 
change, but dared not inquire the cause, knowing what subject 
she had of domestic sorrow. • My visits, however, to the 
Chateau, continued — ^but soon the princess was not visible. 

Madame FoUard and Madame d.u P received me, but an 

air of constraint and gloom on their faces rendered my visit short. 
I went again, and was informed that violent megraune— -head- 
ache — confined Madame la Princess D'Aremberg to her charri- 
ber. The message, however, brought to my ear by her confi- 
dential domestic, Lindor, was : — * Her highness begs you will 
come again to-morrow, she is in despair not to be able to see 
you to-day.' To-morrow came, and brought a similar ansXver 
to my inquiry for the Princess D'Aremberg — * her highness is 
not visible, will monsieur come again.' 

Thus I went to Neuilly and returned several times, to no 
good purpose. I began to weary of this fruitless attendance. 
Many reflections came to my mind about the deceitfulness of 
princes and courtiers, and bitterly I thought on the promise of 
the empress, that had so elated me ; no intimation of its fulfil- 
ment came from her majesty. She kept herself at Malmaison, 
and as I understood, held no audience on account of indisposi- 
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tion — and the Princess Stephanie — I could not be admitted to 
her. A mystery seemed to hang over the court, which I was 
unable to divine ; but of one thing I was certain, that if I re- 
mained much longer in Paris, I was undone. I had no fixed 
income, and the little property I had embarked in this enter- 
prise, was melting away in the expenses to which I saw my- 
self exposed by my connexion with the court — what, with 
lodgings, equipage, and dress, I was fast spending all I pos- 
sessed. My resolution to leave Paris was suddenly taken, and 
I set about making preparations for an immediate departure. 

" I went to Neuilly to apprise the princess of my determina- 
tion, and was told that a consultation had just been held by 
her attending physicians, on the state of her health. A violent 
nervous disorder had nearly deranged her mind. After a few^ 
days, I went agaiti to the Chateau, sending in a request to be 
permitted an interview with her highness, as I was on the eve * 
of my departure for Martinique. An audience was promised > 
for the next morning. 

" As soon as the hour of court etiquette allowed, I was at 
the Chateau, and was conducted by Lindor to the ''flrqpt'WiL 
doir where I had first seen the Princess D'Aremberg. She 
motioned me to a seat beside her. liow changed ! in the pale 
cheek, the heavy weeping eye, and wasted form, could scarce 
be traced- the brilliant beauty of Stephanie. Profound grief 
was pictured in her face. I dared not question her as to 4s 
cause, for I knew that she had used great frankness with me 
respecting her affairs, and were it discreet, I felt that she would 
do so at present. I hoped to be informed of what pressed 30 
heavily upon her mind, but she confided nothing to me. ' 

" ' Why,' said she at length, * do you leave us so soon ? ^ 
little patience, things do not go all at once — and then the em- 
press' — she stopped, and a slight color tinged her cheek. I 
would have reminded her of the promise of her majesty, but a 
tear fell from her eye, and she murmured some incoherent 
words. I thought of her ill health, and was silent — she soon 
became calm, and I ventured to say: 'Your highness must 
know that a young man with small means cannot remain long 
idle at Paris. I find that I must soon have recourse to my 
own exertions. 

** * But what will my mother say to see you return without 
having obtained what she expected for you ? Remain awhile, 
my purse is at your disposal.' I bowed my thanks, and an- 
swered : * I came from the Baroness de Tascher, strongly re- 
commended, not with any intention on my part, to be a burden 
upon your highness, but to seek employ at the court of France, .. 
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where I hoped to find myself under the auspices of the Princess 
D'Aremberg.' My answer brought no reply for some time, a 
sort of confusion appeared on the face of Stephanie. At length 
she said, as if witn effort, ' The empress is not in a state to 
think of anything, and I have at present scarce any influence 
with the ministers. Napoleon is absent — you would find it 
necessary to remain at Paris awhile before a suitable place for 
you could be obtained — the empress,' she stopped again at this 
word, sighed, and did not finish what she seemed going to say. 

" I understood afterwards that the dreaded repudiation of 
Josephine was what occupied her so intensely. Her own in- 
fluence would go when her cousin was cut off from imperial 
honors, for Stephanie had refused the rank which, as sovereign 
^ss of Baden, she might still have held at Paris. What 
pld she do for me — why should I wait? Doubtless, 
mghts passed through he'r mind, for she said, * Since 
M depart, come again to me to-morrow. A large com- 
11 dine at the Chateau, and my presence is expected. 

me, but there is no help for it. My dear De M , 

you once more at Neuilly. You shall have a letter 
to. my mother, read it. I pray you not to think of me 
unkindly.' 

*^ ." With feelings almost as sad as those of the Princess Ste- 
phanie, I took my leave, with a promise to go once more to 
Veuilly. Having made all my arrangements for departure, I 
^vent to dine at the Chateau. There was at table a large 
party, who interested me but little. The guests seemed to be 
infected with the gloom of the fair hostess. At dessert the 
Princess complained of sudden faintness — excused herself, and 
withdrew from table, followed by her physician in attendance. 
Conversation languished — the dames d^honeur could scarce find 
a word, and none seemed disposed to prolong the repast. I 
afterwards learned that some news from the emperor had 
caused the increased indisposition of the princess. 

" Lindor brought me the promised letter for the Baroness 
Tascher de la Pagerie, with a request from her highness that 
I would not go without bidding her adieu. ' Impossible,' I re- 
plied, *my passage is taken and paid for — to-morrow, at day- 
light, I shall be in the Diligence, on my road to Dieppe.' 

'* The letter from Stephanie to her mother, as nearly as I 
can remember, was to this effect : ' That she had received M. 

De M as a brother, had presented him to her cousin, the 

empress, that M. De M had not patience to wait the result 

of the promise made him by her majesty — that the impress 
was in a deplorable state at present, and that it would not be 
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long before the stroke that menaced her would be known to tfat 
world.' All this was true, and before I, in 1811, delivered the 
letter of the Princess Stephanie D'Aremberg to her mother, 
Josephine had been divorced by Napoleon, and Marie Louise 
occupied the place of the faithful and loving Creole of Mar- 
tinique, in the heart, and on the throne, of the Emperor of 
France." 

What a lesson, my dear L , may we here take of the 

vanity of human glory. The pomp and circumstance of 
empire could not take away the anguish or heal the wounds of 
a broken heart, neither could might and power secure pros- 
perity, not even fame. These great ones of the earth have 
already passed away from time, and even with their own 
genergition, is their memory nearly blotted out ; they are 
forgotten dream, and the youth that succeed them an tl 
of action, scarce know that they have existed. The 
the rivers, the mountains of Baden and of France remj 
where are the dukes, the princes ? where the grand 
that once laid claim to these works of the Almighty ? 

They all decay, but He remaineth — ^they lay do^ 
power in the dust, but He ruleth over the stars for e^ 
ever. 




LESSONS FOR THE WORM. 



*' The meanest insect floating through the airt 



The vilest reptile grovelling at our feet. 
Hath each a lesson for the human heart.". 



^ \ 



« 



Yes, the heart has many teachers. -.rEi^fesons, sweet lessons, 
are taught by all beautiful things, a«d lesions full of: truth and 
purity by things less fair to look upon ; for each performs the 
part assigned it in great Nature's plan, and each has its own 
peculiar language, simple though it be, and sometimes voice- 
less too, and it is written on the heart of man, and well the 
heart can read it. 

It was a warm bright afternoon in June, and the noble elm* 
in front of our dwelling, were waving in the pride and beauty 
of their fresh green foliage. The rich sunlight was shaded 
from its western windows by the half-closed blinds, but the 
soft and balmy air stole in, laden with the perfume of a thou- 
sand fair young blossoms. Near one of those windows sat a 
young girl, clad in the light walking-dress of the season. Her 
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veil was thrown carelessly back, and its folded edge concealed 
her brow, but t^ie sunny light of her soft blue eye, betokened a 
gentle and gladsome spirit. She was viewing attentively a 
bunch of simply wild flowers which she held in her hand, the 
gifl: of her companion, a fair young girl who sat on a low otto- 
man at her side (her arm resting on the shaded caseYnent). *' I 
love those blossoms," said the latter, addressing her who held 
them, " for their simple beauty and fragrance, and none the 
less because they are 'way-side tokens,' free alike to the 

Erpiid dweller in mansions of princely splendor, and to the 
umble inmate of the peasant's cot." '' They are very deli- 
cate," returned the other, " much more so than I had ima- 
gined ; but in truth, Lelia, I should never have thought of 
lo^ng them for your last reason." The reply of the first 
Aeaker was interrupted, and with a sudden start, she sprang 
from her seat. " These worms are everywhere !" she ex- 
claimed, as with a shuddering motioy she brushed the bold 
■intruder from her snowy neck. Then with a smile at her own 
•^foolish weakness," as she termed it, she turned to watch the 
angry movements of the disturbed reptile. '' They say," she 
contitiued, in a playful tone, " that every thing was created 
for some useful end; I wonder what great good this unseemly 
worm accomplishes, its very being sustained by destroying the 
bloom and beauty of this our goodly heritage." There was 
something of melancholy in the tone of her companion as she 
replied, "And we are but worms ; what are we doing for the 
world in which we live ?" Then as if startled at the boldness 
of her own words, she arose, and with a parting salutation she 
withdrew. 

Lelia sat long and silently after her departure, her head bent 
thoughtfully down, and her white hand pressed hard against 
her forehead. There was an expression of sadness in her 
downcast eyes, and I knew by her quickened breathing, that 
she was thinking deeply and painfully. I had been a silent 
spectator of the scene, and sitting as I did half concealed in a 
remote corner of the room, my presence had been forgotten, and 
now I cared not to disturb her reverie. At length, with clasped 
hands, she exclaimed, in a low but deeply earnest tone, " A 
worm, a very worm ! For eighteen years a useless cumberer 
of this fair earth, feeding on its bloom and beauty, and sus- 
tained by the bounteous hand of its Maker and mine, and what 
have I done in return for all this? What stricken heart has 
been made glad by my ministrations, or who can tell of a single 
germ of virtue implanted by my hand ?" After a moment's 
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pause, her countenance became calmer in its expression, and 
she rose and left the room. ^ 

Leha was an orphan. Of her former history, though deeply 
interesting, I will not speak, save that her early home was in a 
sunnier clime than ours ; for I have no wish at this time to 
throw around her the charm of a heroine. 

Two years had passed since she became an inmate of our 
dwelling; and strongly was each heart in that home circle, and 
in the wider circle of acquaintances, drawn out towards the 
sweet stranger. 

Indeed there was much to admire as well as love in our 
young friend. Fruitful in expedient, and persevering in her 
efforts to accomplish a desired end, Lelia but needed some 
strong incentive to make her a useful as well as amiable aid 
most interesting woman. A lady she already was, a mo* 
accomplished lady, in the present acceptation of the term. 
Gifted with an ardent temperament, and possessing a culti- 
vated intellect, with a quick appreciation of tne beautiful in na- 
ture, and with ease and grac^ in every movement, few could 
compare with our lovely Leha, in all that goes to form the 
lady of the present day. But there is something holy in the 
name of woman ; something that tells the heart of life and its high 
duties — duties from the performance of which, no station, how- 
ever elevated, may excuse us ; and I longed to see this gifted 
being roused to a true appreciation of the nobility of her 
woman nature ; and no longer content to live on, simply pleas- 
ing and being pleased by the admiring circle of friends by 
which she was surrounded. 

I would not incite woman to turn aside from the quiet paths 
which nature has marked out for her, in pursuit of what some 
have called a wider sphere of usefulness ; but I would have * 
her be indeed a " ministering angel;" in the quiet unobtrusive- 
ness of her own domestic circle, if there her ministrations are 
needed, for that is her own peculiar province; but if they are 
not, then let her go forth among her fellow creatures, for this is 
a suffering world, and she will doubtless find some heart into 
which she can pour the balm of kindness and sympathy, 
pointing the while, to Him who alone can- give it healing 
power; or some darkened mind into which sue can infuse a 
ray of intellectual light, preparing it for the admission of the 
brighter beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

The incident above related has been forcibly recalled to my 
recollection, by having, on a recent visit to a cluster of hum- 
ble dwellings in the environs of B , traced the gende 
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footsteps of the orphan girl, by the freshness and verdure 
springing everywhere in their track. I had been some months 
from the city, and during my absence nature had put on her 
autumnal livery, and beautiful iqdeed were the distant forests, 
and almost dazzling to look upon with the bright beams of the 
setting sun, gilding with yet richer light their gorgeous dra- 
pery. How like the entrance to a purer world seems the full 
radiance of day's parting glory ! I wonder not that the unlet- 
tered Indian turns with fond idolatry towards that glowing 
boundary, deeming the realms beyond, meet dwelling place 
for disimbodied spirits. And yet, beautiful as is this hour, and 
full of holy inspiration in its calm repose, there is something 
almost of sadness in the blended evening of the day and of 
the year; something that tells us, life has its evening too, and 
that it is fast approaching. Oh ! might it come to all in the 

florious apparelling of the sunset hour, methinks there would 
€ slight cause for sadness among the inhabitants of earth. 

So busy were my thoughts that the distance was forgotten, 
and ere I was aware, I stood before the entrance of a low- 
roofed cottage — when I was astonished and delighted by the 
great improvement of its inmates during my absence, and not 
less delighted to learn that it was to the " good and beautiful 
Miss Lelia" they ascribed their change. A bright face 
appeared at the open door, and the quick glance of intelligence 
met m^ eye, where *bef«re I had marked only the dull and 
listless gaze of indifference. The merry laugh of childhood 
echoed within, and as I entered, the face of the mother, pale 
and worn though it w^as, with care and suffering, was lighted 
up with a smile of sweet content. I received their words of 
grateful welcome only with an expression of astonishment, for 
I had expected to meet with gloomy faces, and to listen to a 
tale of wo. Half involuntarily I exclaimed, " What fay hath 
wrought so beautiful a spell ?" and my heart leaped for joy, 
when from a low couch beside me, manhood's voice gave 
utterance to a beloved name, and the cheerful tones of child- 
hood chimed in with many an appellation of endearment for 
the " good and beautiful Miss Lelia." Their story was a sim- 
ple one, but it spoke volumes for the kind heart of her who had 
turned away from the gay circle of admiring friends to toil 
among these simple people, binding up the wounded heart, and 
loosing the heavy chains of ignorance and superstition ; un- 

f)raised and unrewarded, save by their words of grateful 
ove, and by the sweet consciousness of having acted well 
her part in the great drama of existence. 

As I passed from house to house in that litde hamlet, each 
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had its own story to tell of the gentle ministrations of my sweet 
young friend. 

It was with a happy heart that I took my seat that evening 
in the social circle, and with a feeling almost approaching to 
awe, I looked upon that gentle girl, now dearer than ever to 
my heart, as she took her accustomed seat among us, and 
joined with her usual grace in the cheerful converse, or accom- 
panied with her sweet voice the plaintive melody of her own 
favorite harp. But more than all, I loved to think of her 
wending her way among the humble cottages of the poor, her 
dark eye filling with the tear of sympathy, and her own hand 
preparing the savory draught for the sick man's lips ; or bend- 
ing with untiring assiduity over the wayward child, teaching it 
lessons of pure morality, and graving on its young heart a 
sense of its own deep sinfulness, of its accountability to God its 
Maker, and of the worth of its own immortal soul. And was 
she less a lady for all this ? Did the consciousness of impart- 
ing good to her fellow creatures take aught from the sweetness 
of her smile ? Did her gliding footsteps by the bedside of suf- 
fering, and her whispered words of soothing and encourage- 
ment, detract from the grace of her movements or the melody 
of her voice? Let the increasing admiration of those who 
knew not the secret of- her morning rambles, be the answer. 

As I mused on the blessed change that had taken place so 
silendy, and traced it back to the •incidents of that bright 
spring morning, I blessed God in my heart for sending the 
worm on the earth ; though its life was fed by the beauty and 
fragrance of the rose tree at my window, and though its touch 
had blasted the fair promise of many a bright cluster of golden 
fruit. 

Truly, every creature of God is good, and nothing was 
made in vain, of all the things which He has made. S. 



EVENING. 

How sweet, upon yon mountain's tranquil orow, 
While ruddy sunbeams gild the crags below, 
To stand, and mark with meditative view 
Where the far ocean faints in hazy blue, 
While on the bosom of the midway deep 
The emerald waves in flashing beauty leap !— > 
Here, as we view the burning god of time, 
Wrapp'd in a shroud of glory, sink sublime I — 
Thoughts of immortal beauty spring to birth. 
And waft the soul beyond the dreams of jeardi ! 
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HINDA. 



Those of our readers who have read Moore's Lalla Rookh, 
11 remember the tale of Hinda and Hafed. It will be found 
the story of the Fire- worshippers. We give only what our 
ace will allow. 

To tearless eyes and hearts at ease 
The leafy shores and sun-bright seas, 
That lay beneath that mountain's height. 
Had been a fair enchanting sight. 
'Twas one of those ambrosial eves 
A day of storms so often leaves 
At its calm setting — when the West 
Opens her golden bowers of rest, 
And a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose last, 
Bright hours atone for dark ones past, 
And whose sweet tears, o*er wrong forgiv'n 
Shine, as they fall, with light from heav'n ! 

• 
Twas stillness all — the winds that late 

Had rush'd through Kerman's almond groves, 
And shaken from her bow'rs of date 

That cooling feast the traveller loves,* 
Now, lull'd to languor, scarcely curl 

The Green Sea wave, whose waters gleam 
Limpid, as if her mines of pearl 

Were melted all to form the stream : 
And her fair islets, small and bright. 

With their green shores reflected there, 
Look like those Peri isles of light. 

That hang by spell-work in the air. 

But vainly did those glories burst 
On Hii^da's dazzled eyes, when first 
The bandage from her brow was taken, 
And, pale and awed as those who waken 
In their dark tombs — when, scowling near. 
The Searchers of the Grave f appear,— 
She shuddering, turnM to read her fate 

In the fierce eyes that flashed around ; 
And saw those towers all desolate 

That o*er her head terrific frownM, 

"In parts of Kerinan, whatever dates are shaken fi-om the trees by the wind 
Y do not touch, but leave them for those who have not any, or for travellers."— 
( Haukal, 

" The two terrible angels, Monkir and Nakir, who are called * the Searchers of 
Grave,' in the * Creed of the orthodox Mahometans/ given by Ockley, vol. iu" 
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As if defying ev'n the smile 
Of that soft lieav'n ^o gild their pHe. 
lu vain with mingled hope and fear, 
She looks for him whose voice so dear 
Had come, like music, to her ear — 
Strange, mocking dream ! again *tis fled, 
And oh, the shoots, the pangs of dread 
That through her inmost bosom run. 

When voices from without proclaim 
•* Hafed, the Chief," — and one by one, 

The warriors shout that fearful name ! 
He comes— the rock resounds his tread- 
How shall she dare to lift her head, 
Or meet those eyes whose scorching glare 
Not Yemen's boldest sons can bear? 
In whose red beam, the Moslem tells, 
Such rank and deadly lustre dwells, 
As in those hellish fires that light 
The mandrake's charnel leaves at night** 
How shall she bear that voice's tone. 
At whose loud battle-cry alone 
Whole squadrons oft in panic ran, 
Scatter'd like some vast caravan. 
When, stretch'd at evening round the well. 
They hear the thirsting tiger's yell. 

■ 

Breathless she stands, with eyes cast down* 
Shrinking beneath the liery frown. 
Which, fancy tells her, from that brow 
Is flashing o'er her fiercely now ; 
And shudd'ring as she hears the tread 

Of his retiring warrior band. — 
Never was pause so full of dread ; 

Till Hafed, with a trembling hand, 
Took hers, and, leaning o'er her, said, 
" Hind A !" — that word was all he spoke. 
And 'twas enough — the shriek that broke 

From her full bosom, told the rest — 
Panting with terror, joy, surprise. 
The maid but lifts her wond'ring eyes. 

To hide them on her Gheber's breast! 
•Tis he, 'tis he — the man of blood, 
The fellest of the Fire-fiend's brood, 
Hafed, the demon of the fight, 
Whose voice unnerves, whose glances blight,— 
Is her own loved Gheber, mild 
And glorious ad when first he smiled 
In her lone tow'r, and left such beams 
Of his pure eye to light her dreams. 
That she believed her bower had giv'n 
Rest to some wanderer from heav'n ! 



• «' The Arabians call the mandrake *the Devil's candle,* on account of its ahii 
appearance in the night." — Richardson. 



THE ART OF ORATORY. 

1 This is an art — a high, noble art — I know not but I 
may say the highest, noblest art of which man is capable. 
For when does man seem more exalted, more godlike than 
when, by the power of his eloquence, he sways, at will, the 
judgments and passions of men. Go — witness its displays and 
its energies. Enter the halls of judicature, and notice there the 
voice of truth and fervor guiding ignorance and doubt into light 
and knowledge, subjecting prejudice to reason, and confounding 
all the arts of sophistry and error, while it yields protection to 
innocence, extends succor and redress to the injured, and re- 
stores to right and to law its authority and respect Go with 
Demosthenes into the tumultuous assembly of an alarmed, in- 
censed and factious populace, met to adopt measures that are 
to decide the destiny of the state. Follow him with your eye, 
as he ascends, trembling yet decided, the bema. The eye glis- 
tens, the lips move, and, as if by the power of him who '' spake 
and it was done," who turns the hearts of men as the rivers 
of water are turned, the tumult is hushed ; the strife is ap- 
peased ; the alarm is dispelled ; perplexity is fled ; confidence 
returns, and Athens rends the air with its united, determined 
cry, " To arms ! to arms !" and rushes to the conflict. Wit- 
ness this, and can you conceive of a scene where man can 
appear more exalted, more godlike ? 

2. I am well aware that the art whose province it is to fit 
man for this high function has been decried, resisted and des- 
pised. But when I question experience, and hear her declare 
that the noblest fruits of eloquence are the products of rhetor- 
ical art ; — that in all ages the orators who have risen to the 
highest eminence at the bar, in the forum or the pulpit, are the 
men who have subjected themselves most entirely to its forming 
hand : when she tells me of Demosthenes devoting years and 
thousands of gold upon a single branch, and that almost the 
least, that of vocal expression ; of Cicero, applying himself 
under the direction of the most eminent masters of the art, 
year after year, with untiring assiduity ; of Chatham, contend- 
ing, like those ancient orators, with the difiiculties of an infirm 
bodily constitution, and consenting to the most puerile tricks 
of the art, as they have been sneeringly called ; practi- 
sing, hour after hour, before a mirror, that he might acquire a 
free, graceful, and forcible action : when she takes me into the 
church of God, and points me to a Chrysostom — ^him of the 
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golden mouth, so styled from the surpassing richness of his elo- 
quence, — the devoted pupil of the art ; and in modem times 
to Reinhard, the untiring student of the ancient rhetoric, as 
well as of the ancient orators ; to a Robert Hall, remarkable in 
early life as much for his attention to the culture of oratory, as 
for his philosophical investigations, I am content to pass by, 
unnoticed, the sneers of ignorance and the detractions of envi- 
ous sloth and weakness. 

3. But rhetoric has received her deepest wound from her 
own votaries. She has been conceived of, even by professed 
teachers of the art, only as a stern, morose, capricious critic, 
with chisel and mallet in hand, hewing off this angle, or chip- 
ping out that excrescence, but as incapable of adding a beauty 
as of infusing original life. The rhetorician, it is said, neces- 
sarily succeeds the orator. He can, therefore, only analyze, 
classify, enumerate. He may detect deformities, and smooth 
an outline, but w^ith that terminates his power. 

4. The logic is false ; and the conception low and unwor- 
thy. Rhetoric, in the true notion of its oflBce, is developing 
and formative, as well as corrective. It cannot, indeed, give 
original life ; but it can do something more than prune oft* an 
unproductive o^ injurious limb. Its province is to take the 
plant, living indeed, but undeveloped, unformed, and weak, 
andby the judicious and assiduous application of water, light and 
air, by the timely direction of every shoot, and the removal of 
every needless stem and stalk, develope its infant energies, its 
generous juices, and its beauteous foliage, and thus make that 
the noble, majestic tree or vine yielding its rich, and beautiful, 
and plenteous fruits in their season, which otherwise had been 
choked with weeds, withered in the drought, or wasting all its 
life in a rank luxuriance of leaves, alike shapeless, cumber- 
some, and destitute of fruit. 

5. It has here a great, a noble task to perform, worthy of 
the most gifted and most richly furnished intellect. Receiving 
the mind, thoroughly disciplined in all its intellectual faculties, 
and stored with the richest fruits of knowledge, with its sensi- 
bilities and capabilities of feeling, also, expanded, trained and 
pliant ; taking, in short, intellect and soul in the highest de- 
grees of their cultivation, it has, first, to set forth a standard 
of eloquence and fix it firmly in the nnind, by the judicious and 
forcible exhibition of the finest models. It has, next, to inspire 
a generous enthusiasm for its attainment, which will mock 
difiiculties, and turn toil to pleasure, by opening the eye upon 
the peculiar charms and delights of the study, and by present- 
ing the rich rewards that attend success. It has, then, to 
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direct and superintend the severe course of training, which 
shall elevate the enthusiastic aspirant to the standard and aim he 
desires ; a course of training which shall bring into perfect control 
aU the attainments of learning, and make aJl subsidiary to the 
designs of eloquence ; which shall also give him command 
over all the powers of feeUng, and enable him to transfuse the 
life and energy of passion into the coldest, driest, most lifeless 
forms of thought ; which shall make easy a ready arrange- 
ment, rendering every process of reasoning clear and convin- 
cing; every description and narrative simple, consecutive 
and symmetrical ; and every passionate appeal timely, imer- 
ring ancl effective ; which shall, moreover, put at service all 
the powers of expression, so that thought can be made to ap- 
pear, not in cold and inanimate forms of language, but in its 
own living body, in distinct and graceful outlines, plump, fresh 
and vigorous : and which shall, still more, superadd a graceful,., 
appropriate and energetic action, that will seem but the out- 
ward covering, the skin, if you please, of the verbal body of 
the thought, partaking 'its life," and picturing, in its changing, 
hues, the stirrings of the soul within. 

6. I need not say that here is no slight task to be performed,, 
both by him who superintends and by him who undergoes the 
process of training. I need not say that it is by no means 
strstnge, so few have been willing to take the requisite pains, 
and submit to the necessary toil — that so few, therefore, have 
attained the enviable power of swaying, by the force of truth, 
enlivened by feeling, the minds and hearts of men. 

7. Indeed, it is a most rare occurrence that we find any one 
ready to admit that eloquence is an attainment at all; that it is 
any thing else than a gift conferred. Into such neglect has 
the art fallen in modern times, that the maxim once so current,. 
orator Jit^ is now received with almost universal skepticism. 
Men witness the prodigies of oratory, — they are themselves the 
victims of its power, and suppose it whoUy a boon of hea- 
ven. They have no idea of the midnight study and the toil by 
day ; the severe discipline, the long and patient training which, 
the fruits of eloquence have cost in their production; and were 
they told of a Chatham coming into parliament to awe a viru- 
lent faction into silence and speechless dread by the force of a 
word or a gesture, in which the whole energy of his giant 
mind went out, from a dressing-room — from practising before a 
mirror ; of a Brougham, to catch a proper power of expres- 
sion, first locking himself up for three weeks to the study,, 
night and day, of the single oration " on the crown," and then 
writing over fifteen different times his peroration before bring- 
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mg it to its final shape, they would stare with wonder and in- 
credulity. 

8. We have all seen the man of known intellect and ac- 
quirement, of devoted spirit, too, rise and address a waiting 
congregation, and through the obscurity of his method, the 
want of command over thought and feeling, the clumsiness of 
his style, and the dulness of his manner, but still more to 
stupify and chill his hearers. And we have seen, also, another 
of mferior parts, of lower piety, perhaps, whose first word ot 
look fixed trie eye, whose clear and distinct method carried the 
attention, whose style and manner, so true, so natural, so easy, 
impressed every thought and implanted every feeling. The 
difference is as much the fruit of art as is the superiority of the 
thoroughly trained musician, or the long experienced artisan 
over mere genius undrilled, undisciplined. Natural genius will 
indeed make here, as everywhere else, a difference in the com- 
parative degree of attainment made under the tuition of art; 
but it will not supply the place of principles and rules, into 
which observation has rendered the true elements of power in 
every eminent speaker, nor of systematic practice founded on 
those principles. 

9. No— the ancients were right. They judged firom expe- 
rience. The poet — ^the eminent in any other line miay be the 
product of nature alone ; the orator is formed — ^is made so by 
art and training. It is no more absurd to expect that a man 
may be eloquent in a foreign tongue, in which he cannot speak 
a sentence without faltering, than that he will be so in his own 
native dialect, of which he has not acquired a mastery ; — no 
more absurd to expect that a man who has never opened his 
lips in song will sing with the sweetness of Orpheus, than 
that he who has never fitly trained his voice will speak with the 
force of a Chatham or a Whitfield. ** There is no native elo- 
quence, more than there is native running races or fighting 
battles." 

10. It has been justly observed by one- to whom his own ex- 
perience probably verified the remark, "the most successful 
preachers are those who, in their discourses, observe most the 
laws according to which power in public speaking universally 
displays itself." And certainly it is not diflGicult to decide 
which of the two has fairest promise of success, he who'de- 
votes himself to the practice oi an art ignorant of all its laws, 
or he who has closely and thoroughly studied and comprehen- 
ded it, so closely and thoroughly that they hdve become the 
secret principles and guides of all his efforts. 

11. It is not the object of the rhetorician to teach the arts of 
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display ; — how to round a period, to hang artificial flowers on * 
lifeless statues of thought, to string together epithets of high 
sound but of scanty sense ; how to balance gracefully to this 
side and that, with all the regularity of a pendulum, and to 
show how prettily the voice can glide up and down through 
the whole range of the musical scale ; in other words, to teach 
bombast and rant. Nor does his art seek merely to prun<.« 
speech of all such false ornaments and disgusting trickery. Its 
great province is to develope and cultivate that highest, noblest 
attribute of man — the faculty of discourse in its outward 
"working ; to furnish it a suitable body, and feed and educate 
that body. The connexion is not closer or more vital between 
body and spirit, than between thought and expression. This 
all experience proves ; for who attempts to think but in words, 
as who conceives a spirit but in body ? This intimate con- 
nexion, too, the phenomena of language demonstrate ; since in 
different tongues, — in languages originating in different ages 
and countries we find, from' the vital intimacy of the two, both 
reason or discourse and speech expressed by the self-same word. 
Hence, too, speech has well been called " the incarnation of 
thought." This body it is the high duty of him who aims to sway 
the minds of men at will, diligently and lawfully to train and 
educate. And, surely, it is no small, no despicable task to 
make the vital fluid circulate through every limb, diffusing 
life, vigor and beauty through every part. It is no mean task 
to acquire the power to present truth in a perfect, a S5'^mmetrical, 
vigorous, healthful body of speech. It is a work, in truth, in 
the accomplishment of whicn man comes nearest to Him who 
gave expression to his own infinite attributes in the perfect 
forms of creation. 

12. The idea of what eloquence is — of what it is in its 
constituent nature — in its form and outward appearance — in 
its prerogative and power, is to be awakened djw developed. 
Not only must there be a conception of what it is, but the idea 
must be reduced to a practical idea in the mind, impressed on 
all the faculties of the intellect and all the susceptibilities of the 
soul ; made a practical standard or model, guiding insensibly, 
as does the idea of harmony the fingers of the organist, all the 
powers of the mind — a standard of attainment to which the 
aim shaU ever be directed tiU perfection be reached ; a stan- 
dard, too, of criticisip that shaU indicate at once to the orator, 
as the smooth concord of sounds to the harmonist, that the end 
is reached, and persuasion, in perfect figure, sits on his lips. 
This is td be accomplished, as in the case of the artist, by the 
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long and familiar communion with the most finished models of 
eloquence in ancient and in modem times. 

13. Our enthusiasm must be inspired and fed in the endeavoi 
to realize this idea. The ravishing beauties of discourse com- 
pact and solid with thought, animated with passion, and invest- 
ed with a rich, graceful drapery of words, must be pointed out 
and contemplated ; the glorious achievements of a £uiished ora- 
tory, the pure and exalted pleasures which line the path of pro- 
gress as more and more perfect forms come forth from the form- 
ing mind like the successive stages of {)erfection in original 
creation, all good, but the better ever last ; these must be press- 
ed home to the heart till it warms and glows into a quenchless 
ardor of passion. 

14. With the idea and the enthusiasm well developed, the 
training in its strictest sense is to be pursued. A ready com- 
mand of thought is to be acquired. Knowledge is so to be stored 
as that its various depositories shall be known ; and the thoughts 
laid up can be as promptly furnished to use as his various wares 
by the accomplished tradesman. The powers of invention, 
trained under other hands, must here be subjected to the speak- 
er's will, to be sent forth at once into any field of thought, and 
bring back a^y assigned fruit or flower of intellect. The trea- 
sures of knowledge must not only be possessed, but each casket 
must be known, its position, its contents. Spirited eloquence 
awaits not the slow process of a tardy association that must 
jrope around the whole chamber of thought, before it can bring 
orth to light its appointed truth. Practice must make its mo- 
tions true at the first effort, and quick as the minstrel's touch, 
whom long exercise has taught to strike each note with the pre- 
cision and suddenness of thought : which, at first, could be 
reached only by long and tedious reflection on the structure of 
the scale, the relations of pitch, and aU the details of the musi- 
cal art. " It is not the dilatoiy precision of thought and words, 
stored up in memory, which qualifies mind for its high action 
in victorious elocution ; but the electric flash of thought, and 
the broad circumference of illuminated vision, filled with words 
for perspicuity, precision, strength or beauty, and familiar by 
use, oflfering everywhere and constantly their willing aid 
— a body-guard clustering by affinity and affection unseen 
around the orator, as guardian spirits attend the saints." 

15. The command of feeling is to be acquired. Not only 
must the various passions of the soul be known, be cultivated 
and expanded in the symmetry of virtije, but the different 
chords of emotion must, like the strings of the harper, be under 
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command, so that any can be touched at pleasure. Here is a 
higher advance of art. For the will has access to the feelings 
only over the domain of the understanding ; and its power 
must be established over both. It is the prerogative only of 
the highly accomphshed orator to hold thus all the voices of 
passion, and to make any speak as he may desire. He can 
only do this who has learned how to present at once the objects 
of feeUng, and has trained his sensiblHties to the most ready 
obedience. Especially is much training requisite here to ena- 
ble the orator to force the ardor of passion into the forms of 
thought ; to keep up both the fires of intellect and soul together 
and in due proportion. 

16. Next, method requires distinct attention — ^long, severe, 
patient study. Of the very first importance is this branch of 
the orator's training. It is, perhaps, more by his accurate 
method than by any other quality that his intellectual rank will 
be determined by men of discernment. It was to his method 
more than to any thing else that the celebrated Reinhard, of 
the modern German pulpit, attributes his success and renown as 
a preacher. No common discipline will suffice to give this 
power of expression. It is no slight task achieved, even, to de- 
velope fully the idea of method, although an essential element 
of mind ; — ^to get out distinct and complete the notion of what 
method is — that " progressive transition" which implies a be- 
ginning and an end ; which presupposes unity, which neither 
admits of the amputation of essential parts, nor .of the forcible 
assertion of foreign heterogenial matter to maim or enfeeble the 
one, complete, living principle of the thought ; which, with un- 
deviating aim, is ever pressing forward towards its end; and 
which is naturally so pleasing and is so essential in the great 
work of convincing, instructing, and persuading. How rarely, 
indeed, is this important element to be found in the common 
oratory of the day, whether of the forum, the senate, or the 
pulpit ! How little is there of this exhausting, orderly, sym- 
metrical method — either of that gradaiory kind, if I may so 
term it, where, by the power of the mind's keen gaze and for- 
cible impulse or firm pressure, the subject is cleft and laid 
open, and its natural parts, as of an orange, are spread out, 
are complete, proportionate, and in place, following each other 
by regular intervals or steps ; or of that other continuous kind, 
which, seizing with almost instinctive promptness and sagacity 
the ends of the fibres, skilfully unwinds, as in the throwster's 
art, the entire ball of the thought unbroken, and untangled ! 
The method that we commonly discover, if it be worthy of the 
name, is that of the careless breaker of stone for macadamizing, 
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who chips off a piece here and a piece there from the rocky 
mass, but can neither tell why he began here, or stopped there, 
or why^ he passed round this way rather than that, only that, 
perhaps, it so happened, and he ceased when the cart was full. 
How little is there of that keen penetration and discriminating 
study which pierces to the heart of the subject, and then fol- 
lows out the various arteries or veins to the extremities, which 
is the fruit only of much training and discipline. 

17. A body of language, moreover, is to be furnished to 
methodized thought and passion ; and here lies another rich 
and extensive province to be entered, explored, and subjected 
by the orator. But on this point it is unnecessary to dwell, as 
it is both trite and has already received, perhaps, sufficient no- 
tice. The general means of training are the same here as else- 
where. It is by much practice under the direction of experi- 
enced taste and exercised judgment ; by frequent and careful 
labor in putting thought into language. This is the process 
adopted and most faithfully applied by all who have gathered 
laurels in the field of 'eloquence. This is the great leading 
direction given by the most philosophical of orators and the most 
eloquent of philosophers. Cajmt antem esty quod {ut vere dicam) 
minime facimuSi {est enim magni laboris, qucm anquirentibus nobisj 
omnique acie ingenii contemj^lantibus ostendunt se et occurruni, 
plerique fiigimus,) quam plurimum scribere ; stilus Optimus et 

PRAESTANTISSIMUS DICENDI EFFECTOR AC MAGISTER. It is 

here we discover the secret of Edwards' power as a preacher ; 
who, although he professedly despised the whole art of expres- 
sion, and was extremely careless and almost slovenly in his 
style, yet was so effective a speaker. He owed that power to 
his constant practice, from bo3'^hood, of thinking with his pen. 
He thus acquired that copiousness of language and power of 
expression which redeemed his productions from their other 
faults. 

18. One thing more demands the preacher's careful attention 
before he can be deemed thoroughly furnished for his great 
work of teaching and persuading. It is the command of a 
pleasing and energetic delivery. He must acquaint himself with 
all the various functions of speech ; he must understand the 
kind and degree of expression belonging to each ; he must, 
moreover, have those functions of speech so perfectly familiar- 
ized by practice and subjected to his control, that he can em- 
ploy them at pleasure. Here is an art ; an important, a most 
interesting art by itself. As he cannot justly claim the name 
of an accomplished artist who does not know all the imple- 
ments of his art with their respective uses, and can handle 
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them with skill and effect, so neither can he be called an ac- 
complished speaker who does not know all the movements of 
the voice ; who does not understand precisely what is their 
office in the expression of the various degrees of thought and 
passion ; and who cannot, whatever may be the circumstances 
m which he is placed, whatever even maybe his own feelings, 
command just that vocal movement which nature has appro- 
priated to the sentiment he desires to utter. This, in the pre- 
sent advanced state of the art of elocution, now established on 
the basis of a science, the principles of which are clearly set 
forth, he may do ; and he who enters the responsible office of 
a preacher of the gospel without this preparation, may well 
consider whether he has not seized a sword for the battle, on 
which he has put no edge. There is a resisdess charm and 
power in utterance that sits closely and elegantly upon the 
^ thought and feeling, or rather into which, as into their own na- 
tive body, intellect and soul send their own life and fire. 

19. Such is the training which the student must go through 
to become an effective speaker. To the point of making the 
power of expression his own, which this course of training will 
give him, he cannot be indifferent, if he righdy appreciate his 
own peculiar office work, if he realize at all its importance to 
his success. — Bib. Rep. 
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The flowers bloom for another ; 

The fountain floweth there 
With cool and quiet murmur, 

Upon the summer air : 
But no fond heait is near it 

To listen to its play ; 
The hand that nursed the roses 

Is far, oh I far away I 

The sad deserted dwelling 

Stands lonely by the stream ; 
The windows shuttered closely, 

Close out the sun's glad beam : 
And grass grows o'er the foot-patb 

Where once the happy trod. 
Nor children's steps pass lightly 

Across the bright green sod* 
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And he who reared the homesteads- 
Comes not the thought to him 

Of this old place of meeting, 
When life looks drear and dim ; 

While the city's hum is round him. 
In his low pent-up home, 

Where scent of summer roses 
And cool winds never come ? 

Oh ! oft hih heart must linger 
On days when hope was bright^ 

Nor seemed upon his fortunes 
A sign of cnange or blight ; 

When he stood here at evening 
' Beneath his own roof-tree, 

His gentle wife beside him, 
His children at his knee : 

Or out upon the water 

His boat danced far and wide, 
Beneath the silver moon-light 

Upon the flowing tide. 
And now he catches only 

Some glimpses of the sky. 
Through piles of city dwellings 

And spires that stretch on high* 

Oh ! lone, deserted dwelling ! 

Thou art a place of gloom, 
Although the sun is on thee, 

And gaily roses bloom : 
For human steps find voices, , 

That make the desert glad. 
Are not around thee standing. 

Thou lonely place and sad ! 

Earth ! thou art full of changes, 

From hope unto despair. 
And darkness cometh ever 

To all whose hopes are there. 
And yet thou bringest tidings 

Of shores where change is not. 
Where blessings vanish never. 

And sorrows are forgot. 

Look up ! ye sons of sorrow ! 

Ye children of the earth ! 
Care cometh sadly ever 

To all of mortal birth ! 
But there the flowers are fadeless. 

The fountains never cease ; 
Look up from change and trouble 

Unto that shore of peace ! 
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A DREAM. 

Sometime in the autumn of 184-, on entering the cabin of a 
steamboat, I was attracted by a newspaper which was lying 
upon one of the tables, and taking it up, was struck with the 
appearance of a*new word, or one not at all famiUar to me : I 
read the article of which' this word was the title, and the 
thoughts to which it tended still added to the pleasure of the 
hour. 

The author was treating of what he called a " Palimpsest ;^^ 
he described it as a parchment, on which were in olden time 
recorded the thoughts and ^ movements of the actors in those 
scenes ; he spoke of the well known fact of the scarcity of 
parchment at a particular age of the world, in the place where 
It was much usea, and also of the fact, that the monks, in con- 
sequence of this scarceness, removing by a chemical process 
the old writing from the surface, and then recording the lucu- 
brations of their own minds : this was said to have been done 
repeatedly, until the same parchment would contain the views, 
and thoughts, and feelings, of men of different minds, and dif- 
ferent eras, on different subjects, none however but those last 
Written appearing to the reader. 

The writer went on to state, that by another process recently 
discovered, all that had ever been on these parchments could 
be made to appear one after the other in the order of their 
inscription, thus giving an opportunity of transcribing from these 
papers all that had ever been written, and displaying the 
thoughts of the various writers in their different characters of 
usefulness or otherwise, and thus exhibiting to the present age 
the views of those, who had passed one after another, long ere 
this, to their account and to their destiny. 

As I have before said, the reflections to which these fact3 
tended were such as to add to the general enjoyment ; I car- 
ried out the hints of the writer of the article, and compared it 
to our own memory, upon which are written all that has ever 
passed during the years of our being : I could not but antici- 
pate the hour when the writings of this memory are to be deci- 
f)hered, and all that has ever passed, will strike upon us even 
ike flashing meteors, and in one moment the scenes of bygone 
years will pass in review with all their sorrows and with all 
their joys. How easily can we imagine this ; how readily can 
we all remember when small portions o£ our lives have thus 
met our view, portions which had been thought lost for ever ; 
and if these smiil portions of the retrospect can be brought up 
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plainly and vividly, why may we not suppose all can be the 
same ? 

Abercrombie, as well as other authors, relate instances 
Adhere persons supposed to be drowning, or in other ways sud- 
denly called to an apparently dying hour, have had in that one 
dread moment, every scene of life so vividly exhibited as to 
seem like the realit}', but this reality passing like a dream. 
Connected with these thoughts W'as another, which also com- 
bined to make the whole subject delightful — I say delightful, 
for I remembered that in all the revelations made, scenes of 
enjoyment were remembered fully, while those which were 
otherwise were seen but as a passing cloud, taking from the 
prospect a small portion of its brilliancy, but so far from mar- 
ring its delights, adding to them, even as a pleasing shadow 
amidst surrounding lights : with these thoughts full upon my 
mind, I fell from meditation to reverie, from reverie to drowsi- 
ness, from drowsiness to a gentle pleasant slumber, and then I 
dreamed, 

Methought I was in a state in which I appeared to possess a 
perfect happiness, and yet it did not seem as if I had entered 
into the full glories of the Eternal World ; I felt as if I had 
passed from my mortal life, and had entered, at least, the Por- 
tals of Immortality — every feeling was calm and peaceful, nay, 
almost blissful — 

— "Earthly things were all too far 
To throw their shadows o'er the scene. 

But, DOW and then, a silver star, 
And, now and then, a gleam 

Of glory from the skies was given 

To light my thoughts with dreams of Heaven." 

My intellect appeared to* have increased in its capacity and 
strength, to a height I had never known before ; my imagina- 
tion had lost its power, but my sense of the enjoyment of the 
realities around me was such as to more than compensate for 
this ; and then my memory was quickened into perfect action, 
and all the past was before me in such a character as to need 
no anticipation of the future to fill up the measure of my bliss. 

As I gazed through the long vista of bygone years, the 
whole scene was such as to bring nothing to the mind but the 
joys of life in all its stages ; my feelings were such as 

'• To shed over memory only repose, 
x\nd take from it only regret." 

My infancy, my boyhood, m}'' youth, my riper years, my old 
age, were all as present, and as I rapidly su#eyed*them, I re- 
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ceived such impressions as were truly delightful, and I can- 
not but make an attempt to describe them as the}' passed 
before me, even as a splendid nioving diorama, which so often 
outpictures even Nature's self. 

And first of all, I was an infant, with my senses perfect, and 
all prepared to receive impressions of surrounding objects ; but 
of an infancy how can I speak, how detail its reminiscences? 
Who but the infant knows infantile joys? and so fully to por- 
tray it as to be understood or appreciated will be impossible ; 
but it can be looked at, for a moment — the cares, the woes, the 
sins of life can be forgotten, and we can replace ourselves be- 
side our infant days, with all their simple joys, with all their 
thoughts of spotless purity. It appeared to me as if I could 
retrace the moments when the earliest and most simple ideas 
crept into my mind, and astonished me with their grandeur, 
appearing even as phenomena ; I felt in its full force the sim- 
ple breathings of affection which sweetly flowed through my 
soul, as in full confideijce I gazed into a beloved mother's ej'es, 
speaking only of a mother's love ; I could vividly remember a 
fond father's care, as in anxious thought he watched my pro- 
gress, or with kind sympathy joined me in my pastime ; I could 
dwell upon the tear, forgot as soon as shed, still glistening 
upon the soft eyelid, and beautifully relieved by the sweet 
smile, seeming only as a diamond drop, sending out its corrus- 
cations for the irradiations of the little, fluttering, happy heart 
beneath. All this I could remember, but all this is but the 
bare tracery of the bliss of infancy which arose before me ; I 
saw it in its richest coloring, I saw the soul in its full powers 
placed in a frame of such capacity as only to be able to mani- 
fest these powers in a minute degree, but ever expanding itself 
as this capacity increased, and often struggling for freedom 
when these struggles were rendered vain and impotent by the 
gradual process of infantile budding. 

I could compare it to a chrysalis, with its beautiful inhabi- 
tant; as the insect grows, its cage weakens, and by degrees 
gives way, and allows a small portion of its brightness to 
appear ; the tips of its brilliant wings are already free, and it 
presses with its utmost strength to take advantage of the open- 
ing shell, which is often disrupted by its force, and at length 
when it does escape in all its beauty, you are surprised that it 
could ever have been contained within such narrow hmits, and 
I knew, or appeared to know, that the soul experiences not 
immaturity, but is prevented from full displays of strength bj' 
the inadequateness of its humble habitation. 

But my thougjhts now passed to childhood's hours and 
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youthful days; in retracing the thoughts of these, periods, I 
well remembered how peculiarly they were the periods of 
pleasure. Affliction had not often chastened, or disappoint- 
ment pained ; and if even either had overtaken me at times, 
the buoyancy of my mind was such as to throw off their 
effects, and render them but evanescent ; unity, and peace, 
and joy were uppermost, while the heavier weights all sunk 
beneath to show themselves no more. 

This was remembered as the sunshine of my life ; light 
clouds but added to its beauty and enjoyment ; still heavier 
were easily dissipated by the sun in its gathering strength, and 
when they came with all their power, and poured their tor- 
rents down with all iheir dread accompaniment of thunder 
peals, and lightnings scattering flashes, still even then it was 
but momentary, and was soon succeeded by the returning sun 
in its most beauteous rays, accompanied by the soft zephyr's 
soothing influences, refreshing all the powers, and preparing for 
still further joys. 

And now my riper years were all before me, wheJn full in 
the confidence of my own strength I took direction of my 
own destiny ; the arm of a kind parent was withdrawn, and 
I only received a helping hand ; bright scenes were all be- 
fore me, and I appeared in mind to throw from my path 
every obstacle that could impede my onward march ; cares 
accumulated, but they were so attended with corresponding 
strength as to lose all power of intimidation, and the vista 
through which my sight now extended was bereft of all im- 
pediment, so that my gaze was unobstructed to the very 
close, and there such bright gleams of light arose as to seem 
to urge me onward, that I might realize the pleasing prom 
ises it made. 

I passed through all the hours when heart met heart re- 
ciprocally soft, and felt it as it is, the age of Passion, but I 
had felt the gracious influences of God's Spirit, and had been 
able to subdue all undue indulgences, and my affections had 
been placed on proper objects : foundations broad and deep 
had been laid oeneath, and the superstructure had been 
such as to stand the blasts and storms of life, and secure 
for me the richest joys. 

Now too, and oh what ecstasy did the remembrance pro- 
duce, I saw the hour when the blessed Saviour was revealed 
to me, the hope of future glory, the moment was brought 
back when the heavens of brass gave way, and my ago 
nizing prayer for mercy had reached the ears of the God of 
grace : a peace which passed all understating was infused 
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into my mind, and my first, my strongest, my most devoted 
love, had full possession of my soul. 

New objects still arose ; I remembered my family as it gath- 
c»red round me, and saw renewed all the enjoyments which fol- 
lowed in the train, and in the general, I saw that this period of 
my life had been as free from diflGiculties, real and insurmount- 
able, as any other. 

But still my y^ars rolled by, and still the dioramic view con- 
tinued, varying in phases as it still progressed ; now had the 
age of passion passed, but I enjoyed new associations as they 
arose, and still were deep feelings engendered, lasting friend- 
ships cemented, and mind met mind, and in the colfision deep 
thoughts were elicited, delightful sympathies enlisted, fond and 
firm connexions formed. 

Now with matured mind, and still enough of romance, I en- 
tered fully into all the enjoyments of the scenes of Nature, and 
as I scanned her works, with those all fitted for the same de- 
lights, revelled in the heart-felt bliss. 

But I now appeared to have passed the summit, and my 
days were on the decline, but still verdant and green appeared 
the path — yes, even nere I seemed to enter again into the feel- 
ings of those around me, and re-enjoyed through them old 
scenes of infancy and childhood, youth and riper years, A 
chastened pleasure thrilled through my bosom, and as I viewed 
as nearer " that bourne from whence no traveller returns," I 
dreaded not to enter there, as I saw beyond that vale a fair 
and happy land, within which I felt I had a possession. 

Years now moved on apace, and in my retrospection I could 
remember when the mind had lost much of its power of ac- 
tion. If the infant had not had capacity to display the power 
of the soul, so the aged man had become too weak, even to 
exhibit the same power as was its wont in the strength of man- 
hood ; but yet this very weakness but added to the comforts 
of the time, by taking from these years the cares that had har- 
rassed, and which would be now all too powerful for it to re- 
sist. 

Still in the position that I now occupied in my dream, I felt 
as if all my energies of mind, nay more, much more than I had 
ever known before, had now returned, and the casket which 
retained the treasure being fitted to its present character, the 
soul was there perfect as it came from its great Creator s hand ; 
this had never been impaired, its strength, its fulness had ever 
been the same, but the instrument through which it had been 
displayed, always too weak fully to show its strength, was still 
more weakened i£ not riven. , 
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I could not but compare it to a seraph, who with his soul of 
music all fitted to the harmony of the skies, visits the earth and 
takes a lyre from a mortal hand ; its strings are touched, and 
exquisite and thrilling is the sound ; but as he rises in his 
strains and reaches beyond the verge of mortal song, the mor- 
tal strings give way, and leave him with the swelling anthem 
half unsung. A mortal instrument could not hear immortal 
strains. 

I at length felt as passing through the dark valley — but it 
was made light by the dying love of a risen Saviour — ^I had 
now arrived where I could see life only as " the bud of being," 
and to me how beautiful was the thought, that this life was but 
the " Bud of Being.^^ Look at this bud as it presents itself, 
warmed by the genial rays of an Eternal Sun, ever invigorating, 
never destroying ; its modest beauties, opening to the light, 
expand, and in expanding, gather strength for fresh expan- 
sions. Like that rich flower, which, cloflied with a radiance 
of her own, scorns the light of day in which to show her beau- 
ties, and bursts from the bud with sudden start, perfect in a 
splendor all her own :• unlike that flower, she dies not with the 
morning, but, mighty in her perennial strength, the beauty now 
so suddenly disclosed, increases still, and still increases, illim- 
itable and unbounded. 

Now look at intellect in the Eternal World — ^the power of 
thought is overborne by the grandeur of the^view, and scarcely 
can the mind, enriched beyond comparison with things of time, 
bestow a furtive glance beyond its bounds. 

Finite and mortal, we are here as captives in the narrow cell 
of life, but as the pent up fires in the volcano's bed, which 
suddenly burst forth in flame, and reaching to the very verge 
of heaven, illumines all her canopy, we cast off our fetters, 
overleap our dungeon wg.lls, and breaking forth into space 
unlimited, pursue that path which widens as we run, and as it 
widens, displays to our admiring vision, beauties at every step, 
which still refreshing the exhaustless strength, adds in each 
moment of our flight, such energy, such ecstasy, and sucl^ 
power, as to prepare us for still higher spheres ; and reaching 
these, we find ourselves as it were but on earth's surface, and 
in narrow bounds, so endless is the view, and so wide is the 
expanse. But still advancing " onward and upward," our 
mind at i:est, although enhancing its rich treasures, our body 
freed from its frail particles, and rendered a fit tenement for 

* The Night-bloomiug Cereus is said to emit a light upon the expansion of its 
buds. 
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such a mind, the temple of each science and each art, into the 
vestibule of which we here scarce entered, there exhibiting 
each loft}^ gallery and each deep recess, allowing free access to 
every part, opening to our admiring eyes w^hat had Ix^en to us 
phenomena, and showing that which was to us phenomena on 
earth, was but the simple surface : but now phenomena rise 
upon phenomena, leaving us in wonder and surprise at the 
diminutiveness of what on earth had been our pride. 
And now the portals of infinitude being passed, 

" We take our flight from star to star, 
From world to glorious world as far 
As the Universe spreads her fiery wall," 

and holding converse with the intelligences of these upper 
spheres, having all nature like an open volume spread before 
us, our intellectual fire so bright as to throw on all its works a 
beam transcend ant, which shall pierce their every mystery and 
bare them to the eye, we fix our upward gaze ; and looking 
from " Nature up to Nature's God," and knowing now the first 
Great Cause — His attributes glorious, perfect, harmonious, 
and incomprehensible, and especially displayed in the salva- 
tion of the world by a crucified Redeemer, flashing upon our 
minds with the power and quickness of an electric shock ; we 
catch the seraphic Hame, and shout forth wild paeans of exalted 
everlasting joy. All this I saw, I felt, and in the rapture of 
the thought I woke. T. 



THE POET'S MIND. 

Vex not thou the poet's mind 

With thy shallow wit : 
Vex not thou the poet's mind ; 

For thou can'st not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

Dark-brow'd sophist, come notanear; 

All the place is holy ground ; 
Hollow smile and frozen sneer 

Come not here. Tennyson. 
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And laid its cool cheek to their whispering lips, 
In the first pressure of awakened love : 
And with the blossoms and the fair young leaves 
Soft zephyrs* gentle dalliance held, and woke 
Such lulling harmony upon the air as thrills 
The spirit with impassioned dreams of bliss. 
And when the luminous expan^ie above 
With Evening^s holy lamps was lit, and pale 
And beauteous as a spirit thing the moon 
Shone tremblingly amid her fleecy folds, 
The waters rose with gentle swell to meet 
Their silent queen — fair vestal of the night ; 
And every wavelet on its silvery breast 
A starry jewel bound, till the broad sea 
Gleamed like the star-lit ocean of the sky— 
And man, amid the sanctity of earth, 
Gazed now with high and thought-awakened sonlt 
Yet not alone. 

A pure heart beat to his, 
And woman, in the first sweet hour of life, 
Felt the deep holiness of love. 

Oh say! - 
Hath Heaven a moment of more rapturoiik joy 
Than the blest hour when the young spirit hears 
The first warm breathings of Affection's lip^ 
When heart to heart responds, and the full soul 
Undoubting yields its all of earthly weal 
Unto another's trust ? 

Soft angel eyes 
In edoration then were earthward bent. 
And as the genial spirit o'er the world 
Diffused itself, and woke each slumbering form 
To life and love, 'twas Paradise complete, 
And Deity well pleased, to earth's low song 
Responded, " It is good." 



SONNET. 

Sail on, thou pearly barque, through ocean heav'n. 

Young summer-moonlight turn away from me*- 
A happy course through starry isles is giv'n 

To thy fair splendor in that waveless sea ! 
Why look upon a wretch in sorrow weeping 
Over a tomb, where all he loved lies sleeping ? 
He would be lonely in bis grief, but thou 

Dost light him to the glare of curious eyes- 
Let a dim vapor hide thy glorious brow. 

And leave him to the darkness he doth prize ! 
Or, like the anguish'd parent-bird, that flies 

Far from her nest, to lure the hunter on ; 
Be thou that bird to me, with kind disguise, 

Oh ! turn thy beams elsewhere, and leave me lone ! 
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THS PILGRIM FATHERS— SET TO KUSlO 

The mists that wrapped the Pi^irrim'B sleep, 

Still brood upon the tide ; 
And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep^ 

To stay its waves of pride. 
But the snow-white sail, that she gave to the gale 

When the heavens looked dark, is gone ; 
As an angel's wing, through an opening cloud, 

Is seen, and then withdrawn. ^ 

The Pilgrim exile — sainted name ! 

The hill, whose icy brow 
Rejoiced when he came in the morning's flame^ 

In the morning's flame bums now, 
And the moon's cold light, as it lay that night. 

On the hill-side and the sea, 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head ; 

But the Pilgrim — ^where is he ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest ; 

When Summer's throned on high. 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure dieased 

Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day. 

On that hallowed spot is cast ; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the woik^ 

Looks kindly on that spot last 

The Pilgrim spirit has not fled^- 

It walks in noon's broad light ; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead. 

With the holy stars, by night 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 

And shall guard this ice-bound shore. 
Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay. 

Shall foam and freeze no more. 
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SAILOR'S HYMN. 
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When the parting bosom bleeds. 
When our nadve shore Tecedes, 
When the wild and faithless main 
Takes us to her trust again. 
Father ! view a sailor's wo — 
Guide us wheresoe'er we go. 

When the lonely watch we keep. 
Silent, on the mighty deep ; 
While the boisterous surges hoarse 
Bear us darkly on our jcourse, 
Eye that never slumbers ! shed 
Holy influence on our head. 

When the Sabbath's peaceful ray 
O'er the ocean's breast doth play, 
Though no throngs assemble there. 
No sweet church-bell warns to prayer, 
Spirit ! let thy presence be, 
Sabbath to the unresting sea. 

When the raging billows dark. 
Thundering toss our threatened bark« 
Thou, who on the whelming wave. 
Didst the weak disciple save ; 
Thou, who hear'st us when we pray, 
Jesus ! Saviour I be our stay 

When in foreign lands we roam. 
Far from kindred and from home. 
Stranger-eyes our conduct viewing* 
Heathen-bands our steps pursuing, 
Let our conversation be. 
Fitting those who foUow thee. 

Should pale Death, with arrow dread* 
Make the ocean-caves our bed. 
Though no eye of love might see 
Where that shrouded grave shall be— 
Christ ! who hear'st the surges roll. 
Deign to save the Sailor's soul. 
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SKETCHES IN BELGIUM 



B T JUIf lUS SMITH. 

The coast in the neighborhood of Ostend, where I landed 
from an EngUsh steamboat, is low, sandy, and level as the 
Dead Sea. The approach to the port is consequently hazard- 
ous at any time — doubly so in the winter season, w^hen high 
south-west winds prevail. Two wooden piers, constructed 
upon piles, extend into the sea a short distance from the beach, 
and to steer between them and safely run into port, is like 
threading the eye of a needle. The docks, though small, are 
safe when you are fairly within the locks. Small coasting ves- 
sels, stem and stern so much alike, that, removing the helm, 
you cannot tell the difference, and constructed just as they 
were when the Dutch squatted in New York, and began to 
build up New Amsterdam, are the only trading vessels to be 
seen. Although this is the only sea port of any magnitude in 
Belgium, excepting Antwerp, the commerce is insignificant. 

The city of Ostend lies low. The trenches and fortifications 
which surround it are extensive, and in good condition, although 
at present no guns are mounted. The ramparts envelope the 
city, which sits in a basin ; and if you wish to taste the pure 
Atlantic breeze, you must leave the basin and ascend the walls. 
The city contains about fourteen thousand inhabitants. The 
streets are sufficiently broad for a fortified town, well paved 
and clean ; the sidewalks generally flagged. The houses are 
low, which, to save their heads in case of a siege, is a prudent 
mode of building an encampment. Without the walls, facing 
the sea, and parallel with them, runs what was formerly the 
outworks of the fortifications on that side, but now converted 
into a promenade, handsomely paved upon the top with brick 
placed sideways, and wide enough for two carriages driven 
abreast, but used for pedestrians only. Facing the sea, an in- 
clined plane, making an angle of about forty degrees with the 
horizon, and reaching from the summit of the dyke to the 
beach, is constructed with slate-colored stone, placed edge- 
ways, which affords adequate protection against the ocean bil- 
lows which at flood tide dash against it with ceaseless violence. 
If a person wishes to enjoy nothing but air and a sea view, 
without the slightest shade or shelter, his imagination will be 
gmtified with this Belgian walk. The sands are beautiful^ 
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and as bathing machines and the usual accommodations for 
bathing are provided, multitudes at this season of the year 
(June) resort to this place to enjoy cheap living and sea bathing. 
At the further end of the dyke stands a finger-post with this 
inscription, " Bains des Dames ;" and surely the beauty of the 
sandy beach may well invite the most delicate foot, if the 
dames have sufficient nerve to breast the waves which 
come tumbling in with indomitable fierceness. I could not help 
calling to mind the declaration of a Lancashire dame, who 
told me " she did not like bathing in the sea, for it always put 
her in such boostle." 

The public buildings are all respectable in appearance, and 
the reading-room to which I was introduced, situated in the 
principal square, is supplied with French, English, and Bel- 
gium journals. There is one small, neat Episcopal church, 
supported by English residents and visitors, which I attended,, 
and as the service was in English, one might easily fancy him- 
self at an English watering place. 

17th June. — By rail-road, forty miles to Ghent, through Bruges,, 
where one sees the waste and dilapidations of a great and mag- 
nificent city, once the seat of extensive manufactures, the em- 
porium of commerce, the residence of nobility, and the seat 
of empire ; now a fallen city, searched by the curious eye of 
the traveller, rather for what it was, than for any thing that is. 
The country is a dead level, soil light and sandy, but the un- 
rivalled industry of the Flemish farmer carries agriculture to 
the highest pitch of cultivation, and the crops, upon the right 
and left, so far as the eye can reach, present one vast field of 
rich luxuriant vegetation. Not a single fence, and rarely a 
hedge interrupts the view. The crops of wheat, rye, oats, 
clover, flax, &c., are all without any lines of demarcation to 
denote the demesnes of individual proprietors, save the beauti- 
ful lines which the crops themselves afford. 

Ghent is a vast city, crowded with people laboring with 
indefatigable zeal to rival England in cotton and linen manu- 
factures. But these establishments, although aided by govern- 
ment, by public societies, and individual enterprise, feel, in 
common with other nations, the withering influence of accumu- 
lating stocks and diminished demand, which compels the 
manufacturers to curtail their operations, and in some instances 
to suspend them altogether. The city contains about one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and is intersected in every direction 
by canals, over which one hundred bridges connect the various 
streets and portions of the town. It is celebrated in history for 
its extraordinary vicissitudes. Perhaps there is no city in 
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Europe over which the sea of disastrous revolution has more 
frequently swept, and which again and again has risen from 
the wasting visitations of war to opulence and grandeur. 

From the lofty towers of one of the churches I counted ten 
others, many of them very ancient, and built in the gothic 
style of architecture. A particular description of an old church 
may be verj' interesting to an antiquary, but to everybody else 
it is tedious enough to provoke, much more certainly than the 
setting stars, the slumbers of the reader. The Roman Catho- 
lic religion is almost exclusively the religion of Belgium, and 
therefore it is needless to say that the decorations of the 
churches are in strict harmonious keeping with the religion 
professed. The only Protestant place of religious worship in 
this splendid city, is a small room in the Hotel d'Oldi, kept by 
an Italian of that name, who was page to Queen Caroline — a 
little brilliant star, twinkling through the clouds of darkness 
which cover the people. 

A convent of nuns, called the Beguinage, lies just without the 
gates of the city, and comprises a little village of itself, with a 
gothic church in the centre. The church is large, beautifully 
clean, and amply endowed with images. There are about 
seven hundred nuns in this convent, who serve and worship 
God in their own way. Woman was created by God for a 
help-mate for man. The command is to multiply and replen- 
ish the earth ; and St. Paul, whose full-length image, in com- 
pany with all the apostles, stares these fantastic ladies full in* 
the face every time they enter the church, directs the young 
women to marry, to bring up children, to look after their do- 
mestic affairs, and thus fulfil the end and design of their crea- 
tion. But there is no command that women should contract 
the sphere of their usefulness to the narrowest possible limit, to 
withdraw themselves from the duties which their station in life 
enjoins, and, under a false notion of piety, practically deny the 
faith. 

I cannot recognise any piety or any love to God in pretend- 
ing to be wiser than God himself, in setting His laws aside and 
substituting others, which if carried out, as they ought to be if 
right, would depopulate the world. 

I took my stand near the belfry entrance of the church, so 
that I could see all that came in before they were veiled. 

Each nun has a linen veil about a yard and a half, square. 
This is folded in the form of a table napkin, and carried by 
the nuns upon the top of the head, just extending a little over 
the forehead. So soon as a nun enters the church, she 
approaches up the main aisle a few steps towards the altar, 
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kneels to the image of our Saviour over the altar, drops her 
black dress, which is skewered up in front when she epters 
the church, and puts the skewer into the left hand sleeve of 
her dress, which has a cuff like the old-fashioned gentleman's 
coat. She then takes the linen veil from the top of her head, 
opens it out, throws it over her head, which covers her person 
down to the chest, and shields her from eyes without and eyes 
within. 

Some of the nuns are young, others old and decrepit, none 
have any pretensions to beauty, so that upon the whole, I did 
not think they run much risk of capture, veiled or unveiled. 

The service, chiefly singing, continued about an hour. The 
nuns unveiled as they retired from the church, and scattered 
to their respective apartments. My yankee curiosity tickling in 
m}- veins, overcame my natural timidity, and I followed a very 
matronly-looking nun with an amiable countenance, strong 
Flemish features, and perhaps thirty-five years old, to the con- 
vent. I asked, in French, if I might be permitted to see the 
interior of the convent. She spake the French language as 
well as Flemish, and very politely offered to conduct me 
through the apartments. The work-room, the eating-room, 
the sleeping-rooms, the kitchen, &c., were all singularly neat 
an4 cleanly. The floors are brick, without carpets, and all 
the furniture plain and simple and unadorned. The nuns 
keep no servants, but each one cooks, cleans, and performs 
all domestic duties of the convent for herself, which, I dare 
say, prevents a world of scolding, and ensures great equanimity 
of mind. But amidst this storm of rebellion against the pre- 
rogatives of Heaven, this abrogation of divine commands, and 
substitution of human inventions, which Christian charity dare 
not excuse, and cannot prevent, one naturally feels a deep 
sympathy for the fair rebels, seeing they are led on by their 
spiritual guides, who in their confessionals, which indent the 
walls of the church, and show by their number the brisk trade 
carried on, sell cheaply a pardon for naughty deed & of frail 
humanity, and neutralize the admonitions of reproaching con- 
science. Popery is the same mass of corruption now that it 
ever was; accommodates itself to the passions of mankind; 
allows its votaries to live in every indulgence, and they are 
by no means tardy in availing themselves of the privilege, that 
the prayers of others, when death puts an end to the career of 
life, may be purchased up for the benefit of those who never 
made one for themselves. Notwithstanding all these specious 
external forms, I could fancy that Cupid, even in a convent, 
still swayed "his little regal sceptre, and, peeping from beneath 
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the well adjusted veil, seemed to whisper, " Dear Sir, if the 
eye were permitted to follow the heart, it would look with more 
kindhess upon a fallen world, and upon fallen man too." 
There is something so whimsically curious in these seven 
hundred excentrics bargaining beforehamd not to be missed by 
posterity, that one is almost constrained to. fear that the whde 
system is an apology for indolence, or a refuge from disap- 
pointment, rather than a school for piety. 



JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 

" That cheerful one, who knoweth all 
The songs of all the winged choristers. 
And in one sequence of melodious sound, 
Pours all their music.'* — Southey's Modoc in Aztlan, 

A FEW years ago there arrived at the hotel, erected near 
the Niagara Falls, an odd-looking man, whose appearance and 
deportpient were quite in contrast with the crowds of well- 
dressed and polished figures which adorned that celebrated 
resort. He seemed just to have sprung from the woods. His 
dress, which was made of leather, ^ood much in need ot 
repair, apparently not having felt the touch of either laundress 
or needle-woman for many a long month. A worn-out blanket, 
that might haver served for a bed, was buckled to his shoulders ; 
a large knife hung on one side, balanced by a long rusty tin 
box on the other ; and his beard, uncropped, tangled, and 
coarse, fell down upon his bosom, as if to counterpoise the 
weight of black thick hair-locks, that supported themselves 
upon his back and shoulders. This strange being, to the 
spectators seemingly half-civilized, half-savage, had a quick 
glancing eye, an elastic firm movement, and a sharp face, that 
would no doubt cut its way through the cane-brakes, both of 
the wilderness and of society. 

He pushed his steps into the sitting-room^, unstrapped his 
little burden, quietly looked round for the landlord, and then 
modestly asked for breakfast. The host at first drew back 
with evident repugnance at the apparitioq which thus proposed 
to intrude its uncouth form among the genteel visiters, but a 
word whispered in his ear speedily satisfied his doubts. The 
stranger took his place among the company ; some staring, some 
shrugging, and some even laughing outright. Yet, reader. 
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there was more in that single man than in all the rest of the 
throng ; he was an American Woodsman, as he called him- 
self; he was a true genuine son of nature, yet who had 'been, 
entertained with distinction at the tables of princes ; learned 
societies, to which the Uke of Cuvier belonged, had bowed 
down to welcome his entrance ; kings had been complimented 
when he spoke to them ; in short, he was one whose fame will 
be growing brighter, when the fashionables who laughed at 
him, and many much greater even than they, shall have utterly 
perished. From every hill-top, and every deep shady grove, 
the birds, those " living blossoms of the air," will sing his 
name. The little wren will pipe it with her matin hymn 
about our houses ; the oriole carol it from the slender grasses 
of the meadows; the turtle-dove roll it through the secret 
forests ; the many-voiced mocking-bird pour it along the even- 
ing air ; and the imperial eagle, the bird of Washington, as he 
sits in his craggy home, far up the blue mountains, will scream 
it to the tempests and the stars. He was John James Audu- 
bon, the Ornithologist. 

But we do not propose to write the biography of Mr. Audu- 
bon. There will be plenty of time for that when his work here 
shall have been finished.* We wish only to present some 
phases of his singular and estimable character, as nearly as 
we can in his own words. Fortunately, he is of a communica- 
tive disposition, and we shall not be compelled to wander far 
for our materials. Those delightful interludes of description 
and adventure, woven in the woof of his equally dehghtful 
sketches of birds, are full of suggestions for us. Be that as it 
may, we are certain that a great deal of what we shall say and 
extract, will be new to the multitude of ordinary readers. 
Would that our space were equal to the abundance of our 
means of interest ! 

Mr. Audubon was born about 1782, in the State of Louisiana, 
not Pennsylvania, as has been many times stated. His 

Sarents, who were French, were of that happy nature which 
isposed them to encourage the early indications of talent in 
the minds of their children. They early perceived in the sub- 
ject of these remarks, that love of the woods and fields, which 
has since made him so conspicuous as a naturalist among men. 
" When I had hardly learned to walk," says he, in the preface 
to the first volume of his Ornithology, " and to articulate those 
first words always so endearing to parents, the productions of 



*He has prepared an autobiography, which will be published after his death. What 
a treat for the readers of that day — that distant day, we hope it may be. 
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nature thai lay spread all around, were constantly pointed 
out to me. They soon became my playmates; and before my 
ideas were sufiBciently formed to enable me to estimate the 
difference between the azure tints of the sky and the emerald 
hue of the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy with them, not 
consisting of friendship merely, but bordering on phrensy, must 
accompany my steps through life ; and now, more than ever, 
am I persuaded of the pc^ver of those early impressions. They 
laid such a hold of me, that when removed from the woods, 
the prairies, and the brooks, or shut up from the view of the 
wide Atlantic, I experienced none of those pleasures most con- 
genial to my mina. None but aerial companions suited my 
fancy. No roof seemed so secure to me aS that formed of the 
dense foilage under which the feathered tribe were seen to 
resort, or the caves and fissures of the massy rocks to which 
the dark-winged cormorant and the curlew retired to rest, or 
to protect themselves from the fury of the tempest. My father 
generally accompanied my steps ; procured birds and flowers 
for me with great eagerness ; pointed out the elegant move- 
ments of the former — the beauty and softness of their plumage 
^— -the manifestations of their pleasure or their sense of danger 
— and the always perfect forms and splendid attire of the latter. 
My valued preceptor would then speak of the departure and 
return of birds with the seasons ; would describe their haunts, 
and, more wonderful than all, their change of livery ; thus ex- 
citing me to study them, and to raise my mind towards their 
great Creator. A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my 
early youth, attended with a calmness of feeling that seldom 
failed to rivet my attention for hours, while I gazed in ecstasy 
upon the pearly and shining 6ggs, as they lay imbedded in the 
softest down, or among dried leaves and twigs, or were ex- 
posed upon the burning sand, or weather-beaten rock of our 
Atlantic shore. I was taught to look upon them as flowers yet 
in the bud. I watched their opening to see how nature had 
provided each different species with eyes, either opened at birth, 
or closed for some time after; to trace the slow progress of the 
young birds towards perfection, or admire the celerity with 
which some of them, while yet unfledged, removed themselves 
from danger to security." 

Nor did the tastes thus early implanted in the mind of the 
young enthusiast, desert him in maturer years. 



-'' The sounding cataract 



Haunted him, like a passion ; the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood 
Their colors and their forms, were then to him 
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An appetite ; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye." 

" I grew up," he continues, " and my wishes grew with my 
form. These wishes were, for the entire possession of all that 
I saw. I was fervently desirous of becoming acquainted with 
nature. For many years, however, J was sadly disappointed, 
and for ever, doubtless, must I have desires that cannot be 
gratified. The moment a bird was dead, no matter how beau- 
tiful it had been when in life, the pleasure arising from the pos- 
session of it became blunted ; and although the greatest care 
was bestowed in endeavors to preserve the appearance of 
nature, I looked upon its vesture as more than sullied, as re- 
quiring constant attentions and repeated mendings, while, after 
all, it could no longer be said to be fresh from the 'hands of its 
Maker. I wished to possess all the productions of nature, but 
I wished life with them. This was impossible. Then, what 
was to be done? I turned to my father, and made ksiown to 
him my disappointment and anxiety. He produced a book of 
Illustrations. A new life ran in my veins. I turned over the 
leaves with avidity, and although what I saw was not what I 
longed for, it gave me a desire to copy nature. To nature I 
went, and tried to imitate her, as in the days of my childhood 
I had tried to raise myself from the ground and stand erect', 
before time had imparted the vigor necessary for the success 
of such an undertaking. How sorely disappointed did I feel 
for many years, when I saw that my productions were worse 
than those which I ventured (perhaps in silence,) to regard as 
bad in the book given me by my father. My pencil gave birth 
to a family of cripples. So maimed were most of them, that 
they resembled the mangled corpses on a field of battle, com- 
pared with the integrity of living men. These diiSiculties and 
disappointments irritated me, but never for a moment destroyed 
the desire of obtaining perfect representations of nature. The 
worse my drawings were, the more beautiful did I see the 
originals. To have been torn from the study, would have 
been as death to me. My time was entirely occupied with it. 
I produced hundreds of these rude sketches annually ; and, 
for a long time, at my request, they made bonfires on the anni- 
versary of my birth-day." 

In his sixteenth year, that is, about 1798, he went to France 
to pursue his education. He received lessons in drawing from 
the celebrated David. But the " eyes and noses of giants, and 
the heads of horses represented in ancient sculpture," were not 
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the themes he would be at ; and, although he prosecuted his 
studies sedulously, his heart still panted for the sparkling 
streams and interminable fore.sts of his " native land of groves." 
He returned home the following year, with a rekindled ardor 
for the woods, and commenced a collection of designs, destined 
shortly to swell into that magnificent series of volumes which 
the world has applauded as the " Birds of America," They 
were begun on a beautiful plantation which his father had 
given him, situated on the banks of the Schuylkill, and near a 
creek known as the Perkioraing. There, amid its fine wood* 
lands, its extensive fields, its hills crowned with evergreens, he 
meditated his simple and agreeable objects, and pursued his 
rambles, from the first faint streaks of day until, late in the 
evening, wet with dew, and laden with feathered captives, he 
returned to the quiet enjoyment of the fire-side. 

Yet the passion for birds did not seem to seal his heart to 
the influences of a still more tender and exalted passion. He 
married, and was fortunate in marrjring a lady who in vicissi- 
tude has animated his courage, and in prosperity appreciated 
the grounds and measure of his success. "But who cares," 
says he, speaking of the event, " to listen to the love-tales of a 
naturalist, whose feelings may be supposed to be as light as the 
feathers of the birds he delineates?" 

For many 5^ears the necessities of life drove him into com- 
mercial enterprises, which involved him in a series of calami- 
ties. His mind was so filled with nature, that all his specula- 
tions proved unprofitable. From observation and study only 
could he derive gratification. He was compelled to struggle 
against the wishes of all his friends, — except of his wife and 
children, to their lasting honor be it said, — who strove to wean 
him from pursuits which, in the world's eye, are so barren and v 
unproductive. But their importunities had an effect directly 
contrary to what they intended. Irritated beyond endurance, 
he broke at last through all bonds, and gave himself up entirely 
to his favorite pursuits. He undertook long and tedious jour- 
neys ; he ransacked the woods, the lakes, the prairies, and the 
shores of the Atlantic ; he spent years away from his family. 
" Yet, will you believe it," says he, " I had no other object in 
view, than simply to enjoy the sight of nature. Never for a 
moment did I conceive the hope of becoming, in any degree, 
useful to my kind, until I accidentally formed acquaintance with 
the Prince of Musignano, (Lucien Bonaparte,) at Philadelphia, 
to which I had gone with a view of proceeding eastward along 
the coast." This was the 5th of April, 1824. 

But of his public labors we shall speak a word in the sequel. 
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JLet us, for the present, follow him in his solitary wanderings 
Having lived on his beautiful plantation for ten years, he was 
induced to remove to the west. With a mattrass, a few pre- 
pared viands, and two negroes to assist him in the toils of emi- 
gration, he departed, accompanied by his wife and child, for a 
residence which had been procured for him in the village of 
Henderson, Kentucky, The method of travelling at that day, 
'wrhich he has faithfully described, furnishes a striking contrast 
vath the more easy and expeditious modes of modern convey- 
ance. It was in the month of October that the small party set 
out. The autumnal tints already decorated the shores of that 
queen of rivers, the Ohio, along which they rowed their feeble 
skiff. Every tree was hung with long and flowing festoons of 
different species of vines, many loaded with clustered fruits of 
varied brilliancy, their rich carmine mingling beautifully with 
the yellow fohage, which yet predominated over the green 
leaves, reflecting more lively tints from the clear stream than 
ever landscape painter portrayed or poet imagined. The days 
"were still warm. The sun had assumed the rich and glowing 
hue which at that season produces the Indian Summer. They 
glided down the river, meeting no other ripple of the water 
than that formed by the propulsion of the boat. Now and then 
a large catfish rose to the surface, in pursuit of a shoal of fry, 
which starting simultaneously from the liquid element, like so 
^ many silvery arrows, scattered a shower of light, while the 
pursuer with open jaws seized the stragglers, and with a splash 
of his tail disappeared from view. At night, the tinkling of 
bells along the shore told them that cattle were gently roving 
from valley to valley in search of food, or returning to their dis- 
tant homes. The hooting of the great owl, or the muffled noise 
of its wings as it sailed smoothly over the stream, were matters 
of interest to them ; and so was the sound of the boatman's 
horn, as it came winding more and more softly from afar. 
When daylight returned, many songsters burst forth with echo- 
ing notes, more and more mellow to the listening ear. Here 
and there the lonely cabin of a squatter struck the eye, giving 
note of commencing civilization. The crossing of the stream 
by a deer foretold how soon the hills would be covered with 
snow. Sluggish flat-boats were overtake^ and passed; some 
laden with produce from the different head-waters of the small 
rivers, that pour their tributary streams into the Ohio : others, 
of less dimensions, crowded with emigrants from distant points, 
in search of a " new home." The margins of the rivers were 
amply supplied with game. A wild turkey, a grouse, or a 
blue-winged teal, could be procured in a few moments; and 
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the voyao^ors fared well, foi, whenever they pleased, they 
landed, struck up a lire, and, provided as they were with ll» 
necessary utensils, easily dressed a good repast. After jogging 
on for many days at this rate, they at last reached their habi- 
tation in the wilderness. " When I think of these times," says 
Mr. Audubon, at the close of the account of his journey, "and 
call back to mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost un- 
inhabited shores ; when I picture to myself the dense and lofty 
summits of the forests, that everywhere spread along the hills, 
and overhang the margins of the streams, unmolested by the 
axe of the settler ; when I know how dearly purchased the safe 
navigation of that river has been by the blood of many worthy 
Virginians ; when I see that no longer any aborigines are tote 
found there, and that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffib 
loes, which once pastured on those hills and in these valleys, 
making to themselves great roads to the several salt-springs, 
have ceased to exist ; wJien I reflect that all this grand portion 
of our Union, instead of being in a state of nature, is now cov- 
ered with villages, farms, and towns, where the diu of ham- 
mers and machinery is constantly heard ; that the w^oods arc 
fast disappearing under the axe by day, and the fire by night ; 
that hundreds of steam-boats are gliding to and fro over tne 
whole length of the majestic river, forcing commerce to take 
root and to prosper at every spot ; when I see the surplus popu- 
lation of Europe coming to assist in the destruction of the forest, 
and transplanting civilization into its darkest recesses ; when I 
remember that these extraordinary changes have all taken place 
in the short period of twenty-years, I pause — wonder — and, 
although I know all to be fact, can scarcely believe its reality." 
His new domicil at Henderson gave him ample opportuni- 
ties for the prosecution of his onithological inquiries. He was 
accustomed to make long excursions through all the neighbo^ 
ing country, scouring the fields and the woods, and fording the 
lakes and rivers. We think we can see him now, setting out 
early in the morning, with no companion but his dog and gun; 
the fnithful tin box, containing his pencils and colors, slung to 
his side ; now popping down the unconscious warbler Uiat 
makes the air vocal from some neighboring tree ; now hasten- 
ing to the broad shelter of a venerable oak, to describe the 
form and paint the variegated plumage of his victim ; now 
crouching for hours underneath some withered trunk, to observe 
the habits of some shy and timid bird ; now climbing the jag- 
ged side of a rocky precipice, to find the nest-eggs of the eagle 
that screams and flutters upon the dry top of the storm-blasted 
beech still higher up ; now treading upon the head of the eer- 
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pent that hisses and wreathes among the thick leaves of the 
copse ; now starting the bear and cougar from their secret 
lairs in the fastnesses; now cleaving with lusty sinew, his 
gun and apparatus fastened above his head, the troubled 
'^oiraters of a swollen stream ; now wandering for days through 
the illimitable and pathless thickets of the cane-brake, at night 
sleeping upon the hard ground, or across the branches of trees, 
and by day almost perishing with thirst ; and now hailing with 

{jleasure, at sun-set, the distant but cheerful glimmer of the 
onely log-cabin fire. 

♦ The incidents, it must be supposed, of expeditions of this 
sort, are many and striking. Exposed to danger on every 
side, by floods, by tempests, by fires, by wild beasts, and by 

' the hands of man, his life was a perpetual scene of vicissitudes 
and adveritures. Some of these it may be entertaining to refer 
to. At one time, in the month of November, travelling through* 
the barrens of Kentucky, he remarked a sudden and strange- 

■ darkness issuing from the western horizon. At first he suppos-- 

• ed it might be a coming storm of thunder and rain. He had 
proceeded about a mile, when he heard what he imagined to 
DC the distant rumbling of a violent tornado. He spurred his 
horse, with a view of galloping to a place of shelter, but the 
animal, apparently more sagacious than the rider, nearly stop- 
f)ed, or ratner moved forward slowly, placing one foot before 
the other, with as much precaution as if walking on a smooth 
sheet of ice. He dismounted to ascertain what was the mat- 
ter, when the steed fell to groaning piteously, hung his head, 

' - spread out his forelegs, as if to save himself from falling, and 
stood stock still. At that instant, all the shrubs and trees began 
to move from their very roots, and the ground rose and fell in 
successive furrows, like the ruffled waters of a sea. It was an 
earthquake. '* Who can tell of the sensations I experienced," 
writes our naturalist, "when rocking on my horse, and with 
him moved to and fro like a child in his cradle, with the most 
imminent danger around, and expecting the ground every mo- 
ment to open, and present to my eyes such an &,byss as might 
ingulf myself and all around me? The fearful convulsion, 
however, lasted only a few minutes, and the heavens again 
brightened as quickly as they had become obscured ; my horse 
brought his feet to their natural position, raised his head, and: 
galloped off as if loose and frolicking withbut a rider." 

At another time, he had just forded Highland Creek, and 
was entering the tract of bottom land between that and Canoe 
Creek, when he discovered a hazy thickness in the atmosphere,, 
and apprehended an earthquake ; but his horag^iis.^ ^fore, did* 
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not stop, nor exhibit any propensity to prepare for such an 
occurrence. He dismounted near a brook to quench his thirst. 
As his lips were about to touch the water, he heard a most 
extraordinary murmuring sound in the distance. He drank, 
however, and as he arose, looked towards the south-west, 
where he observed a yellowish oval spot, quite new to him in 
appearance. At the next moment, a smart breeze began to 
agitate the taller trees. It gradually increased, until branches 
and twigs were seen falling slantingly to the ground. Two 
minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the whole forest was in 
fearful motion. The noblest trees, unable to stand against the 
blast, were breaking in pieces. Before he could take measures 
for his safety, a hurricane was passing opposite the place 
where he stood. " Never can I forget," says he, " the scene 
which that moment presented itself. The tops of the trees 
were seen moving in the strangest manner, in tne central cur- 
rent of the tempest, which carried along with it a mingled 
mass of twigs and foliage, that completely obscured the view. 
Some of the largest trees were bending and writhing under the 
gale ; others suddenly snapped across ; and many, after a mo- 
mentary resistance, fell uprooted to the earth. The mass of 
branches, twigs, foliage, and dust, that moved through the air, 
was whirled onward like a cloud of feathers, and, on passing, 
disclosed a wide space filled with fallen trees, naked stumps, 
and heaps of shapeless ruins, which marked the path of the 
tempest. This space was about a fourth of a mile in breadth, 
and to my imagination resembled the dried-up bed of the Mis- 
sissippi, with its thousands of planters and sawyers, strewed in 
the sand and inclined in various degrees. The horrible noise 
resembled that of the great cataracts of Niagara, and as it 
howled along in the track of the desolating tempest, produced 
a feeling in my mind which it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe." 

Not to the fury of the elements alone was our intrepid man 
of science exposed. Once— and, singular to say, onty once, in 
wandering for twenty years — was he threatened with death by 
the hand of man. This was, when returning from the upper 
Mississippi, he was forced to cross one of the wide prairies of 
that region. We must let him relate it. Toward the dusk of 
the evening, wearied with an interminable jaunt over the 
prairie, h6 approached a light that feebly shone from the win- 
dow of a log hut. He reached the spot, and presenting him- 
self at the door, asked a tall figure of a woman, whether he 
might take shelter under her roof. Her voice was gruflF, and 
her dress care&ssly thrown about her person. She answered 
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his question in the affirmative, when he walked in, took a 
'wooden stool, and quietly seated himself by the fire. A finely 
formed young Indian, his head resting between his hands, with 
his elbows on his knees, was seated in the centre of the cabin. 
A long bow stood against the wall, while a quantity of arrows 
and two or three black raccoon-skins lay at his feet. He 
moved not ; he apparently breathed not. Being addressed in 
French, he raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes with his 
finger, and gave a significant glance with the other. His face 
was covered with blood. It appeared, that an hour before, in 
ihe act of discharging an arrow at a raccoon, the arrow split 
upon the cord, and sprang back with such violence into his 
right eye, as to destroy it for ever. " Feeling hungry," Mr. 
Audubon continues his narrative, " I inquired what §ort of fare 
I might expect. Such a thing as a bed was not io be seen, but 
many large untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled up in a 
corner, I drew a fine time-piece from my vest, and told the 
woman that it was late, and that I was fatigued. She had 
espied my watch, the richness of which seemed to operate upon 
her feelings with electric quickness. She told me that there 
was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo meat, and that on 
removing the ashes I should find a cake. But my watch had 
struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to be gratified with a 
sight of it. I took off the gold chain that secured it from 
around my neck, and presented it to her. She was all ecstasy, ^ 
spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, put the chain around 
her brawny neck, saying how happy the possession of such a 
chain would make her. Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself 
in so retired a spcJt, secure, I paid little attention to her talk or 
her movements. I helped my dog to a good supper of venison, 
and was not long in satisfying the demands of my own appe- 
tite. The Indian rose from his s6at as if in extreme suffering. 
He passed and repassed me several times, and once pinched 
me on the side so violently, that the pain nearly brought forth 
an exclamation of anger. I looked at him. His eye met mine ; 
but his look was so forbidding, that it struck a chill into the 
more nervous part of my system. He again seated himself, 
drew a butcher-knife from its greasy, scabbard, examined its 
edge, as I would do that of a razor I suspected to be dull, re- 
placed it, and again taking his tomahawk from his back, filled 
the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent me expressive glances 
whenever our hostess chanced to have her back toward us. 
Never till that moment had my senses been awakened to the 
danger which I now suspected to be about me. I returned 
glance for glance with my companion, and rested well assured 
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that, whatever enemies I might have, he was not of the 
number." 

In the mean time, he retired to rest upon the skins, when 
two athletic youths, the sons of the woman, made their en- 
trance. She whispered with them a little while, when they 
fell to eating and drinking, to a state bordering on intoxication. 
"Judge of my astonishment," he says, "when I saw this 
incarnate fiend take a large carving-knife, and go to the grind- 
stone to whet its edge ! I saw her pour the water on the turn- 
ing-machine, and watched her working away with the danger- 
ous instrument, until the sweat covered every part of my body, 
in spite of my determination to defend myself to the last. Her 
task finished, she walked to her reeling sons, and said : * There, 

that'll soon settle him ! Boj's, kill yon , and then for the 

watch !' I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, and lay 
ready to start up and shoot the first who might attempt my life." 
Fortunately, two strangers entering at the moment, me purpose 
of the woman was disclosed, and she and her drunken sons 
secured. 

But no earthquakes, nor hurricanes, nor the carving-knife of 
the wild denizens of the desert, could afflict him half so much 
as he sufi'ered in consequence of an attack by a wild and fero- 
cious animal — neither more nor less than — a rat. It was a 
calamity, the like of which is seldom recorded in literary his- 
tory. Edward Livingston, it is said, having finished his great 
code of Lousianian law, beheld the labor of three persevering 
years perish in an instant in the flames ; Thomas Carlyle, when 
he had finished the first volume of his French Revolution, iad 
every scrap of it burned through the carelessness of a friend ; 
and so Audubon, having wandered and toiled for years, to get 
accurate representations of American birds, found that two 
Norway rats had in a night destroyed two hundred of his origi- 
nal drawings, containing the forms of more than a thousand in- 
habitants of the air. All were gone, except a few bits of 
gnawed paper, upon which the marauding rascals had reared 
a family of their young. " The burning heat," says the noble- 
hearted sufferer, " which instantly rushed through my brain, 
was too great to be endured, without affecting the whole of 
my nervous system. I slept not for several nights, and the 
days passed like days of oblivion — until the animal powers 
being recalled into action, through the strength of my constitu- 
tion, I took up my gun, my note-book, and my pencils, and 
went forth to the woods as gayly as if nothing had happened/' 
Ay, go forth to the woods, divine lover of nature, with thy 
fterenest hopeful heart ! there is joy still for thee ! — ^for the 
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ivhole earth is laughing in its brightness and glory, and the 
forests re-echo the carols of innumerable sweet voices that call 
thee to uuty. Does not a kindred spirit sing ? — 

"There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 

And the gossip of swallows through all the sky 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den. 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

" There's a dance- of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea." 

He went forth, and in less than three years had his portfolio 
again filled. ^ 

It was in 1824, we remarked, that Imcien Bonaparte sug- 
gested to him the idea of collecting and making public the 
treasures which had been amassed in his wild journeyings. 
For some time, in the depths of the solitudes, his mind brooded 
over the kindling thought. He resolved upon a visit to Europe, 
and with instant action, which has been the secret of his success, 
he prepared for his departure. He sailed — but maturer reflec- 
tion taught him to approach the shores of England with des- 
pondency and doubt. There was not a friend in all the nation 
to whom he could apply. When he had landed, his situation 
appeared to him precarious in the extreme. He imagined, he 
says, in the simplicity of his heart, that every individual he 
was about to meet might be possessed of talents superior to any 
on this side of the Atlantic. Traversing the streets of Liver- 
pool for two whole days, he had looked in vain for a single 
glance of sympathy. But how soon did the aspect of things 
around him change ! There are kind, generous hearts every- 
where ; men of noble faculties to discern the beautiful and true, 
and women of warm gushing affections. In a little while, he 
was the admired of all admirers. Men of genius, the Wilsons, 
the Roscoes, the Swainsons, suddenly recognised his lofty 
claims ; learned societies, without number, extended to him the 
warm and willing hand of fellowship ; the houses of nobility 
were opened to him ; and, wherever he went, the solitary, un- 
friended American woodsman was the conspicuous object of a 
wide remark and love. Under such auspices, in 1831, at 
Edinburgh, he put forth his first volume of Ornithological Bio- 
graphy. Its striking and original merit procured him subscri- 
bers to the remaining volumes, from all parts of the kingdom. 
At once, he took rank as the most worthy Ornithologist of the 
age, — able as an observer and describer to wear the mantle of 
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the gifted Wilson, and, as a painter of animals, to take bis 
place by the side of the equally gifted Barrabaud, 

From England, Mr. Audubon proceeded to France, where he 
received the homage of the most distinguished men of science 
of that learned nation ; among the rest, of that gigantic but 
graceful genius, Cuvier, the glance of whose eye into the great 
valley of death, has infused life into the dry bones of a thousand 
years. 

When he returned to his native land, it was only to renew 
with more burning ardor, his labors in the woods. His first 
expedition was to the coast of Florida, where, amid flocks of 
snowy pelicans and cormorants, tortoises and flying-fish, he 
laid up vast treasures of knowledge for his forthcoming volumes. 
Having examined every part of the coast, and of the diflferenl 
keys, passing even to the Tortugas Islands, he turned to 
Charlestown, S. C-, anxious to bend his course to the north- 
east, that he might keep pace with the birds during the migra- 
tions. Sickness detained him for the greater part of the sum- 
mer at Boston, but having recovered about the middle of 
August, he left his Boston friends on his way eastward. He 
explored the whole of the State of Maine, the British province 
of New Brunswick, a portion of the Canadas, and then, when 
there were no more prizes in those districts to carry away, 
turned his steps to the dreary shores of ice-bound Labrador. 
His researches into the habits of the birds, beasts, and men of 
this hyperborean region, were successful, and he returned, rich 
with materials, to the abode of his family and friends. Of the 
industry with which he pushed his inquiries, and of the start- 
ling and touching adventures to which his various excursions 
gave lisiSf his volumes are full of entertaining and instructive 
proof. 
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The card-built house amused our iufant age— 
The child was pleased — but is the mau more sage? 
A breath could level childhood's tottering toy ; 
See maohood, effort, art, aud time employ, 
To build that brittle name, a whisper can destroy! 

There is a Book where nought our name can spot 
If we ourselves refuse to fix the blot; 
'Tis kept by Oise that sets alike at nought 
The tale with malice or with flattery fraught — 
He reads the heart, and sees the whisper in the thought. 
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CURE OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
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As Mr. Seth Woodsurn was mowing one morning in bis 
lower haying field, and his eldest son, Obediah, a smart boy of 
thirteen, was opening the mown grass to the sun, Mr. Wood- 
sum looked up towards his house, and beheld his little daugh- 
ter Harriet, ten years of age, running up toward him wy.h her 
utmost speed. As she came up, he perceived she was greatly 
agitated ; tears were running down her cheeks, and she had 
scarcely breath enough left to speak. 

" Oh, father," she faintly articulated, "mother is dreadful 
sick ; she's on the bed, and say's she shall die before you get 
there." 

Mr. Woodsum was a man of sober, sound mind, and calm 
nerves ; but he had what sometimes happens in this cold and 
loveless world of ours, a tender attachment for his wife, whioh 
made the message of the little girl fall .upon his heart like a 
dagger. He dropped his scythe, and ran with great haste to 
the house. Obediah, who was at the other end of the field, 
seeing this unusual movement of his father, dropped his fork, 
and ran with all his might, and the two entered the house 
almost at the same time. 

Mr. Woodsum hastened to the bed-side, and took his wife's 
hand. '* My dear Sally," said he, " what is the matter?" 

"What is the matter ?" echoed Mrs. Woodsum, with a plain- 
tive groan. " I shouldn't think you would need to ask what is 
the matter, Mr. Woodsum. Don't you see I am dying?" 

" Why, no, Sally, you don't look as if you were dying. 
What is the matter? How do you feel?" 

" Oh, I sha'nt live till night," said Mrs. Woodsum, with a 
heavy sigh ; " I am going fast." 

Mr. Woodsum, without waiting to make further inquiries, 
told Obediah to run and jump on to the horse, and ride over af- 
ter Dr. Fairfield, and get him to come over as quick as he could 
come. "Tell him I am afraid your mother is dying. If the 
doctor's horse is away off in the pasture, ask him to take our 
horse, and come right away over, while you go and catch his." 

Obediah, with tears in his eyes, and his heart in his mouth, 
flew as though he had wings added to his feet,* and in three 
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minutes time was mounted upon Old Gray, and galloping with 
full speed toward Dr. Fairfield's. 

" My dear," said Mr. Woodsum, leaning his head upon the 
pillow, " how do you feel? What makes you think you are 
dy\ng '?" And he tenderly kissed her forehead as he spoke, 
and pressed her hand to his bosom. 

" Oh, Samuel," for she generally called him by his Chris- 
tian name, when under the influence of tender enactions, " Oh, 
Samuel, I feel dreadfully. I have pains darting through my 
he'Sd, and most all over me ;*and I feel dizzy, and can't hardly 
see ; and my heart beats as though it would come through my 
side. And besides, I feel as though I was dying. I am sure 1 
caijjt live till night ; and what will become of my poor chil- 
drqp ?" And she sobbed heavily, and burst into a flood of tears. 

Mr. Woodsum was affected. He could not bring himself to 
believe that his wife was in such immediate danger of dissolu- 
tion as she seemed to apprehend. He thought she had no 
appearance of a dying person ; but still her earnest and posi- 
tive declarations, that she should not live throughout the day, 
sent a chill through his veins, and a sinking to his heart, which 
no language hfc^s power to describe. Mr. Woodsum was as 
ignorant of medicine as a child ; he therefore did not attempt to 
do anything to reheve his wife, except to try to soothe her feel- 
ings by kind and encouraging words, till- the doctor arrived. 
The half hour which elapsed, from the time Obediah started, 
till the doctor canje, seemed to Mr. Woodsum almost an age. 
He repeatedly went from the bed-side to the door, to look and 
see if the doctor was anywhere near^ and as often returned to 
hear his wife groan, and say she was sinking fast, and could 
not stand it many minutes longer. 

At length Dr. Fairfield rode up to the door, on Mr. Wood- 
sum's Old Graj^, and with saddle-bags in hand, hastened into 
the house. A brief examination of the patient convinced him 
that it was a decided case of hypochondria, and he soon spoke 
encouraging words to her, and told her although «he was con- 
siderably unwell, he did not doubt she would be better in a 
little while. 

*'0h, doctor, how can you say so?" said Mrs. Woodsum; 
^* don't you see I am dying? I can't possibly live till night; 
I am sinking very fast, doctor. I shall never see the sun rise 
again. My heart sometimes almost stops its beating now, and 
my feet and hands are growing cold. But I must see my chil- 
dren once more ; do let'em come in and bid me. farewell." 
Here she was so overwhelmed with sobs a tears as to prevent 
,her saying more. 
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The doctor, perceiving it was in vain to talk or try to reason 
with her, assured her that as long as there was life there was 
hope, and told her he would give her some medicine that he 
did not doubt would help her. He accordingly administered 
the drugs usually approved by the faculty in such cases, and 
telling her he would call and see her again in a day or two, he 
left the room. As he went out, Mr. Woodsum followed him, 
and desired to know in private his real opinion of the case. 
The doctor assured him he did not consider it at all alarming. 
It was an ordinary case of hypochondria, and with suitable 
treatment the patient would undoubtedly soon be better. 

" This is a case," continued the doctor, " in which the mind 
needs to be administered to as much as the body. Divert her 
attention as much as possible to cheerful objects ; let her be 
surrounded by agreeable company: give her alight, but gene- 
rous and nutritive diet ; and as soon as may be, get her to take 
gentle exercise in the open air, by riding on horseback, or run- ^ 
ning about the fields and gathering fruits and flowers in com- . 
pany with lively and cheerful companions. Follow these direc- 
tions, and continue to administer the medicines I have ordered, 
and I think Mrs. Woodsum will soon enjoy good health again." 

Mr. Woodsum felt much relieved after hearing the doctor's 
opinion and prescriptions, and bade the kind physician good 
morning with a tolerably cheerful countenance. Most assidu- 
ously did he follow the doctor's directions, and in a few days 
he had the happiness to see his beloved wife again enjoying 
comfortable health, and pursuing her ^ domestic duties with 
cherfulness. 

But, alas ! his sunshine of hope was destined soon to be ob- 
scured again by clouds of sorrow and disappointment. It was 
not long before some change in the weather, and changes in 
her habits of living, and neglect of proper exercise in the open 
air, brought on a return of Mrs. Woodsum's gloom, and despon- 
dency, in all their terrific power. Again she was sighing and 
weeping on the bed, and again Mr. Woodsum was hastily 
summoned from the field, and leaving his plough in mid-furrow, 
ran ^ith breathless anxiety to the house, where the same 
scenes were again witnessed which we have already described. 
Not only once or twice, but repeatedly week after week, and 
month after month, these alarms were given, and followed by 
similar results. Every relapse seemed to be more severe than 
the last, and on each occasion Mrs. Woodsum was more posi- 
tive than ever that she was on her death-bed, and that there 
was no longer any help for her. 

On one of these occasions, so strong was her impression that 

■i 
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her dissolution was near, and so anxious did she appear to 
make every preparation for death, and with such solemn earn- 
estness did she attend to certain details preparatory to her 
leaving her family, for ever, that Mr. Woodsum almost lost the 
hope that usually attended him through these scenes, and felt, 
more than ever before, that what he had so often feared, was 
indeed about to become a painful and awful reality. Most 
tenderly did Mrs. Woodsum touch upon the subject of her 
separation from her husband and children. 

" Our poor children — what will become of them when I am 
gone ? And you, dear Samuel, how can I bear the thought of 
leaving you ? I could feel reconciled to dying, if it was not for 
the thoughts of leaving you and the children. They will have 
nobody to take care of them, as a mother would, poor things; 
and then you will be so lonesome — it breaks my heart to think 
of it." 

Here, her feelings overpowered her, and she was unable to 
proceed any further. Mr. Woodsum was for some time too 
much affected to make any reply. At last, summoning all his 
fortitude, and as much calmness as he could, he told her if it 
was the will of Providence that she should be separated from 
them, he hoped her last hours would not be pained with anx- 
ious solicitude about the future welfare Of the family. It was 
true, the world would be a dreary place to him when she was 
gone ; but he should keep the children with him, and with the 
blessing of heaven he thought he should be able to make them 
comfortable and happy. 

" Well, there's one thing, dear Samuel," said Mrs. Wood- 
sum, '' that I feel it my duty to speak to you about.'* And she 
pressed his hand in hers, and looked most solemnly and earn- 
estly in his face. " You know, my dear," she continued, " how 
sad and desolate a family of children always is, when deprived 
of a mother. They may have a kind father, and kind friends, 
but nobody can supply the place of a mother. I feel as if it 
would be your duty — and I could not die in < peace if I didn't 
speak of it — I feel, dear Samuel, as if it would be your duty, as- 
soon after I am gone as would appear decent, to marry some 
good and kind woman, and bring her into the family to be the 
mother of our poor children, and to make your home happy. 
Promise me that you will do this, and I think it will relieve 
me of some of the distress I feel at the thought of dying." 

This remark was, to Mr. Woodsum, most unexpected and 
most painful. It threw an anguish into his heart, such as he 
had never experienced till that moment. It forced upon his 
contemplation a thought that never before occurred to him. 
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The idea of being bereaved of the wife of his bosom, whom he 
had loved and cherished for fifteen vears with the ardent 
attachment of a fond husband, had overwhelmed him with all 
the bitterness of wo; but the thought of transferring that 
attachment to another object, brought with it a double desola- 
lion. His associations before had all clothed his love for his 
wife with a feeling of immortality^. She might be removed 
from him to another world, but he had not felt as though that 
would dissolve the holy bond that united them. His love would 
soon follow her to those eternal realms of bliss, and rest upon her 
like a mantle for ever. But this new and starding idea, of love 
for another, came to him, as comes to the wicked the idea of 
annihilation of the soul — an idea, compared with which, no 
degree of misery imaginable^ is half so terrible. A cloud of 
intense darkness seemed for a moment to overshadow him, his 
heart sank within him, and his whole frame trembled with 
agitation. It was some minutes before he could find power to 
speak. And when he did, it was only to beseech his wife, in 
a calm and solemn tone, not to allude to so distressing a sub- 
iect again, a subject which he could not think of nor speak jof,- 
without suffering more than a thousand deaths. 

The strong mental anguish of Mr. Woodsum seemed to have 
the effect to divert his wife's attention from her own sufferings, 
and by turning her emotions into a new channel, gave her sys- 
tem an opportunity to rally. She grew gradually better, as 
she had done in like cases before, and even before night was 
,able to sit up, and became quite composed and cheerful. 

But her malady was only suspended, not cured ; and again 
and again it returned upon her, and again and again her friends 
were summoned to witness her last sickness and take their 
last farewell. And on these occasions, she had so often slightly 
and delicately hinted to Mr. Woodsum the propriety of his 
marrying a second wife, that even he could at last listen to the 
suggestion with a degree of indifference which he had once 
thought he could never feel. 

At last, the sober saddening days of autumn came on. Mr. 
Woodsum was in the midst of his '* fall work," which had been 
several times interrupted by these periodical turns of despon- 
dency in his wife. One morning he went to his field early, for 
he had a heavy day's work to do, and had engaged one of his 
neighbors to come with two yoke of oxen and a plough, to help 
him " break up" an old mowing field. He was exceedingly 
desirous not to be interrupted, for his neighbor c6uld only help 
him that day, and he was very anxious to plough the whole 
field. He accordingly had left the children and nurse in the 
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house, with strict charges to take good care of their mother, and 
see that nothing disturbed her through the day. Mr. Wood- 
sum was driving the team, and his neighbor was holding the 
plough, and things went on to their mind till about ten o'clock, 
m the forenoon, when little Harriet came running to the field, 
and told her father that her mother was " dreadful sick," and 
wanted him to come in as quick as he could, for she was cer- 
tainly dying now. Mr. Woodsum, without saying a word, 
drove his team to the end of the furrow ; but he looked thought- 
ful and perplexed. Although he felt persuaded that her danger 
was imaginary, as it had sdways proved to be before, still, the 
idea of the bare possibility that this sickness might be unto 
death, pressed upon him with such power, that he laid down 
his goad stick, and teUing his neighbor to let the cattle breathe 
awhile, walked deliberately toward the house. Before he had 
accomplished the whole distance, however, his own imagina- 
tion had added such wings to his speed, that he found himself 
moving at a quick run. He entered the house, and found his 
wife as he had so often found her before, in her own estimation, 
almost ready to breathe her last. Her voice was faint and low, 
and her pillow was wet with tears. She had already taken her 
leave of her dear children, and waited only to exchange a few 
parting words with her beloved husband. Mr. Woodsum ap- 
proached the bed-side, and took her hand tenderly, as he had 
ever been wont to do, but he could not perceive any symptoms 
of extreme sickness or approaching dissolution, different from 
what he had witnessed on a dozen former occasions. 

" Now, my dear," said Mrs. Woodsum, faintly, " the time 
has come at last. I feel that I am on my death-bed, and have 
but a short time longer to stay with you. But I hope we shall 
feel resigned to the will of Heaven. These things are undoubt- 
edly all ordered for the best ; and I would go cheerfully, if it 
was not for my 'anxiety about you and the children. Now, 
don't you think, my dear," she continued, with increasing ten- 
derness, " don't you think it would be best for you to be mar- 
ried again to some kind good woman, that would be a mother 
to our dear litde ones, and make your home pleasant for all 
of you?" 

She paused, and seemed to lookv earnestly in his face for an 
answer. 

" Well, I've sometimes thought of late, it might be best," 
said Mr- Woodsum, with a verv solemn air. 

" Then you have been thinking about it," said Mrs. Wood- 
sum, with a slight contraction of the muscles of the face. 

** Why, yes," said Mr. Woodsum, " I have sometimes 
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thought about it, since you've had spells of being so very sick. 
It makes me feel dreadfully to think of it, but I don't know but 
it might be a matter of duty." 

" Well, I do think it would," said Mrs. Woodsum, " if you 
can only get the right sort of a person. Everything depends 
upon that, my dear, and I hope you will be very particular 
about who you get, very." 

" I certainly shall," said Mr. Woodsum ; " don't give yourself 
any uneasiness about that, my dear, for I assure you I shall be 
very particular. The person I shall probably have is one of 
the kindest and best tempered women in the world." 

'* But, have you been thinking of any one in particular, my 
dear?" said Mrs. Woodsum, with a manifest look of uneasi- 
ness." 

" Why, yes," said Mr. Woodsum, " there is one, that I have 
thought for some time pasl, I should probably marry, if it 
should be the will ofProvidence to take you from us." 

*' And pray, Mr. Woodsum, who can it be?" said the wife, 
with an expression, a little more of earth than heaven, returning 
to her eye, " Who is it, Mr. Woodsum ? You hav'n't named 
it to her, have you ?'' 

" Oh, by no means," said Mr. Woodsum ; " but, my dear, 
we had better drop the subject ; it agitates me too much." 

" But, Mr. Woodsum, you must tell me who it is ; I never 
could die in peace till you do." 

" it is a subject too painful to think about," said Mr. Wood- 
sum, '* and it don't appear to me it would be best to call 
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" But I insist upon it," said Mrs. Woodsum, who had by this 
time raised herself up with great earnestness, and was leaning 
on her elbow, while her searching glance was reading every 
muscle in her husband's face. " Mr. Woodsum, I insist 
upon it!" 

" Well then," said Mr. Woodsum, with a sigh, " if you insist 
upon it, my dear — I have thought if it should be the will of 
Providence to take you from us to be here no more, I have 
thought I should marry for my second wife, Hannah Lovejoy." 

An earthly fire once more flashed from Mrs. Woodsum's 
eyes — she leaped from the bed like a cat; walked across the 
room, and seated herself in a chair. 

" What !" she exclaimed, in a trembling voice, almost 
choked with agitation — " what ! marry that idle, sleepy slut 
of a Hannah Lovejoy ! Mr. Woodsum, that is too much for 
flesh and blood to bear — I can't endure that, nor I won't. 
Hi|innah Lovejoy to be the mother of my children ! No, that's 
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what she never shall. So you may go to your ploughing, Mr. 
Woodsum, and set your heart at rest. Susan," she continued, 
turning to one of the girls, " make up more fire under that din- 
ner pot." 

Mr. Woodsum went to the field, and his work, and when he 
returned at the dinner hour, he found the family dinner well 
prepared, and his wife ready to do the honors of the table. 
Mrs. Woodsum's health from that day continued to improve, 
and she was never afterward visited by the terrible afiiiction 
of hypochondria. 



THE LITTLE SHROUD. 

She put him on a snow-white shroud, 

A chaplet on his head : 
And gathered early primroses 

To scatter o*er the dead. 

She laid him in his little grave— 

* T was hard to lay him there, 
When spring was putting forth its flowers. 

And every thing was fair. 

She had lost many children — ^now 

The last of them was gone ; 
And day and night she sat and wept 

Beside the funeral stone. 

One midnight, while her constant tearf 

Were falling with the dew, 
She heard a voice, and lo ! her child 

Stood by her, weeping, too ! 

His shroud was damp, his face was white. 

He said — ** I cannot sleep. 
Your tears have made my shroud4ifi#tf?f^^^r^ 

Oh, mother, do not weep !" .,., = ' ^sivZ^^ 

Oh, love is strong ! — ^the mother*s heart 

Was filled with tender fears ; 
Oh, love is strong ! — and for her child 

Her grief restrained its tears. 

One eve a light shone round her bed 

And there she saw him stand — 
Her infant in his little shroud, 

A taper in his hand. 
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•* Lo I mother, see, my sb^d is dry. 
And I can sleep once mHb !'* i 



And beautiful the parting smile 
The little infant wore. 

And down within the silent grave 
He laid his weary head ; 

And soon the early violets 
Grew o'er his grassy bed. 



The mother went her household 
Again she knelt in prayer, 

And only asked of heaven its aid. 
Her heavy lot to bear. 
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Ho aball come to be glorified in His saints, and admired in all them that believe 

in that day."— 2(1 Thess. 1 : 10. 

On earth he dwelt in sorrow's garb, 

And bowed to shame that sacred head, 
While Rome's young Eagle proudly soar'd* 

O'er prostrate nations far outspread. 

And now ta Zion's hill she turns, 
Where God's own people bend the knee ; 

With stern contempt to death she gives 
That suffering man of Galilee. 

And thus, in every age, they seora 

His followers, humble, meek, resigned : 
While Arts, and Arms, and Learning's toils» 

To rapture wake the aspiring mind. 

^ Yet shall it come, the a];)pointed day, 

When these brief glories shared, — andg^me» 
In Truth's clear light, these souls shall stand 
In countless millions round the Throne. 

That Living Throne, before whose blaze 

The strongest spirit shrinks and faints ; 
There shall they see Him glorious sit, 

But glorious chiefly in his Saints. 
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the anj^c armies crowd 
we arolR the Crucified, 
8t notes of praise, they speak 
Grace that spared^ the Lovt that died 

And there, as all the toils of earth. 

The miracles of ancient Art, 
Whose snow-white temples, columns proud. 

And breathing statues, thrill the heart ; — 

All that our earliest years adored, 
Athena*s pride, the World*s despair ; — 

The page where deathless Genius spake* 
Or Learning poured her treasures rare ; — 

The spot where patriot valor died. 

And triumphed *neath the tyrant's stroke ;— 

The halls, where waked in stern debate. 
Indignant Freedom's thunder broke, — 

When these, and all that earth adorns. 
At that dread inqutBt shall appear. 

Calmly before the ThUftne shall stand 
Theftw despised, foinotten here. 

Their silent prayer for others' wo, — 
Their spirit struggling with the load 

Of inwaid sin ; — submission meek. 
That smiled through tears, and kissed the rod ; 

Love's ardent gaze, attempered sweet 
By awe and self-abasement lew ; — 

The heaving bosom's load of grief 
And joy, which God alone can know ; 

As thus they stand, by Grace prepared 
For all that Boundless Love designed, 

Earth's brightest glories fade before 
These finished temples of the mML 

Yea% and when Earth itself shall fade, 
And sink in the devouring flame, 

Still brighter shall they shine, and bring 
Fresh honor to the Savior's name. 
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TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE, THE PATRlOt OF HAYTI. 

Toussaint was a slave, but an upright and strong-minded 
man, and his character, in connection with that 'of Citizen 
Boyer, from the same island, will go far to remove the stigma 
of incapacity and original degradation, so generally imputed 
to the race. Our readers will probably recollect the noble 
reply of Boyer to a white man, who had insulted him on 
account of his color, and who afterwards apologised : " I write 
injuries upon the sand, favors upon marble." A sentiment 
worthy of Socrates or Plato, or better still, worthy of the spirit 
of the blessed Saviour. When the Hatiehs resolved to throw 
off the yoke of a foreign power, they elected Toussaint their 
chief, a proof of the estimation in which he was held by his 
countrymen. 

In 1802, Bonaparte sent over an immense army to St. Do- 
mingo, to subject the island to its former allegiance. But the 
natives stood firm and devoted to their newly awakened spirit 
of freedom. They gathered around the standard of Toussaint, 
and bade defiance to their invaders. Several years previous, 
Toussaint had sent his two sons, the one seven, and the other 
nine years old, to Paris to be educated. Bonaparte obtained 
possession of the boys, and sent them, together with their tutor,, 
to Hayti, with splendid offers of wealth and power to Tous- 
saint, provided he would restore the country to its former situa- 
tion as an appendage to the French crown. Coisnon, the 
tutor of the boys, with his young charge, arrived at the island, 
under the protection of Le Clerc, the commander of the arma- 
ment. He immediately wrote to Toussaint, who was at his 
country seat, announcing their arrival, and stating that his chil- 
dren should be with him on the morrow, provided he would 
pledge himself to restore them to the French power in case he 
did not comply with the proposals of Bonaparte. Toussaint 
gave his word, and on the morrow the children were with their 
parents. He had now the alternatives of forfeiting his pledge 
to Coisnon, of complying with the wishes of Bonaparte, 6r 
sending his sons back. , He would not sell his country, would 
not act the traitor, — and it was a saying in St. Domingo, that 
Toussaint never broke his word. He had a father's heart, but a 
patriot's too. The boys were returned, and he never saw them- 
again. Their fate is unknown. 

Bonaparte had anticipated an easy conquest of the negro? 
chief. He imagined that every ear, like his own, was open to- 
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the syren voice of ambition, wealth, and power. He had too 
often found an easy access to the human heart through some one 
or other of these great passions, and he was unprepared to 
judge correctly of one, whose conduct was governed by the 
immutable laws of justice and piety. Toussaint returned the 
following dignified and christian-like rejection of the splendid 
bribes of Napoleon : 

"Citizen Consul, — ^Your letter, of the 27th Brumaire, has 
been transmitted to me by Citizen Le Clerc, your brother-in- 
Jaw, whom you have appointed Captain General of this island, 
a title not recognised by the constitution of St. Domingo. The 
same messenger has restored two innocent children to the fond 
embraces of a doting father. What a noble instance of Euro- 
pean humanity! But, dear as those pledges are to me, and 
painful as our separation is, I will owe no obligations to my 
enemies, and I therefore return them to the custody of their 

iailers. 

• • • • 

" You ask me, do I desire consideration, honors, and for- 
tune ? Most certainly I do, but not of thy giving. My con- 
sideration is placed in the respect of my countrymen, my 
honors in their attachment, my fortune in their disinterested 
fidelity. Has this mean idea of personal aggrandizement been- 
held out.in the hope that I would be induced thereby to betray 
the cause I have undertaken ? You should learn to estimate 
the moral principle in other men by your own. If the person 
who claims a right to that throne on which you are seated, 
were to call on you to descend from it, what would be your 
answer ? The power I possess has been as legitimately acqui- 
red as your own, and nought but the decided voice of the peo- 
ple of St. Domingo shall compel me to relinquish it. 

" It is not cemented by blood, or maintained by the artifices 
of European policy. ' The ferocious men whose persecutions I 
put a stop to,' have confessed my clemency, and I have par- 
doned the wretch whdse dagger has been aimed at my life. If 
I have removed from this island certain turbulent spirits, who 
strove to feed the flames of civil war, their guilt has been first 
established before a competent tribunal, and finally confessed 
by themselves. Is there one of them who can say that he has 
been condemned unheard or untried ? And yet these monsters 
are to be brought back once more, and, aided by the blood- 
hounds of Cuba, are to be uncoupled and hallooed to hunt us 
down and devour us ; and this by men who dare to call theai- 
selves Christians. 
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" Why should it excite your praise and surprise, that I have 
upheld ' the religion and worship of God, from whom all things 
come ?' Alas ! that all-bounteous Being, whose Holy Word 
has but lately found favor in your Republic, by me hs has ever 
been honored and glorified. In his protecting care 1 have 
sought for safety and consolation amidst dangers and difficul- 
ties when encompassed by treachery and treason, and I was 
never disappointed. * Before him and you I am,' as you say, 
* to be the person principally responsible for the massacres and 
murders that jare perpetrated in this devoted isle.' Be it so. In 
his all just and dread disposal be the issue of this contest. Let 
Him decide between me and my enemies ; between those who 
have violated his precepts, abjured his holy name, and one who 
has never ceased to acknowledge and adore Him. 

(Signed) Toussaint L'Ouverture." 

Le Clare, with his hitherto victorious and disciplined troops, 
was unable to cope with a people stimulated by a burning 
thirst for freedom,, and led on by a chief of so much valor and 
integrity. He resorted to the common artifice of tyrants and 
little minds, treachery. He proclaimed amnesty, liberty, and 
equal rights to all. Toussaint was deceived. How should a 
spirit so noble and generous, so delicate m its conceptions of 
honor, suspect baseness and treachery in others ? He apd bis 
wife were loaded with chains and conveyed to France, where 
they were confined in separate dungeons. What were their 
sufferings, what their fate, will probably never be divulged, 
till that day when the secrets of all hearts are brought to light, 
and the oppressed and the oppressor are confronted face to 
face. In Wordsworth, we find the following beautiful tribute 
to his memory : 

" Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ! 
Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
PUlowed in some deep dungeon^s earless den ;— 
Oh, miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ? yet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
LivQ and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skiet: 
There's not a breathing in the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies. 
And love, and man's unconquerable mind.*' 
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BYRON'S OAK. 

" Lord Byronj on his first arrival at Newstead, in 1798, 
planted an oak in the garden, and nourished the fancy, that as 
the tree flourished, so should he. On revisiting the abbey, 
during Lord Gray de Ruthven's residence there, he found the 
oak choked up by weeds, and almost destroyed, — ^hence these 
lines. Shordy after Colonel Wildman, the present proprietor, 
took possession, he one day noticed it, and said to the servant 
who was with him, *Here is a fine young oak; but it must be 
cut down, as it grows in an improper place.' ' I hope not, sir,' 
replied the man ; * for it's the one that my lord was so fond of, 
because he set it himself.' The Colonel has, of course, taken 
every possible care of it. It is already inquired after by 
strangers, as the * Byron Oak ;' and promises to share in after- 
times, the celebrity of Shakspeare's mulberry, and Pope's 
wiDow." 

Toung oak ! when I planted thee deep in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine ; 

That thy dark- waving branches would flourish around, 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 

Such, such was my hope, when, in infancy's years. 
On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride : 

They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears, — 
Thy decay not the weeds that sujrround thee can hide 

1 left thee, my oak, and, since that fatal hour, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire ; 

Till manhood shall crown me, not mine b the power. 
But his, whose neglect may have bade thee expire 

Oh ! hardy thou wert— even now little care 

Might revive thy young head, and thy wounds gently heal : 

But thou wert not fated ajSection to share. 

For who could suppose that a stranger would feel ? 

Ah, droop not, my oak ! lift thy head for a while ; 

Ere twice round yon glory the planet shall run, 
The hand of thy master will teach thee to smile. 

When infancy's years of probation are done* 

• 

Oh, live then my oak I tower aloft from the weeds 
That clog thy young growth and assist thy decay. 

For still in thy bosom are life's early seeds, 
And still may thy branches their beauty display. 



■1 
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Oh ! yet, if maturity's years may be thine. 
Though I shall be low in the cavern of death, 

On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may shine, 
Uninjured by time, or the rude winter's breath. 

For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 
O'er the corse of thy lord in thy canopy laid ; 

While thy branches thus gratefully shelter his grave, 
The chief who survives may recline in thy shade. 

And as he with his boys, shall revisit this spot. 
He will tell them in whispers more softly^ to tread, 

Oh ! surely, by these I shall ne'er be forgot ; 
Remembrance still hallows the dust of the dead* 

And here will they say, when in life's glowing prime, 
Perhaps he has poured forth his young simple lay, 

And here must he sleep, till the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity's day. 



A DOG STORY 



The following capital dog story was told about a dozen years 
ago by Mr. Chandler, the editor of the United States Gazette. 

A gentleman who knows we are friendly to good dogs, and 
do not like to see even a cur abused, stopped to tell us a story 
about one of these half-reasoning lanimals, which we in the 
exercise of our friendliness, give to our readers. 

Last week a large Newfoundland dog, kept in a tan yard in 
the Northern Liberties, had persuaded a small dog to play with 
him, and while they were amusing themselves, the smaller 
animal accidentally roHed into an open tan pit, in which the 
water was quite deep, though it did not reach within eighteen 
mches of the edge of the vat. The little fellow flounced about 
terribly, but could not get out; and the large dog could not 
reach him. — Some of the workmen saw the whole occurrence, 
and felt disposed to watch at a distance the movements of the 
Newfoundland dog. He ran around the vat in great concern, 
then hastened to the building where the men had 'been, but 
they were not to be. found. He then ran back, and took 
another mournful look at his little play-mate, and then tried 
again for help. None was to be had, and matters were 
^ becoming desperate in the vat. The Newfoundland dog then 
Selected a plac** at the edge of the vat, where some of the tai>i 
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had been removed, and where the edge was not more than 
twenty inches above the water. He then stretched himself 
out, and thrust his fore-feet down to the water, edging himself 
along with care, so as not to lose his balance and fall in him- 
self. This was a matter of nice calculation, as the weight of 
the puppy was to be added to that of his head and shoulders. 
At length he appeared to have adjusted the weight to his mind. 
He then reached out and took the little dog with a strong grip 
in his fore-paws, and being unable, of course, to rise up with 
that weight hanging over the edge of the pit, he drew himself 
back with great effort, and after considerable exertion, suc- 
ceeded in landing the half-drowned dog in safety — and great 
and sincere was the joy manifested by both animals at the for- 
tunate deliverance. 



LADY HARRISON. 

Lady Fanshaw, wife of Sir Richard Fanshaw, relates a re- 
markable story connected with her infancy. When she was 
about three months old, her mother became alarmingly iU of a 
fever of which she apparently died. She had been in her 
shroud two days and a night, when Dr. Winston came on 
a visit of consolation to his friend Sir John Harrison. — ^Looking 
earnestly at the corpse, the physician said, she appears so 
beautiful, that I cannot believe she is dead ; and suddenly 
applying a lancet to her foot, the blood began to flow. The 
application of powerful restoratives renewed the suspended 
functions of animal life. When she opened her eyes, her rela- 
tives. Lady Knollys and Lady Russell, ;vere bending over her. 
According to the fashion of the day, they wore large, wide 
sleeves, which might easily be mistaken for wings. Lady Har- 
rison's first exclamation was, " Did you not promise me fifteen 
years, and have you come again?" Her friends attributed 
these words to the delirium of exceeding weakness, and begged 
her to keep very quiet. When several hours had elapsed, and 
her faculties were perfectly restored, she desired to be left alone 
with her husband, and Dr. Howlsworth, their clergyman. 
When her request had been complied with, she said, "During 
ray trance I was in great quiet, but in a place I could neither 
distinguish nor describe. The idea of leaving my little girl re- 
mained a trouble upon my spirits. Suddenly I saw two by 
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me, clothed in long white garments, and methought I fell down 
with my face to the dust. They asked me why I was sad in 
the midst of such happiness. I replied, * O let me have the 
same grant given to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen years to 
see my daughter a woman.' They said, * It is done,' and at 
that moment, I awoke out of my trance." This excellent 
woman recovered her health entirely, and lived, as she had ever 
done, in the constant exercise of piety and benevolence. She 
died on the 20th day of July, 1640, exactly fifteen years from 
the period of her trance. Dn Howlsworth preached her 
fqneral sermon, in which he told before hundreds of people, 
the remarkable story we have just related. — Mrs, Child* s Good 
Wives. 



A SECRET WELL KEPT, OR THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

" Monsieur Brugere, a French gentleman, who had lived in 
double blessedness, until his consort and himself were of a cer- 
tain age, or a little beyond, called on the painter and engaged 
his portrait. The transaction, by agreement, was to be a pro- 
found secret, as he meant to surprise Madame Brugere by 
presenting her with a duplicate of his beloved visage as a new 
year's gift. While this affair was going on, the painter received 
a visit from Madame Brugere. Sully, on seeing her enter 
thought the secret had fared the fate of most secrets, and was 
preparing to bring Monsieur's physiognomy from its hiding 
place; but the lady did not give him time to be a Marplot. 
• Mr. Sully,' said she, ' you must paint my picture very quick ; 
for I am determined to surprise Mr. Brugere very much, by 
presenting to him my likeness on new year's day, the first thing 
he shall see. Monsieur Brugere has long desired to possess 
my portrait ; I have hitherto refused, but now I would surprise 
him, when he shall see it hung up before his face on new year's 
morning. So you will paint my portrait, and we shall keep it 
very secret from Monsieur Brugere and all the world.' Thus 
this happy couple had hit on the same plan to increase each 
other's pleasure at the commencement cf the year. Accord- 
ingly, both portraits were painted, and both secrets remained 
inviolate and unsuspected. The painter contrived that the 
pictures should be carried to the house, and placed in the par- 
lor on new year's eve, after the family had retired to rest — the 
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same pretence for the secrecy of the proceeding, and the late- 
ness of the hour, answering for each, and each plotting with 
the painter to deceive and surprise the other. A visit was 
soon received from the husband. * Aha ! Monsieur Sully ! 
Mon Dieu ! how we have all played trick ! I trick my wife, my 
^vife trick me, you trick both. Very early on new year's 
morning, Madame Brugere get up and go into the parlor. I 
listen, and I hear her exclaim very loud, and laugh immode- 
rately. So I go to her to enjoy the joke.' * Ah'a ! my dear !' 
I say, « is it like ?' * You shaU look if it is like ;* and th.ere I 
found her picture by the side of mine. ' Aha !' said I, « Sully 
has told you my plot, and you counter-plot me !' but I found it 
was the same thought in two heads.' • And a mutual desire 
to produce an agreeable surprise,' said the painter." 



A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 



BT M . ABKT 



On the 31st of August, 1778, says Baron Grim, from whom 
I translate the story, at nine in the evening, a ship for Rochelle, 
carrying a crew of eight men, with two passengers, approached 
the head of the pier at Dieppe. The wind was so impetuous, 
that a coasting pilot endeavored in vain, four times, to go. out, 
and direct its entrance into the port. Boussard, another pilot, 
perceiving that the pilot of the ship made a false manoeuvre, 
which placed it in great danger, endeavored to guide it by 
means of the speaking-trumpet, and by signals ; but the dark- 
ness of the night, the roaring of the winds, the noise of the , 
waves, and the great agitation of the sea, prevented the cap- 
tain's hearing or seeing any thing, and the vessel, running upon 
a rock, was wrecked about thirty fathoms above the pier. 
Boussard, hearing the cries of the unfortunate crew, who were 
in the utmost danger of perishing, in spite of all the represen- 
ttations made to him of the impossibility of giving them assis- 
tance, resolved to make an effort to save them, and ordered 
his wife and children, who endeavored to prevent him, to be 
carried away. He tied one end of a rope fast to the pier, arid 
girding the other round his waist, threw himself into die midst 
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of the furious waves, to carry the rope to the vessel, by means 
of which the people might be towed on shore. • 

He approached the ship, but was thrown back again to the 
shore by the mighty force of the waters. Many times was he 
thus repulsed, and rolled with violence along the shore, while 
he was surrounded by broken pieces of the ship, which was 
going to pieces very fast. His ardor was not diminished ; a 
wave carried him under the wreck, and he was concluded to 
be lost, when'he soon re-appeared, bearing in his arms a sailor 
who had been thrown from the ship ; he brought him on shore, 
nlotionless, and almost lifeless. At length, after a great num- 
ber of vain attempts, he succeeded in conveying the rope to 
the vessel, and those of the crew who had strength enough re- 
maining, tying it round them, they were dragged on shore. 
Boussard then thought that he had saved every soul on board; 
Exhausted with fatigue, bruised and battered with the blows 
and shocks he had received, he reached his home with diffi 
culty, and then fell down in a swoon. He was just brought to 
himself, having discharged a vast quantity of sea-water, and 
was recovering his spirits, when he was told that a groaning 
was still on board the wreck. The moment he learned this, 
he seemed inspired with new strength, and, breaking away 
from those who were about him, ran to the shore, got on board, 
and was fortunate enough to save one of the passengers, who, 
from weakness, had not been able to avail himself of the as- 
sistance given to his companions. Of ten men who had been 
in the ship, only two perished, and their bodies were found the 
next day. On this occasicui, the following letter was written 
by M. Necker, to Boussard, agreeably to the order of Louis 
XVI :— 

** Brave Man ! I did not know till yesterday, by means of 
the Intendent, the courageous action you performed on the 31st 
of August. 

" I gave an account of it to the King, who has ordered 

me to express his high satisfaction, and to announce to you, 

on his part, that he makes a present to you of a thousand 

, livres, and gives you an annuity, besides, of three hundred 

livres. 

" I write, with orders to this effect, to the Intendent. Con- 
tinue to succor others when you can, and put up prayers for 
your good King, who loves brave men, ana delights to reward 
them. . Signed , Ne cker. 

Director General of the Finances. 



21{S The Bright Side of Life. 

The courageous pilot received this letter, and the reward 
whicli accompanied it, with the utmost gratitude, only express- 
ing surprise, that his action of the 31st of August should have 
made so much noise, since he had shown the same zeal on 
many other occasions, without ever thinking of any reward, 
or receiving any. After paying his debts, and buying' new 
clothes for his wife snd children, a thing which he had rarely 
been able to do before, he asked permission of the Intendent 
to go to Paris, <and thank M. Necker, and see, if possible, the 
young King, who " loved brave men, and delighted to reward 
them." He went to Paris in the sailor's dress which he had 
formerly bought for his wedding. Some one having asked 
him what could have inspired him with an intrepidity so rare, 
he answered in these remarkable words : — " Humanity, and 
the death of my father. He was drowned. I was not in the 
way to save him, and I swore from that moment to devote my- 
self to the rescue of all whom I might behold in danger at 
sea." Was ever a more pure, a more sublime homage offered 
to filial piety ? 



THE BRIGHT SIDE OF LIFE 



BT SEBA SMITH. 



" This world is all a fleeting dMsw.*'— Moore. 

This world *s not all a fleeting show, 

** For man's illusion given " 

He that hath soothed a widow's wo, 
Or wiped an orphan's tear, doth know 
There 's something here of Heaven. 

And he that walks life's thorny way, 

With feelings calm and even, 
Whose path is lit from day to day 
With virtue's bright and steady ray. 
Hath something felt of Heaven. 

He that hath done what good he can, 

And all his foes forgiven. 
And measured out life's little span. 
In love to God, and love to man, 

On earth hath tasted Heaven. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD BROWN MEETING HOUSE. 



BT MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 



We often read of old white meeting houses, of ministers and 
deacons, and the annals are generally interesting, inasmuch 
as they bring before the mind things as they were. Among the 
many prominent objects which arise to my mind, there is no 
one that comes more vividly before me than the Old Brown 
Meeting House of my native village. It was built in 1769. 
When Long Island was in the possession of the British, it was 
used by them for warlike purposes. At the close of the war, 
when the inhabitants of Sag Harbor came into peaceable pos- 
session of the house, my father, .who resided in the village for 
nearly thirty years, maintained, with the assistance of one or 
two other kindred spirits, the regular worship on the Sabbath. 
It was chiefly through his influence that this church was, about 
fifty-six years ago, organized and established, and from its 
first establishment, until prevented by the infirmities of age, he 
was an efficient member, and principgd officer. He lived to 
the great age of ninety-one ; lived to see all, save one, of his 
brethren and sisters in the Lord, who first associated together 
in the formation of a church here, sink to the grave around 
him. He had seen the church in its prosperity and adversity ; 
he had seen the showers of grace fall upon her hills arid her 
valleys, and their face look green and smiling. He had seen 
the same hills and valleys all parched with the drought of sum- 
mer, and their verdure wither, when neither the rain nor the 
dews of heaven descended upon Zion. And most of his 
family, too, one after another, he had seen sink to the tomb, 
while he remained like the solitary oak standing upon the top 
of the tempest-beaten mountain, stripped of its branches, its 
foliage withered, its trunk decayed, and just ready to fall arid 
niingle with the dust of the once-surrounding forest. He loved 
to tell of the days of his youth, of his conversion under the 
preaching of the immortal Whitfield, and how the inhabitants 
of this village were, at the beating of a drum, congregated on 
the Sabbath morning in the Old Brown Meeting House. The 
house was left in an unfinished state, not being ceiled above 
the galleries, which were high and broad. The timbers were 
all exposed, and not a few were the cracks through which th? 
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sun-light often peeped into the preacher's face, and -n hard 
rain storms an occasional drop would fall upon the shoulder of 
the divine. Nevertheless, the Old Brown Meeting House, 
whither the tribes went up, and where our fathers worshipped, 
was considered a sacred place. There were but sixteen pews 
in the lower part of the house, and four above, and about 
twenty-four slips. These were owned or hired, and so few 
were the inhabitants since my recollection, that I remember 
distinctly who occupied every pew, and can trace the families 
as they were seated. When about six years old, I w^as return- 
ing from sch(X)l one Friday afternoon, with a little girl of my 
own age, and passing by the church, we saw the door pardy 
open. This being an unusual thing, our curiosity prompted 
us to look in. My mother, who was sitting in the pew next to 
the pulpit, observing me, beckoned for me to come in. I did 
so, and pushing a bench from under her feet, I seated myself 
upon it. There were about a dozen people assembled ; the 
minister, the Rev. D. Hall, was reading a hymn of Dr. Watts, 
commencing with these words — 

** 'Twas on that dark, that doleful night. 
When powers of earth and hell arose*" 

My father, who had stentorian lungs, led the singing in good 
"Old Hundred," and you might have heard him and the 
females who joined, a long distance from the courts of Zion. 
The text selected, was from St. Mark, 16th chapter and 3d 
verse — " And they said among themselves. Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ?" A deep 
solemnity pervaded the few who were present. I saw the 
tears tremble upon my father's cheeks, and his bosom heave 
from intense feeling. Awed by the scene, I drew near my 
mother's knee, and laid my head upon her lap. Well do I 
remember how she wrapped her cloak around me. The 
women in those days wore long, red, broadcloth cloaks, with 
hoods lined with red silk. As she laid the corner of her cloak 
over me, she gently rested her hand upon my shoulder ; I can 
almost feel the pressure now. Perhaps a prayer accompanied 
the laying on of that hand, for it was a Mother^s. And there 
might have been a more tender feeling towards me just then, 
in that cold and almost empty house ; for there were no stoves 
in those days, and none but professors of religion attended the 
meeting, which my parents informed me was a preparatory- 
lecture. As I grew up, the population increased, and the Old 
Brown Meeting House was often crowded. In those days it 
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was customary to have public exhibitions. These were joy 
ous seasons for the young, when tragedies, comedies, dialogues, 
and single pieces were spoken. No theatrical performance of 
the present day is more talked of and desired, than were 
those exhibitions. The first tragedy performed, was " The 
Revenge," written by Dr. Young. I recollect crying, when 
the scene opened, or rather when the calico curtain was pulled 
up, or drawn aside, and Leonora was discovered sleeping in 
an arbor, and Don Alonzo, her jealous husband, with a daggei 
glittering in his hand, was in the attitude of stabbing her. 
Young as I was, my heart was touched with romance, and 1 
fancied all I saw was reality. In after years, with many of 
my young associates, I hailed the close of each quarter with 
delight, as the vacations afforded us all much innocent amuse- 
ment, in speaking pieces, and assuming fictitious characters, 
thus making the Old Brown Meeting House ring with merri- 
ment. When reflecting upon the days of my childhood, I have 
wondered how these public exhibitions could have been coun- 
tenanced as they were, but such was the fact, and the good 
and the pious always attended them. Another memorable 
event to me was, when my brother, then in his fifteenth year, 
delivered his first public oration before the Village Debating 
Society — it was in the Old Brown Meeting House. His youth- 
ful appearance, his nervous step are before me, and my hand, 
as memories rise, seems to tremble, as when I stood in thej 
choir and sung the ode written for the occasion. And again, I 
see him, when after having been graduated at Yale, and while 
studying the law in New York, he visited the home of his child- 
hood. During that visit, he delivered an oration on the Fourth 
of July, 1814. Methinks I can see him as he stood upon the 
platform, surrounded with hoary-headed men, some veterans 
of the Revolution. Their faces glowed with piire patriotic 
feeling as they gazed upon the youthful speaker, standing 
before them in the first flush of manhood. He spoke of our 
armies and our triumphs over a haughty foe ; spake of our lit- 
tle striped bunting and our naval exploits ; repeated the words 
of the gallant Lawrence, " Neyer give up tne ship !" The 
hoary-headed men around him, who remembered the days 
that " tried men's souls," wept audibly, and affected the whole 
congregation. Short was the term of this beloved, this idolized 
brother. He died in New York, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, and desolate indeed was the house of his father. Another 
event, still more vivid, more thrilling than all the rest, will 
make me for ever remember the Old Brown Meeting House. 
The remains of one whom my young heart loved, were brought 
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there, ere laid in their narrow bed. Ther©, the last fond kiss 
was imprinted upon his icy forehead, and there, bending in 
anguish over the young, the loved, and the beautiful, I could 
have bid the world adieu, and willingly with him have slept the 
long, long sleep of death. Who that has stood by the bier of 
the earlv dead, can wonder I remember the Old Brown Meet- 
ing House? The parish, for many years, was tn an unsettled 
state. There were two parties, and they did not agree in the 
choice of a pastor, until 1812, when the Rev. I. D. G. was in- 
stalled over the church and congregation. The population of 
our village steadily increased ; the whale-fishery was extend- 
ing, and wealth flowed in with great rapidity. Soon after his 
installation, the pastor was bereft of his wife, an amiable, 
lovely, and truly pious woman, and the writer became the 
mother of her three children. In 1814, peace was declared, 
and a joyful day it was for our village. We had been, through 
the war, exposed to the enemy, their fleet laying in Gardiner's 
Bay, and a thousand false alarms constantly agitated us. The 
noonday sun beheld us upon the alert, and the midnight hour 
witnessed our broken slumbers. Still every Sabbath, in the 
Old Brown Meeting House, the pastor maintained his post, nor 
deserted it through the whole campaign. He preached after 
an attack of the enemy one Saturday night, while the troops 
were quartered here, and the next day, the Sabbath, many of 
the inhabitants were at work throwing up fortifications against 
a foe, which we were expecting every moment would attack 
us. In the pulpit he stood, and with true eloquence encouraged 
his hearers to put their trust in the God of battles. When 
through the length and breadth of our beloved country, Peace 
sounded her silver trumpet, when every mountain-top, hill, 
and valley, clapped their hands in the general jubilee, when 
the olive branch, made greener by our glorious victories, waved 
triumphantly over our favored land, Peace was celebrated in 
the Old Brown Meeting House. In 1815, the Rev. L. Beecher 
visited the island, and spent some time with us. He preached 
often in the Old Brown Meeting House ; when the glory^ of the 
Lord descended like a cloud upon us. A powerful revival 
commenced and continued for many months, and bright was 
the temple of our God. Those were happy days, when our 
own house, at early dawn, was crowded with inquiring souls. 
How did the old christians rejoice ! Mothers in Israel sat with 
their red cloaks wrapped around them, looking more like 
sainted spirits, than pilgrims of a day ; so solemn, so happy, so 
heavenly did they appear. Blessed ones — ^ye are now in 
glory! Long have your harps been strung to your Redeemer's 
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praise. Ye are gone ! — but, like the Old Brown Meeting 
House, we still r.emember you. There are moments even now, 
when like a cloud ye overshadow me, and I. fancy, while all 
else is hushed and still, that I can hear the soft mysterious 
melody of your golden lyres floating upon thp breeze of even- 
ing, and murmuring in fitful strains around my vine-covered cot. 
Other events render the Old Brown Meeting House memora- 
ble to me : — In it, I gave myself to God ; in it, my eldest son 
was baptized ; in it, I first ate of the bread, and drank of the 
new wine at the supper of the Lord. I felt then, at the age of 
twenty-two, as if I had done with the world. Ten, are thirty — 
ten, forty — ten, fifty"=-and yet, I am not done with it. No ; 
too well do I love it, for oh, how many do I have to love ! 
The Old Brown Meeting House, with all it contained, is gone ! 
I saw the first shingle torn from the roof. I watched the 
taking down of the building — heard the cheers, when the last 
" long pull" told the old fabric was demohshed ! As I sat by^ 
my window, my tears flowed ; for I felt the glory of the first 
temple dedicated to God in this village, would never again be 
beheld. 

Reader, are you weary ? Having read what I have writ- 
ten, are you not inclined to believe with me, that there was 
much pure religion in the Old Brown Meeting House ? when 
the sunlight gleamed through the cracks on the preacher's 
face, and the rain dropped upon his shoulder ; when the cob- 
webs hung upon the rafters, and the swallow built her nest 
upon the beams ; when the mothers in Israel wore their black 
bonnets, their red cloaks, and sang "Old Hundred?" The 
Old Brown Meeting House, with those who built it, has passed 
away for ever. But the remembrance of it can never fade 
from my mind. There are but few around me, who can sym- 
pathize in my cherished, and often sad reminiscences. I feel 
that I am following in the footsteps of my fathers, and when I 
am gone, who will ever think of the Old Brown Meeting 
House ?" 

Sag Harbor, Long Island. 
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MILTON. 

MAlVniR IIV WHICH HE LOST Blf IIOHT. 

In the works of Milton, there are many a£B[icting references 
to the loss of his sight ; a calamity which must have been ex- 
tremely painful lo a man of his literary taste and habita. In 
regard to the immediate cause of tliis affliction, he says: 
" When I was publicly solicited to write a reply to the defenoe 
of the royal cause ; when I had to contend with the pressure 
of sickness, and with the apprehension of soon losing my re- 
maining eye : and when my medical attendants clearly an- 
nounced, that if I did engage in tiie work, it would be inepar 
rably lost, their premonitions caused no hesitation, and inspired 
no dismay. I would not have listened to the voice of Escula- 

Eius himself from the shrine of Epidauris, in preference totbe 
eavenly monitor within my breast. My resolution was un- 
shaken ; though the alternative was, either the loss of my sight, 
or the desertion of mjr dutj\" 

In a letter addressed to Leonard Philaria, the Athenian, and 
written in the year 1G54, he thus describes the manner in 
which he lost the power of his sight : — " It is now, I think, 
about ten years since I perceived my vision to grow weak and 
dull. In the morning, if I began to read as was . my custom, 
my eyes instantly ached intensely, but were refreshed after a 
little coq)oreal exercise. The blaze of the candle which I 
looked at seemed, as it were, encircled with a rainbow. Not 
long after, the sight of die left eye (which Host some years be- 
fore the other) became quite obscured, and prevented me fiom 
discerning any object on that side. The sight of my other ^c 
has now been gradually and sensibly vanishing away for 
about three years. Some months before it entirely perished, 
though I stood motionless, every thing which J looked!^at seem- 
ed in ^notion to and fro. A stiff, cloudy vapor seemed to have 
setded on my forehead and temples, which usually occasions 
a sort of somnohmt pressure upon my eyes, and particulady 
from dinner till evening. So that I often recollect what is said 
of the poet Phineas, in the Argonautics: 



A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 

And when he walked he seemed as whirling round, 

Or in a feeble trance he sleepless lay. 

I ought not to omit, that while I had any sight left, as soon 
as I lay down on my bed, and turned on either side, a flood of 
light used to gush from my closed eyelids. Then, as my sight 
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became daily more impaired, the colors became more faint, 
and were remitted inward, with a certain crackling somid, 
but at present every species of illumination being, as it were, 
extinguished, there is difiused around me nothing but darkness, 
or darkness mingled and streaked with an ashy brown. Yet 
the darkness in which I am perpetually immersed, seems • 
always, both by night and day, to approach nearer to white 
than black ; and when the eye is rolling in its socket, it admits 
a little parcel of light as through a chink. And though your 
physician may kindle a small ray of hope, yet I make up my 
mind to the malady as quite incurable ; and I often reflect,, 
that, as the wise man admonishes, days of darkness are des- 
tined to each of us. The darkness which I experience, less 
oppressive than that of the tomb, is owing to the goodness of* 
the Deity, passed amid the pursuits of literature, and the 
cheering salutations of friendship. As if, as is written, " man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God," why may not anyone acquiesce 
in the privation of his sight, when God. has so amply furnished! 
his mind and conscience with eyes ? While he so tenderly 
provides for me, while he so graciously leads me by the hand,, 
and conducts me on the way, I will, since it is his pleasure,,* 
rather rejoice than repine at being bhnd. And my dear Phil- 
aria, whatever may be the event, I wish you adieu with no less 
courage and composure than if I had the eyes of a lynx." 

While this great man was thus enclosed in impenetrable 
darkness, speaking of his eyes, he says, " So little do they be- 
tray an external appearance of injury, that they are as uncloud- 
ed and bright as the eyes of those who most distinctly see. In. 
this instance alone I a am dissembler against my will." 



THE VISION OF GOD IN GLORY. 

You see, indeed, no form or shape ; and yet your whole soul 
perceives, with intuitive clearness and certainty, the immedi- 
ate awe-inspiring presence of Jehovah. You see no counte- 
nance ; and yet you feel as if a countenance of awful majesty, 
in which aU the perfections of divinity shone forth, were beam- 
ing upon you wherever you turn. You see no eye ; and yet a 
piercing, heart-searching eye, an eye of Omnipotent purity, 
every glance of which goes through your souls like a nash of 
lightning, seems to look upon you fiom every point of surround- . 
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ing space. You feel as if enveloped in an atmosphere, oi 
plunged in an ocean of existence, intelligence, perfection and 
gloiy ; an ocean of which yourlaboring minds can. take in only 
a drop ; an ocean, the depth of which you cannot fathom, and 
the breadtli of which you can never explore. But w-hile you 
feel utterly unable to comprcliend this infinite Being, your 
views of Him, as fax as they extend, are perfectly clear and 
distinct. You have the most vivid perceptions, the most deeply 
engraven impressions of an infinite, eternal, spotless mind, in 
which the images of all things, past, present and to come, are 
most harmoniously seen arranged in the most perfect order, 
and defined with the nicest accuracy ; of a mind which will 
with infinite ease, but whose volitions are attended by a pow- 
er omnipotent and irresistible, and which sows worlds, suns 
and systems through the fields of space with far more facility 
than the husbandman scatters his seed upon the earth— of a 
mind, whence have flowed all the streams which ever warter- 
ed any part of the universe with life, intelligence, holiness and 
happiness, and which is still full, overflowing and inexhausti- 
ble. You perceive also, with equal clearness and certainty, 
that his infinite, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, all-wise, all- 
creating mind is perfectly and essentially holy, a pure flame of 
hoHness, and that as such, he regards sin with unutterable, ir- 
reconcilable detestation and abhorrence. With a voice which 
reverberates through the wide expanse of his dominions, you 
hear him saying, as the Sovereign and Legislator of the uni- 
verse, be ye holy ; for I the Lord your God am holy. And you 
see this throne surrounded, you see heaven filled by those only 
who perfectly obey this command. You see thousands of thou- 
sands, and ten thousand times ten thousand of angels and arch- 
angels, pure, exalted intelligences, who reflect his perfect im- 
age, burn like flames of fire with zeal for his glory, and seem 
to be so many concentrations of wisdom, knowledge, holiness 
and love ; a fit retinue for the thrice holy Lord of Hosts, whose 
hoHness and all-filhng glory they unceasingly proclaim — Pay 
8on\s Sermons, 
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Heaped on my hearth the motley ashes lie 

Of Voltaire's blasphemy ; 
Part white as the noary scoundrePs head, and part 

Black as his heart : 
His works here, Wke himself helow^ require 

The Fire ! 
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miser's gold, Prom all the world be - - side, 
truly blest, Is never all its owd, 
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stores unfold, In * mercy far and wide, 
lights the breast,That beats for self a » - lone. 




The heart — ^the heart — O! let it spare 

A sigh for other's pain ; 
The breath that sooUies a brother's care 

Is never spent in vain 
And though it throb at gentlest touch, 

Of sorrow's faintest call, 
Twere better it should ache too much, 

Than never ache at alL * 
The heart, the heart that's truly blest. 

Is never all its own ; 
No ray of glory lights the breast, 

lliat beats for self alone. 
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THE FOREST. 

It is a wicked world, this that we live in, and life itself is 
often a weariness and bitterness, when the heart sickens of the 
follies that cling to mortality ! 

Who of the hasty crowd that walks the streets of our great 
city, ever thinks how many vaults filled with the dead of by- 
gone years, his footstep echoes in ? 

Did you ever pause and gaze into the faces of the passers 
by, and seek one look, one eyebeam that spoke a soul not all 
intent on earth and sensuality ? And did you not seek in 
vain ? Do you ever turn sad and sick at heart away, and 
with Knowles, " laugh aloud at the idea' that there is any- 
thing human in you?" 

Well, come to my forest home, my dear M— , and see a 
land of happiness. Where no noisy crowd will jostle j'^ou in 
the chase of wealth ; no overgrown babies of fashion dash 
against you,i heedless of all else save the bubbles they are 
grasping at. Here the wood-wind is always pure, and the 
glad birds never cease to praise their Maker. Nature reigns, 
and solitude is master of all the region. 

Yonder is a mountain side, up which the whirlwind has 
marked a narrow path, as if a God had crushed down the 
forest under his chariot wheels. Down that gorge, the sun- 
beams hardly dare to venture, or if they do, it is only to be 
flashed back from some deep pool or murmuring brook, seem- 
ing to break gladly to life and light again. And as you gaze 
down you may see, far below, piled along its steep sides, and 
on its bottom, fallen trees that were monarchs centuries ago. 
There they lie where the storm placed them before you, or I, 
or our fathers, were ! Fallen giants ! Who can look on them 
unmoved ? Perchance under the shade of that monster, the 
red man struggled ; perchance slept. Time has left them 
little changed, and they are as majestic in their decay as they 
were when they ruled the forest. 

Here is a frowning precipice. There a green stream-side 
whose soft grass invites you lo rest. Here the river winds 
under rugged rocks that you shudder to look at; there it rip- 
ples along a green shore, to which the doe leads her young m 
the early auttimn to drink and bathe. Now the waters gather 
in a narrow pass and leap like frightened steeds over the 
rocks, and again spread themselves out in a broad basin, girt 
round with the everlasting hills, and are sung to sleep by the 
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melodies of a hundred birds and their own rippling. Here 
the torrent thunders forth the majesty of God •, there the 
laughing brook whispers of His goodness. The scream\f the 
eagle is uninterrupted by the voice of humanity, and the hawk 
sweeps fearlessly. 

There is no place in all the world so fitted to elevate the 
mind, and lead it to high and holy contemplations as this wild 
region, where, as yet, the evidence of the Creator exists unim- 
paired by the innovations of the creature. No spirit can fail to 
go forth unto its God in such a land as this. A Sabbath in 
this country is different from any you have ever passed. If 
you choose to walk to " the bridge," a distance of ten miles, 
(more or l6ss as the place of your stay may be,) you may hear 
a sermon there in a little church in the valley, built by the 
settlers, in which the services of God's house are maintained 
by occasional missionaries from the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist churches. Or if not inclined for the walk, you may take 
your Bible, and will not have much difficulty in finding a 
place free from intrusion, unless such sounds as the songs of 
birds or the dash of water prove annoying. 

And temple more glorious man knows not of! Your gilded 
spires point to the God of the city, and the organ rolls His 
praises through the arches of your gorgeous temple, but in our 
forest home, the finger of the scattered and blighted hemlock 
points as truly to the same God, and the myriad sound of 
birds, and winds, and waters, join In as glad a song as when 
the new creation burst forth in an anthem of joy. 

And preacher more eloquent you never heard ! Nature 
speaks ! The forest is vocal with the religion of truth. The 
waters respond. The sky, and light, and all things, around, 
above, murmur unceasingly the name ^ of the Most High. I 
remember with what force the words of Dana came to my 
mind once as I stood on the bank of the river watc* ing 
the reflection of the bright star Aldebaran in the wate 

** Oh ! listen, man I 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
' Man, thou shalt never die !* Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls ; according harps, 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality. 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark moimtains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
Oh listen, ye our spirits ; drink it in 
From all the air ! Tis in the gentle mi/onlight ; 
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Tis floating midst day^s setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step, 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears. 
Night, and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve. 
Ail time, all bounds. The limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee.- 
The dying hear it ; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

And the people here are well worth knowing. I would go 
ten times as far for the welcome I always meet in the cabin 
of every settler. They are untutored, and to some of them 
" the world" is an unknown thing. May it long remain so. 
I shall r^ot soon forget one long day's hunt, when, after a teti 
mile tramp through the forest, guided by the bank of the 
river, I came, weary and exhausted, to a solitary house, and 
found open hearts and glad, though strange faces. Nor shall I 
forget the happy days that followed, while I made my home 
there, and hunted in the surrounding country. It would re- 
pay for a long journey, could you sit in such a spot and see 
the deer leaping down the steep hill side, hurried on at every 
bound by the bay or sharp yelp of the dogs behind him ; now 
taking to the water, or if headed, gallantly charging the hounds 
und away again, until the short crack of a rifle is echoed in 
\ ine bend of the river, and then in another, and rolls down the 
valley, growing deeper and deeper in every reach, until it is 
lost quite, and the deer lies almost at your feet. But I w^as 
speaking of the people. I tired long ago of the game of life, m 
the world, where the stakes are hearts ; and up here I have 
found simple nature. Beauty is not wanting. One of the 
brightest gleams of beauty that ever crossed my vision, was 
in a settler's home, by the light of a maple fire in the broad 
chimney. Do you wish a heroine ? What think you of a fair 
young girl riding alone on horseback, rousing a buck and fol- 
lowing him at full speed till shot, and when the hunter had 
but just drawn his knife across the noble creature's throat, 
dashing up and claiming the hunter's share, which by the 
laws of the hunt is sacred to whoever starts the game ? 

They lack the preaching of the gospel here. I have met 
many families who have not attended a religious meeting in 
years. But God is here, as he is everywhere, and, had I 
time, I could tell you how he has come down with his Holy 
Spirit, and that mighty forest became a vast temple, and here 
and there in its solitude, beside a fallen tree, or half cut 
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trunk, strong men were on their knees, wrestling in JLgjtij. 
But I must pass over this. When tired with the hunt, yofi 
gather about a blazing fire. It is a profitable occupation t 
study human nature as developed in the various character 
around you. Here, perhaps, is a hunter, rude and half sav 
age, but gifted with a warm heart. That man is a farme 

from D , who has cleared his land and is reaping now 

among the stumps of hemlocks which he felled. Yondej 
black-eyed, dark-haired girl, was educated in the city, bui 
chose rather the home of her mother than the gay crowd o\ 

P . The man leaning against the chimney, is a scholar of 

talent and taste, who has selected this home to spend his life. 
Search his heart, and my word for it, you will find a reason 
for this which is not known to all. Let me whisper it to you. 

He was missed from S the morning after the grave of 

M d, was filled up ! Oh, there is more of mystery in the 

souls of men, than your young mind has ever dreamed of, my 
dear M . 

And this brings me to the m'ain object I had in view when 
commencing this sketch. We have many fire-side tales which 
are worth preserving, and the one I am about to relate was, to 
me, very touching. I give it to you as it was given to me, not 
pretending to vouch for the accuracj'^ of its particulars, which 
may possibly have been the coloring of the narrator. But the 
main incidents I know to-l^e true, and if they have t^e same 
effect on your heart that they have had on mine, I shall be 
satisfied. 

It is a simple story, of a brother's love. Did it ever 
strike you that a brother's is the strongest love on earth? 
Fathers forget their children, and children their fathers. 
Wives forsake their husbands, and husbands cease to joy in 
the smiles that once enchained them. But I never knew a 
brother's love to fail. 

In the city of M , lived a brother and sister. The story 

went on to say that they were orphans, all in all to each other. 
That he was manty and noble. That intellect was in his eye, 
and command in his step. Men looked on him, and loved 
themselves the more that they were fellow creatures to such a 
being. And she, — "Oh, she was queenly." Light was 
.-around her, and on her brow nature had written " beautiful." 
'There was no voice in all the city so rich as hers, no Iftligh 
•rang so merrily, no song gushed out with half that sweetness, 
it was a good thing to look upon her, so calm and holy was 
.her innocence, The boys in the street stopped their plays to 
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gaze as she passed, and the beggar valued her alms nut as 
much as the kind smile that accompanied them. 

But a change came. That fair creature, that in her mno- 
cence had not dreamed of danger, for that very reason fell. 
Oh, if there be one punishment in the world of wo reserved 
for the vilest, must it not be for him, who has disregarded the 
laws of God — has trampled under foot the most sacred ties of 
society ; rending the strong bands of a mother's love — break- 
ing a father's heart, and adding to the list of the fallen, one 
who might have been a seraph of light. How changed that 
home ! No more kind words, and joyous songs, and happy 
evenings, and holy prayers. Yes, there were prayers, for that 
brother was beside her ever. His morning kiss was pressed 
convulsively on her cheek, and his evening embrace more 
passionate than ever before. It was a tale to bring tears to 
the eyes of the rudest listener. Pass with me over a space of 
time. 

In the criminal court of P , a young and lovely female 
is arraigned for the murder of her infant. It is a strong feel- 
ing of utter abandonment and wo that can induce a mother 
to take away the life she has given to her helpless offspring. 
She stood in the prisoners' box, but not alone — a brother's 
arm supported her. 

*^Guilty— or Not Guilty?" 

"Guilty!" . 

Shall I go on ? 

* * « • • • • 

The scene changes to a cell in the M prison. The xsri- 

demned girl is seated on a low stool, and at her feet kneel? he; 
betrayer. 

"Annie! My lost Annie, can you forgive me? I Lave 
brought you here ! Fool ! madman that I was !" 

" Forgive you ! Nay, ask me not thus hopelessly. W hat 
have I to forgive that is not forgiven long ere this hour ? May 
God Almighty bless you. Now leave me to His care." 

What think you were her thoughts in that hour of her ex 
tremity? What the thoughts of all are who look deliber- 
ately at death. That undefined looking forward to something 
fearful and terrible. 

'*To think of summers yet to come, 

That [ am not to see ! 
To think a weed will one day bloom 

Of dust that I must be !'' 

But joined with these, were higher, holier thoughts. Tl e 
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light of .1 Saviour's face shone in her gloomy cell, and she 

• now ili:it lirr deep sin might be cleansed in the blood of the 
tonpiiicnt. 

And whrre was her brother now? He was at A — — 
-sking ofthij governor a pardon for his sister. He plead with 
•ill the Z(\il of an unchanged affection. By all the ties that 
hind mnn to man. Bv her vouth, her innocence, her loveli- 
•J0-5S, hor wroui^s — by his own lonehness and the ungovernable 

• hrobbiiiirs ot' a l)r()ther's heart. But in vain, — it was refused. 
•\nd what were his thoughts then? They must have been of 

• ie tnunt of the jailor, the rough hands of the executioner, and 
ic ro])e about that neck, around which his arm had so often 

■*vino(l. These were the least horrible of the visions that 
». iunted him. (Others that I shudder to think of, came to him 
'•» the night time, and he was mad with agony. He dared 

• It leave A , though her prison was far off, for he hoped 

t»/ importunity to win a pardon. 

Time passed. — It flies as fast to the doomed as to the free. 
U was evening, and on the morrow she was to die. At this late 
hour the Governor relented. Pardon was granted — and with 
the message of Hfe, the glad brother was away. Such another 
«torm as came down that night had not been known among the 
mountains for more than half a century. Blinded by the 
lightning, deafened by the thunder, the fearless rider pressed 
• on his horse. Morning broke, clear and sunny. A beautiful 
day for her to die ! But no, she was pardoned ! — and he who 
tx^re the words of joy was hastening to clasp her in his arms. 
h is noon, and a swollen stream which has carried away its 
b'idges, arrests him. He pauses, rides madly up and ^own, 
th*m leaps in. Man and beast struggle hard- They succeed, 
r le shore is gained. But much precious time is lost. Thev 
» A-eep on across the plain — ^through the city — ^to the prison 

^>^tes. Too late ! Too late ! Ten minutes would have 

«aved her ! 

On the wildest hill side in our wild country, a new cabin 
was observed by the hunters. Its inhabitant was a young 
man, whose appearance excited much interest from his singular 
grace and strength, as well as his success in hunting. But 
he spoke to no one, except when he entered the settlement to 
pp )cure the necessaries of life. Curiosity was baffled. A 
^^'oodman once looked in at his small window, and saw by 
'he light of a dim candle, that he was kneeling by a table on 
which lay somethiiio: bright, gem-like. Thenceforth he was 
regarded ns a Romanist, and questions ceased. 
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One, two, ten, twenty years passed, and the hermit was un- 
changed. His foot was true and his rifle never missed. But 
now his step began to falter, and his aim was less sure. One eve- 
ning a hunte.' passing his door on the way home, noticed that 
no footsteps were visible on the newly fallen snow of the pre- 
vious night. On the next day the same wns observed, and on 
^^ next they entered the cabin. Seated at a rude table, his 
head bowed down upon it was the hermit — dead. His fore- 
head rested on the miniature of a young female of surpassing 
beauty. Such a vision of loveliness had never before met th^ 
gaze of the rude foresters. Purity was on her brow, and 
gentle holiness seemed to sit enthroned on every feature. The 
soul of the recluse had, I trust, met the repentant soul of that 
betrayed one, in a land where sorrow is not. 

Verily ! dear M , a brother's love is a strong thing ! 



UGHT READING RESPONSIBLE FOR AN ENORMOUS 

WASTE OF TIME. 

The most of the fictitious works that now issue from the 
press, are, to say the least, not beneficial in their tendency. 
They find readers, however. Whether wc account for it by 
the exciting nature of their topics — by the odd singularities 
if not alluring corruption of ttieir sketches— or by their stamps 
of genius — these works are purchased and read by enger 
swarms. The feast, thus spread, is thronged, and its viands 
are seized with an avidity that betokens the insatiable appe- 
tite of the cormorant. Time is wasted at this feast in lavish 
profusion. 

Within about two years, one million and a fourth of ficti- 
tious works have been printed and put in circulation in this 
country. Printed in pamphlet and newspaper forms, some 
of these productions have found their way to the extreme 
ramifications of the mail route — far beyond the region of book 
stores — -just as the uncolored portions of the blood find their 
way into the more delicate structures of the human frame, 
while the red globules are too bulky to penetrate into the 
smaller vessels. Each of these books finds entrance into at 
least one family, we may suppose. All the readers of that 
group feast in turns upon the latest romance. It is recom 
mended to the visitor, and the less fortunate neighbor. Each 
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book thus finds usually more than one reader, before its mission 
is fulfilled. It is a moderate calculation that five millions of rea- 
ders are thus found by one million and a fourth of books before 
they are worn out. This is the supply, be it remembered, for 
only two years. Some of these issues are not read in a mo- 
ment, or in an hour, or even in a day. How many times five 
millions of hours are spent in their perusal ? If three hours, 
on an average, would suffice for each book, the whole number 
would require an amount of time equal to the whole life of 
twelve or fifteen persons, supposing them to reach the age of 
seventy. If the most of these pubUcations have no good ten- 
dency, we thus find that they are responsible for a vast amount of 
time, which, to say the least, is wasted upon them. Ninety 
or one hundred years are thus consumed by the issues of two 
years. 

Is time lavished upon us so wastefuUy, that this amount can 
be well appropriated to fictitious works? Has a needless sur- 
plus of existence been given for this purpose ? Is the business 
of life so easily done, and are all so diligent in its prosecution, 
and so faithful, also, in preparation for a future state, that this 
enormous anwunt of time may be thus expended ? 

The enumeration might be still more swelled, if the hours 
employed in writing, printing, and vending these books were 
included in tlie estimate ; and if we added also the waste of 
usefulness, the idle hours, the misdirected years to which light 
reading tends, by its injurious influence on the whole cha- 
racter. • 

According to an estimate made about ten years ago, of all 
the issues of the press in France, one-sixteenth were novels 
and tales. At the same time, the proportion in this country 
was one^sixth. That remarkably grave people, the French 
nation, thought that if one-sixteenth of their publications were 
of this description, it would suffice. Perhaps at present, a 
third of all the issues of our press, are of this class. If the in- 
dustrious and useful habits of the two nations are to be tried 
by this criterion, we must give the palm to the subjects of the 
citizen-king — ^they find less leisure than we do for frivolous 
reading. 

Menzel must have had in view the swarms of useless books 
' that claim the time of readers, when he said, " There is no 
easier way of making stupid flocks of sheep out of free men 
than by making readers of them." His literary habits show 
that he was no enemy to the widest circulation of useful vol- 
umes. Was it also a wasteful swarm of fictitious works that 
led Plato to doubt whether the discovery of the art of writing 
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had been of any special benefit to the human race ? He might 
have been confirmed in this opinion had he lived in oiir day, 
and saw one million and a fourth of books, mostly of no good 
tendency, dispersed in two years over our land to waste the 
time of millions of readers. 



TRANSLATIONS. 



FROM THE GERMAir OF HERDER^ 



I. 



When the Almighty was about to create Man, he assembled 
together the archangels in council around him. 

"Create him not," said the Angel of Righteousness; "he 
will be unjust towards his brethren, and will deal hardly and 
cruelly towards those that are weaker than he." 

"Create him not," said the Angel of Peace ; " he will fatten 
the earth with the blood of his fellow-men, and the first-born 
of his race will slay his brother." 

"He will profane thy sanctuary with falsehood," said the 
Angel of Truth; "even thou'|;h thou shouldst stamp thine own 
likeness, the seal of loyalty, upon his countenance." 

And as they spake, Mercy, the youngest, dearest child of 
the Eternal Father, came near to his throne, and embraced his 
knees, and said : 

" Create him. Father, in thine own image, a favorite child 
of thy goodness. Should all thy servants forsake him, yet will 
not I forsake him ; but I will be with him in love, and turn 
even his errors to good. I will make the heart of the* weak- 
one compassionate, and turn him in pity towards those that 
are weaker. If he wanders from the path of Peace and 
Truth, if he sins against Righteousness and Justice, the 
fruits of his errors shall lead him back again, and thus in love 
improve him." 

The Father of Men created man, a weak and erring crea- 
ture ; but even in his errors, a pupil of his Father's goodness, a 
son of Mercy — son of a love, that never forsakes him, but ever 
;hastens and improves. 

Remember, then, thine origin, O man, if thou art merciless 
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find unjust. Of all God's attributes, it was Mercy alone that 
called ihrv into being, and Pity and Love nursed thee on theij 
paternal l)osoniS. 

u. 

THE HEATEfLT 9HBPHERD. 

Doep in the midnight, that preceded the festival of Spring, 
at whic'li th(* first two sons of the human race were to bring a 
thank-ofTcring to the Creator, their mother saw in sleep a 
wondrous (ln*:im. The white roses, which her j^ounger son 
had plantfMl around his altar, were changed to blood-stained 
roses and more fully blown, and such as he had never before 
seen. She tried to pluck them, but they withered beneath 
her toucli. Upon the altar, whereon milk alone was the 
principal offering, now lay a bleeding lamb. Voices of lamen- 
tation were hoard around, and amid them one voice of des- 
pair, till at last all died away into tones of melodj", such as 
she had never heard before. 

And a beautiful plain lay before her — more beautiful even 
than the Paradise of her youth, and upon it wandered, in the 
likeness of her son, a shepherd clad in white. The red roses 
were in his hair, and in his hand he held a harp, from which 
those tones of melody came forth. He turned affectionate^ 
towards her — began to approach — and vanished. With him 
vanished the ^Iream. 

And as the mother awoke, she saw the day-dawn red and 
blood-like ; and she went forth with a heavy heart to the 
festival of the thank-offering. 

The brothers brought their offerings; — and their parents re- 
turned homeward. But at evening their younger son came 
not back. Full of anxiety, the mother sought for him, and 
found only his scattered and mournful herd. He himself lay 
all bloody by the altar ; the roses were stained with his blood, 
and the agonizing voice of Cain rang loud from a neighboring 
cavern. 

Senseless she sank upon the corpse of her son, and a second 
time the vision appeared to her. The shepherd, whom she 
saw in that new paradise, was her son. The red roseg were 
'n his hair; sweet tones resounded from his harp; and he 
sweetly sang to her : " Look upward to the stars in heaven ; 
my weeping mother, look upward. Behold yon glittering 
chariot there ; it bears us to other plains, to a more beauteous 
Paradise, than thou in Eden sawest ; where the blood-stained 
rose of innocence more fully blooms, a^aid sighs are changed to 
^sounds of melody." 
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The vison disappeared ; and Eve arose with new strength 
from the pallid corpse of her son. And on the morrow, when 
she had bedewed him with her tears, and crowned him with 
the roses of the altar, his father and mother buried him by '.he 
altar of his God, in the light of a beauteous day -dawn. And 
oft at midnight sat they by bis grave, and gazed toward heaven, 
upwards to the high-moving chariot of stars, and sought their 
shepherd there. 



THE DEATH OF ADAM. 



Adam was nine hundred and thirty years old, when he feh 
within him the sentence of his Judge : " Thou shalt die." 

"Let all my sons come before me," said he to weeping 
Eve, "that I may yet again see them and bless them." And 
they came at their father's word, and stood before him, many 
hundred in number, and prayed for his life. 

" Who from among you," said Adam, " will go to the holy 
mountain ? Perhaps he may find mercy for me, and bring me 
the fruit of the Tree of Life." Immediately all his sons offered 
themselves to do his will; and Seth, the holiest of all, was 
chosen by his father for the message. 

His head sprinkled with ashes, he hastened forth, and lin- 
gered not until he stood before the gate of Paradise. "Let 
my father find mercy, O thou merciful one," thus prayed he, 
" and send him fruit from the Tree of Life." 

Straightway a glittering cherub stood before him; but 
instead of the fruit from the Tree of Life, he held in his hand 
a twig with three leaves. " Bear this to thy father," said the 
cherub, gently, " as his last consolation here ; eternal life 
dwells not on earth. But hasten back ; his hour is come." 

Seth hastened back, and threw himself down before his 
father, and said : "No fruit from the Tree of Life I bring thee, 
father : this twig alone has the angel given me, as thy last 
consolation here." 

The dying man took the twig, and was glad. He smelt 
upon it the odor of Paradise ; his soul was lifted up. " My 
children," said he, " eternal life dwells not for us on earth ; 
and ye shall follow after me. But on these leaves I breathe 
the fragrance of another world — new life — new strength." 
His age failed — ^his spirit fled away. 

The children of Adam buried their father, and thirty days 
they wept for him ; but Seth wept not. He planted the twig 
at the head of his father's grave, and called it the twig of the 
new life, of the awakening-up from the sleep of death. 
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The little twig became a lofty tree, and many of Adam's 
cliildren grew strong therefrom in the faith of another life. 

And thus it descended to succeeding generations. Fair 
blossomed it in David's garden, until his infatuated son began 
to doubt of immortality. Then the twig withered away; but 
its blossoms were scattered among other nations. 

And when upon a branch from this tree the restorer of 
immortality gave up his holy life, the sweet fragrance of the 
new life was wafted far and wide among all nations. 
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Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purpled coverlet, 

The maiden's jet-black hair has grown. 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl ; 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 

The silk star-broidered coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself do^ mould 
Languidly ever ; and, amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roU'd, 
Glows forth each sofdy-shadow'd arm 

With bracelets of the diamond bright ; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stilhiess with love, and day with light. 

She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart. 
The fragrant tresses are not stirrM 

That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps : on either hand upswells 

The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest: 
She sleeps : nor dreams, but ever dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest. 
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THE MASTER'S CUP. 

In the days of the patriarchs, there lived at a short distance 
from the Land of Promise, a family of twelve sons. Much of 
mystery was connected with this whole household, but espe- 
cially with the two youngest sons. The birth of the eldest of 
these two, had been long and anxiously waited for, as an event 
with which the future welfare of the whole family was in some 
way connected. To this child they gave the name of Joseph, 
adding to, as if they regarded his birth as the beginning of good 
things. No sooner is he bom, than the condition of their af- 
fairs is totally changed : they can no longer remain where they 
are, but immediately set out for a place qalled Bethel, house of 
God, to which the father of this family, whose name is Jacob,, 
was admonished in a dream instantly to repair. This Bethel 
had once been a wilderness ; but on a certain occasion Jacob* 
had received there a wonderful vision, and a promise that he 
should be blessed, and greatly multiplied. When, therefore, 
Joseph is born, he is given to understand that this promise is 
in a sense fulfilled ; and that now he must repair to the same 
spot, that he may learn more of the mind of God concerning 
him. And so it proved ; for here the former promise is con- 
firmed, and alsothatof the whole inheritance of his forefathers, 
all having been secured by an irreversible title to Joseph, the 
promised seed. 

As the family of Jacob depart from Bethel, and were on 
their way to Ephrath, abundance, the mother of Joseph gives 
birth to the twelfth and last son. This child is like " one born 
out of due time," it being, to all appearance, at a most unfor- 
tunate crisis ; and so much trouble does he cause his mother, 
that she calls his name Benoni, son of my sorrow: but his 
father, who is evidently of quite a different opinion concerning 
him, and who looked forward to see him one day fill a very 
important oflSce in the affairs of Bethel, gives him the name 
of Benja.min, son of my right hand. Still, in whatever light 
Jacob may have regarded Benjamin, Joseph is his chief de- 
light: he is " always before him," and is "brought up with 
him," so as none of the rest had been. But in process of time 
it becomes necessary to send forth this " best beloved" from 
the bosom of his father, that he may go into a far country, to. 
seek after his brothers, who, in their waywardness, had forsa- 
ken their father's home, and strayed so far, that they must be 
looked after, or they would perish in the wilderness. Josepn 
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goes cheerfully fi)rth to the ** work which his father had given 
him to do," for he loves his brethren so much, that he is willing 
to leave the comforts of home, and for their sakes to become a 
wanderer, having " not where to lay his head." Not so do 
these brethren regard Joseph : they hate him, not only because 
he was specially beloved by his father, but because of certain 
visions of future greatness, which he had made known to 
them, and by which it appears that at some distant day he 
would be rifised to great dignity and power, and the whole 
household of his father would be made to bow down to him. 
When, therefore, these wicked brethren see him coming to 
them, and that he is now in their power, they consulted toge- 
ther to put him to death ; but the hope of gain prevailing, they 
conclude to sell him to a band of strangers, for twenty pieces 
of silver. By them he is carried into Egypt, sold for a ser- 
vant, falsely accused, and cast into prison, together with two 
malefactors. To one of these he predicts life and favor in 
Pharaoh's house, and to the other bondage and death. From 
this dungeon Joseph is, after a time, raised, up by the order of 
Pharaoh ; and, for special benefits rendered the kingdom, is 
made governor over all the land. And now the time draws 
Bigh, when Joseph's dreams are to be fully realized. A sore 
famine rages throughout all the country ; and no corn can be 
obtained, except from the hand of Joseph, who, as lord of all 
the treasures of Egypt, alone has power to dispense it. Among 
others, the brethren of Joseph come to Egypt for food. They 
appear in the presence of the governor, but know him not' 
with the deepest reverence they bow down before him to the 
earth, and do homage. The eye of Joseph instantly recog- 
nises them, but he forbears to reveal himself, for his purpose is 
not yet answered. Possibly something in his manner might 
have recalled their injured brother, whom they supposed to be 
dead, to their minds ; or perchance the rough treatment of the 
)fi[;overnor, who pretends to think they are spies, that ne might 
have a pretext for detaining them, might have created alarm 
in their conscious breasts. At any rate, their guilt in regard 
to their brother is brought with power to their minds. As 
they speak one to another upon the matter, without the least 
idea that their language is understood, Joseph almost relents 
in their favor ; but perceiving that his own brother Benjamin is 
not with them, he restrains his emotion. It is his obgect to ex- 
tend to all his father's household, the benefits which he de- 
signed them to enjoy, and which flow from the power and 
dignity of his office ; but he well knows* that the story of the 
poor, despised Joseph, " a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
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with . grief," having been exalted to be lord of Egypt, with 
power of life and death in his hands, was not easily to be be- 
lieved ; he had been mourned as dead — how could they credit 
that he was yet alive ! He well knew that Benjamin, his own 
rriother's son, would recognise him, and that the joint testhnony 
of ** the twelve " would receive credit, could they all be '^ eye 
witnesses " of his glory. He therefore determines to retain 
one of their number in Egypt, as a hostage for their return ; to 
give them corn for their little ones ; and send them back for 
their brother, before he should make himself known to them. 
In this manner he dismisses the men from his presence, de- 
taining one of them in prison, and bidding them not to see his 
face again, unless they brought Benjamin with them ; otherwise 
they would be proved *' false witnesses," and not true men. 

Jacob, who had mourned over his lost Joseph, long persists 
in refusing to let Benjamin go : but the famine is sore in the 
Wid, and, their household must have bread, or die. Consent is 
at length obtained, and they all once more appear in Egypt, 
and cast themselves at the feet of the governor. He instantly 
recognises his young brother, but is not yet quite prepared for 
the joyful discovery of himself ; he has yet to convince them 
by certain signs and tokens, that he knew them. A feast is 
prepared, at which he brings them "altogether, in one place," 
and " deals out to them severally, as he will," the bounties of 
his own table, each man receiving " according to the measure 
of the master's gift," but with the most careful regard to each 
one's age and circumstances : — ^the eldest according to his birth- 
right, &c. But though they all marvel at this, they are ye! 
more surprised, (but none so much as Benjamin himself,) thai 
he receives five times as much as the rest. After feasting them 
thu-s, that they might be strengthened to go on their journey, 
he gives orders to his steward to fill their sacks with corn, giv- 
ing back to each man his money in his sack's mouth. " And," 
said he, " be careful to put my own silver cup in the sack's 
mouth of the youngest." 

As they proceed on their journey they converse together 
upon the strange things which had befallen them ; of the kind- 
ness of the governor ; how he had seemed to know their af- 
fairs ; and how bountifully he had fed them. " And," replied 
Benjamin, ** did you mark how he dealt with me ? — that he 
gave me more than you all? Though I was ' last and least,' 
and did not even expect to be remembered among you, * I was 
not a whit behind the very chiefest of you all '! Surely, 'if 
any have aught wherein to glory, I more.' " As he said this, 
a " messenger " approaches them in breathless haste, accusing 
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tLcm of having stolen his Master* s Cup — the silver cup out of 
which he himself drank. In the greatest astonishment they 
all promptly deny the fact, and entreat that they may be 
searched, Rnd that he with whom the cup should be found, 
should die, while the rest would be bondsmen to their lord. It 
is done ; but who can conceive their consternation, when the 
cup is found in Benjamin's sack ! Dumb with surprise and 
terror, they retrace their steps back to the palace of the gov- 
ernor ; but no one is so wholly overwhelmed with confusion as 
Benjamin, " Was it for this," thought he, " that the great 
man was pleased to honor me ! was it to be thus abased and 
confounded before him ! and in a way so mysterious ! how 
shall I answer to him for what I am wholly ignorant !" 

Meanwhile the governor, who pities their confusion, but who 
has an important purpose to effect by this proceeding, receives 
the men with only a slight reprimand, but only makes as if he 
would detain Benjamin as a slave. This favorite and beloved 
brother was destined by him to be greatly distinguished and 
favored ; besides he intended to make him one of his own min- 
isters of state. But he greatly feared that all this honor and 
distinction would prove injurious to his young mind, and that 
he would become "exalted above measure," unless some whole- 
some and humbling discipline should suitably prepare him for 
the good that awaited him. He knew, (for he had the gift of 
divining,) that Benjamin would boast to his brothers of what 
had passed at the feast, and he saw fit to check this spirit in 
one for whom he had so great things in store. But when Jo- 
seph hears the melting appeal of Judah in behalf of the lad ; 
when he described the grief of their aged father, if Benjamin 
should be left behind — he could no longer refrain himself be- 
fore them, but cries, *' I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt : does my father yet live ?" 

And now for the counterpart of this story : — 
Nearly two thousand years after the above events had taken 
place, another family of twelve men dwelt in the land of Judea. 
There was one who companied with them, that, with some 
general resemblance to the rest, was much distinguished fix)m 
them. Much of mystery was connected with his birth ; — it 
was preceded and attended with marvellous predictions of 
what he would be. and what he would do : and long had he 
been looked for and waited for by many in Israel. When he 
came to take up his residence with his brethren, he was 
obliged to leave the bosom of his Father, and encounter all 
the evils and hardships of a strange and unfriendly land. But 
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so well did he know that unless he came to seek out and bring 
home these strayed and wandering ones they would be lost 
for ever, that he cheerfully endured all these things, till he had 
finished the work which his Father had given him to do. 

No sooner does this elder brother, whose name was JesAs, 
make his appearance irl the land of Judea, than a new state 
of things immediately takes place ; orders are given to prepare 
for the kingdom of Heaven, or Zion, as it was formerly called, 
and, leaving their own country, they " press " toward that con- 
cerning which they had received a special injunction. On their 
way thither, Jesus tells them of strange events which are to 
befal him : that he must first suffer many things, but that he 
should afterwards be raised to glory and honor, and that " to 
him every knee should bow, and every tongue confess." His 
brethren understood not these things, and many hated him on 
account of them, as also for his likeness to his Father, whom 
they loved not. They therefore consult together to put him to 
death. He is at length sold to the hands of strangers, for 
thirty pieces of silver; Is falsely accused, condemned and 
crucified, together with two theives, to one of whom he prom- 
ises that he shall be with him in Paradise ; but the other he 
leaves to^perish. After lying three days in the dungeon of the 
tomb, he is raised up by order of his Father, and all power in 
heaven and in earth is committed to his hands. Ami now that 
all is accomplished which had been foretold concerning him, it 
only remains that his Father's household, for whom he had 
done and suffered all things, should be brought to receive the 
benefits which would flow to them from the riches, honor and 
power which he had achieved. But how are they who be- 
lieved him to be dead, and for ever hidden from their sight, to 
be made to believe that he still lives — not in sorrow and pain, 
as they had once seen him, but in power and great glory ! 
The *' twelve" that had companied with him, and had been 
">v " eye witnesses " of his death and resurrection, would be able 

\o testify to all that they had seen and heard ; but one of them, 
who had betrayed and sold his Lord, was bound in prison, 
y.nto the judgment of the great day. Another must then be 
brought to see the glory of his person and the majesty of his 

•'power — that having thus been '• seen of him, as of one born 
out of due time," he might be able with the rest to testify to 
these things. Thus should they be proved to be true men, and 
not " false witnesses." While, therefore, the rest are on their 
way from Bethel to Ephrath, (from laying the foundation stone 
of Zion to the increase and spread of her walls,) Paul, the 
last, but not least of the apostles, is brought to behold the light 
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of His glory, who is Lord over all the land. And now that the 
" twelve " are again together in one place, it remains that they 
be furnished for their journey to proclaim to all the house of 
Israel that " Jesus lives, and because he lives they shall live 
also." " A feast of fat things, full of marrow, and wines on 
the lees " is prepared, from which they all receive, and grace 
for grace. The same spirit deals to all severally as he will, 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ. But Paul is 
heard saying, '* though I am last, yet * I am not a whit behind 
the very chiefest of you all ': I have labored more than you 
' all ; 1 have suffered more than you all; and what is more, I 
have been caught up to the third heaven, where I heard words 
that are not lawful for man to utter : I have drunk even out 
of the Master'^s Cup — that out of which he himself drinketh." 
But hark ! while he yet speaks, behold the messenger of Satan 
is sent to buffet him. The " accuser of the brethren " charges 
upon him treachery and murder ! His sack is searched, and 
so much occasion of shame and confusion of face is found, 
that in the next moment we hear him exclaim, ** I am less 
than the least of all the apostles ; and not worthy to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God." And, 
" lest I should forget this, and be exalted above measure by 
the abundance of revelations, there is given me a ' thorn in 
the flesh,' the messenger of satan to buffet me." 



SELF-GOVERNMENT IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

Self-government is one of the subjects that arise to the mind 
as first in importance in counsels to the young. It has respect, 
properly, to all the powers of action, thought or feeling. No 
man may be said to govern himself, unless all he does or thiifks, 
or feels, is subject to reason, to established principles, to con- 
science, and to good motive. That we may make the subject 
practical, it may be remarked, 

1. That the angry passios should be kept under control. 
From the frequent mention in Scripture of anger as an unlovely 
passion, and from many express cautions and precepts against 
Its unrestrained indulgence, we are to conclude that it should 
have our special attention in efforts at self-government. It is 
the more necessary that it should be governed, as it is one of the 
most destructive agents in the human constitution. In its 
nature, it is consuming, exterminating : and unless it is re- 
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strained, no bounds can be set to the mischief it may do. It is 
the moving cause of contentions, fightings, murders, wars ; and 
just according to the undesirableness of these, is it important to 
regulate that painful and unruly passion whence they spring. 
The proverbs of Solomon abound in expressions of the sinful- 
ness and folly of indulging anger. " He that is soon angry 
dealeth foolishly." " The discretion of a man deferreth his 
anger, and it is his glory to pass over a transgression." " He 
that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city that is broken 
down, and without walls." '* Be not hasty in thy spirit to be 
angry, for anger i^esteth in the bosom of fools." Nor is this- 
matter overlooked by the Saviour and his apostles. *' Whoso 
is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment." " Be ye angry and sin not ; let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath." This passage especially incul- 
cates a discipline of the passions. To a certain extent it may 
be exercised, but its indulgence without restraint is sin. More- 
over, the government must respect time. Whatever indul- 
gence it may have, it must not last long. Every closing day 
at least, must put a perio^ to its exercise. ** Let every man 
be slow to wrath ; for the wrath of man worketh not the right- 
eousness of God." No man, therefore, can be a Christian if he 
do not control. his anger. Nor can he be a man of dignity and 
respectability ; and as it is desirable that the young should be- 
come both Christians and honorable and respectafie men, the 
duty of self-government in this respect, cannot be too earnestly 
enjoined. 

2. This duty also respects a peevish, fretful, complaining dis- '• 
position. The passion of anger, either from the fact of its 
having been somewhat disciplined in its exercise, or else from 
the circumstance that the occasions of its exercise have been 
of a trivial nature, often takes the form oi fretfulness ; and the 
habit is formed of finding fault with every thing. He who 
would govern himself to any purpose, must determine against 
indulging an inclination to complain of trifles, or to find fault 
with things that are not just as his fancy or his interest would 
have them. There is the more necessity to be careful of this 
matter, because of the insidiousness of the progress of the dis- 
position, till a habit is confirmed; and self-government can 
hardly be more profitably exercised than in bringing the mind 
to contentedness with one's circumstances, whatever they may 
be. So easy is it to find occasion for discontent, that unless 
the habit of contentedness be formed, the opposite one of dis- 
contentedness will be very apt to arise ere one is aware. This 
is one of those things then, in which prevention is easier and 
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better than cure. By a proper caution against a fault-finding 
disposition, you may more successfully prevent the formation 
of a habit of it, than you can eradicate the habit when formed. 
If you find any disposition to criticise — ^to discover defects or dif- 
ficulties — to express doubts and fears — or to be easily troubled 
with trifles, you have scarcely a more important duty to per- 
form, than to summon every conscious power, all your self-re- 
spect and ambition, to assist you to submit to necessary evils, 
and to extenuate, overlook, or forgive the faults of others by 
which you may be annoyed. By neglecting to do this, you 
lay up treasures of misery for future years. By magnani- 
mously and energetically doing it, you qualify yourself for en- 
joying the good of life, and what is better, for extracting happi- 
ness even out oPits evils. 

3. The appetites are another subject for self-government. I 
need hardly to say that they need the strictest discipline — ^the 
most positive restraint. Were revelation silent respecting in- 
dulgence in the propensities of our nature, the voice of reason 
and of observation, and experience, were suflScient. But when 
this matter is embraced in the dec^ogue ; when the evils and 
the wickedness of transgression are portrayed throughout the 
Bible, surely reason and divine authority will have a hearing 
by those §o deeply interested in obedience. Ever remember, that 
He who formed you as you are, has given you a positive law 
by which yc^ are to govern your appetites, and that he has in 
every wonderful way set before you the superiority of the 
mind to the body, and of mental enjoyment to bodily pleasure : 
and that you are called by every page of inspiration, to mor- 
tify the body, that the spirit may live. And then look around 
you, and at the teachings and the commands of inspiration, re- 
ceive confirmation and authority, when you see the penalty of 
transgression in the degradation and disease of the glutton, the 
drunkard and the debauchee. And let the dignity, health, and 
happiness of the temperate also excite the resolution, and en- 
courage you to the performance of it, that you will be a man 
and not a brute — a ruler and not a slave of your appetites. 

The cause of temperance teaches both the practicability and 
the method of self-government over appetite, and suggests 
fthe propriety and the practicability of analogous effort in every 
tcase where reform from analogous sin is desirable. " Touch 
not, taste not, handle not ;" should be the rule which every 
young man should prescribe to himself, by which he would 
resolve to govern himself against the proneness of his nature, 
to sensuality and degradation. It is by adopting and living up 
to this rule, many have kept themselves from other forms of 
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degradation besides intemperance. By this many have lifted 
themselves from wretchedness, crime, and disgrace, as the 
result of intemperance, and thus may they raise themselves 
from debasement from any similar indulgence. 

4. Self-government is to be exercised in respect to the jplea- 
sures of life. It is not surprising that beings susceptible of en- 
joyment, should make pleasure the end of living. I shall con- 
sider now only the ordinary social pleasures as subjects of dis- 
cipline and restraint. Company is one of the forms in which 
youth are apt to indulge themselves to excess. The life of 
many deserves to be called no otherwise than miserable, if they 
have not a companion, or a number of them, as a means of 
enjoyment. Now it cannot be too early impressed as a rule, 
that there must be more or less of retirement, solitude ; anfl 
that the occasions should be frequent. The young man whose 
time hangs heavily when he is alone, needs most imperatively 
to subject himself to self-denial until he is weaned from his 
companions. He could scarcely make a more profitable effort, 
than to refrain from the scenes and the company that has be- 
come identical with his enjoyment. He is but poorly qualified 
for life — ^but poorly p'repared for either life's enjoyments or sor- 
rows, if he can be happy only with the friends of his years, or 
those whom circumstances have thrown in his way. 

But attachment to company is only one of the forms in which 
youth are liable to find exclusive enjoyment; in a thousand 
ways are they apt to seek this pleasure, detrimentally to their 
best interests. Self-government should lay hold of various 
habitual pleasures, and either forbid them entirely, or so regu- 
late them as to leave time and mental vigor for useful and 
more important pursuits. Unless pleasure be regulated, a youth 
becomes soon a most pitiable being. Time and nature carry 
him on, while his capacities of enjoyment contract and pass 
away, and the evil days soon come, wherein he shall say he has 
no pleasure in them. Or if he have a tact at drawing the 
lower and evanescent pleasures from the new objects to which 
time introduces him, yet he must at last experience his mis- 
take ; for long before old age, will pleasure itself grow vapid, 
its means diminish, and the capacity for it cease. Let a young 
man, therefore, early govern himself in respect to his pleasures. 
Whatever he finds becoming essential to his enjoyment, let 
him begin to cut off as forbidden delights. Whatever he finds 
absorbing time, preventing attention to business, or preparation 
for usefulness, or for the necessary evils of life, let him earl}^ 
discard as insidious and specious friends ; for there can be no 
preparation for the stern business of manhood — for the rugged 
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realities of future life, without an abridgement of pleasure, and 
an acquaintance with that which is to be our business and ex- 
perience, if life be prolonged. 

5. The mental faculties should be subject to our control. 
Being rational creatures, it is a great part of our business to 
exercise our minds. Pleasure, profit, usefulness, all depend 
upon having our minds well disciplined. The importance of 
early mental discipline can hardly be over-rated. A young 
man should early habituate himself to bring his mind in all its 
various faculties, to act with efficiency upon subjects adapted 
to them. It is for want of this kind of self-government, that 
many pass their lives strangers to many intellectual enjoyments, 
useless toothers, and destitute themselves of many advantages 
which an active mind brings to its possessor. Who can tell 
what pleasures he experiences who can bring his mind at will 
to the investigation of truth in science or morals, or reli- 

frion, but he who has this ability ? But the reason that many 
ack these pleasures is, that they have never gained a mastery 
over their minds, so as to call in their roving faculties, and con- 
centrate them upon subjects of interest or of importance. 

Or to take a more common illustration : what a difference is 
observed between men in giving attention to any public ad- 
dress. Some appear with facility and success to summon every 
mental power to the work of attention, understanding and ap- 
plication. Others seem to have neither the disposition, nor the 
self-control to give attention, to understand, to apply. The 
difference is owing mainly to the different discipline they have 
each practiced with their minds. The one class command 
their minds, and they obey ; the other are strangers alike to 
the exercise of authority, and to obedience. 

This subject has magnified itself as we have approached 
and handled it. In every proper view it is one of deep im- 
portance. It is specially important in its connexion with reli- 
gion. Much is said of it in the Bible. It teaches that the 
characteristic of wickedness is, that nature is not restrained ; 
that the excellence of holiness is, that a rein is put upon nature, 
and that moral agents act under the restraints of principle, con- 
science, and constant effort at good. Observation of men, too, 
will declare the importance of the subject, and will excite, it is 
hoped a desire and resolution in the youth who may have 
read this article, to be of the noble few, who, in conquering 
and ^verning themselves, attain to one of the highest honors 
that human effort ever secures ; for " he that ruleth his own 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city." G. H. H. 
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PARTY SPIRIT IN RELIGION. 

" Love ifl not a part of my religion, but my religion itself." — Baxter, 



' The error, in religion, of an extreme spirit of sectarianism, 
the insuflScient cultivation of those habits and dispositionir 
which are the great proofs of sincerity of profession, and the 
practical evils, which, lil^ a poisonous spring, flow from these 
throughout society, may well form themes of anxious thought 
for the philanthropist and the Christian. In society, we not 
unfrequently encounter men who, because opinions on the most 
momentous of subjects are constantly clashing, endeavor 
from this fact to excuse their own want of decision. They 
either strive to persuade themselves that what are generally 
considered iniportant truths are mere shadows ; or that, if 
truth be so dimcult of attainment, they had better trust to the 
guidings of impulse. The declarations of nature are thus 
forgotten, the voice of conscience stifled, the value and nobility 
of the soul depreciated, and the character of the Creator, the 
alone consideration of which should negative such a doctrine, 
is left unstudied, uncared for, unthought of. The disgust en- 
gendered for noisy controversialists is extended to the subject 
of controversy, — ^the thought that truth still exists, undefiled 
and unaffected, entire in its inherent importance and interest 
to man, is lost sight of in contempt for the vain and the igno- 
rant ; a course of pleasure at variance with the simplest prin- 
ciples of religion is adopted, on the principle that the utiUty of 
present enjoyment is certain, that aught beside is visionary. 
We will illustrate this by an incident which has come within 
our own knowledge — premising, in addition, that it testifies 
also to this truth : that the inward calls of the Holy Spirit are 
made to all men — ^that the mode by which we may comply is 
by no means necessarily connected with the disputes of con- 
troversialists. 

A gentleman by the name of Madden succeeded in early 
life to a lucrative^ office left vacant by the death of his father. 
With no settled principles of faith, he nurtured a skeptical 
spirit of inquiry, and, Uke many men, was the dupe of 
much prejudice. Christianity, as it should be comprehended 
by him who would possess its whole spirit, is not merely pre- 
servation from danger and punishment, but a positive source 
of rational delight. It is a religion of love, and when it is 
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inculcated with the earliest lessons of infancy, its sweet influ- 
ence imbibed from a mother's heart, with the milk from a 
mother's breast, it is engrafted in our natures, entwined with 
our affections, — ^it is what it should be — religion in the heart. 
Succeeding years may witness changes of opinion, but the 
spirit of piety, whose roots were planted in the tender affec- 
tions of youtn, has put forth its natural foUage, the growth of\ 
ripened manhood. Madden's infancy had not possessed these 
advantages, and when he was awakened to the importance of 
the subject, it kindled none of those bright associations which 
result from the early imbibed prinAples of religion. When 
the conviction of truth depends, not upon outward sight, but 
upon inward faith, it will be regarded as puerile and visionary 
by the worldly mind ; to those in whom it is felt to be other- 
wise, reUgion is a new life, which has advanced to maturity 
with the natural one, or it is obtained by a complete change in 
the mental nature of the individual- The death of Madden's 
father was the occasion of his first serious thoughts, and when 
he saw before him the lifeless body which but so lately had 
been animated by thought and action, the sight seemed an 
evidence of a ** world beyond the grave ;l' contemplation was 
forced upon him — human strength was felt to be only strong 
in its own sphere — ^human boasting vain beyond short-sighted 
calculation — man appeared helpless, of himself, as a being of 
eternal destiny. The solemnity of death, with its dark sym- 
bols, its dread silence, its impressive ceremonies, its weeping 
eyes, and, amid all these, the awfully mysterious form, uncon- 
scious to human grief, the breast cold, where sympathy had 
been most warm ; the features unmoved, where kindness was 
wont to be so expressive ; all these engender thoughts and 
emotions in the light of which our self-deceptions and darling 
prejudices appear speculative, vain, and weak. We rise from 
effects to causes, and referring our impressions to their dread 
Author, we seem to catch glimpses of Divinity itself ! Thu# 
was Madden prompted, on the Sunday- following the death of 
his father, to enter a neighboring church. His mind was in 
that state when, unaware of the differences which separate 
denominations, he was impressed by this one fact, that in 
order to secure his safety in an eternal worl(f, he should avail 
himself of the simple and decided offers of salvation. And if 
this doctrine, too often obscured by ineffectual controversy, 
were more frequently conjoined with thrilling appeals to the 
heart, how much more should we behold religion exhibiting 
itself in the life. In a religion of benevolence, and faith, and 
love, resembling as it does in its influence on our conduct, 
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^hat change of clime which imparts new life and vigor to the 
body, how much more is there of the spirit of Christianity 
than in the undue enforcement of the behef of certain tenets, 
as a first and necessary part of Christian conduct ; and how 
far more prominently is the first characteristic of the Savior's 
Hfe. 

For three successive Sundays, Madden listened to explana- 
tions and doctrines ; he conversed and inquired ; but, unactua- 
ted by that faith which ever characterizes the sincere seeker, 
and prompted by a spirit of suspicion, his impressions were not 
deepened, l^ut indeed discouraged. The conception of his one 
want was lost in conflicting doctrines ; he saw no reason why 
he should prefer the belief of one to another — all had reason 
for their support — all were urged with the consciousness of 
being right. If he ever embraced a doctrine, how should he 
be convinced of his correctness, when men of greater powers 
of investigation differed? Was religion, then, a mere game? 
Was it all uncertainty ? Did our conflicts of opinion prove 
that we were acting when we should be passive ? that life and 
eternity were hidden in mysterious and unalterable destiny ? 
Alas ! we all forget that the proof of correct theory must be 
looked for in conduct — ^that if the fruit be indeed good, then 
must the soil be indeed nourishing, and the tree healthy. Is 
not love to God, and love towards our neighbor y at the root of all 
religion ! Why, then, do we fail to see, that a spirit of love, 
and not a spirit of opinion, is the legitimate proof of our con- 
nexion with the Savior ? Thus, amid conflicting opinions, he 
argued that he was unable to decide — that where he was inca- 
pable, he was irresponsible — and pronouncing this reasoning 
satisfactory, he sought, in the whirl of business and the enjoy- 
ments of life, to fulfil, rationally, the ends of his existence. 
Thus have many erred. But let us not deceive ourselves ; we 
must rise superior to these hindrances, and never lose sight of 
our individual responsibiUty ; keeping ever before us, in unfad- 
ing characters, the truth, that our own salvation is a matter 
resting exclusively between God and ourselves. The myriads 
of opinions and doctrines which continually float around us, do 
not affect or alter what is substantially true. The philosophy 
of our own day was not without seekers in by-gone days, and 
the truth which has since been elicited by calm inquiry and 
legitimate induction, was for centuries the theme of eager con- 
troversiaUsts. Madden had been impressed with the impor- 
tance of religion ; but when he saw Christianity, which was to 
be the salvation of men, made the subject of numerous doc- 
trines and opinions, the importance of truth and his own per- 
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sonal responsibility were merged in disgust for petty reasoners. 
The dangerous idea was caught, that the wisdom of this world 
was pleasure, and that our future destiny was independent of 
our own efforts. The Sabbath was desecrated to a day of re- 
laxation from business, and the worship of God was unthought 
of, uncared for. For many years these were his habits and 
opinions, and the lapse of time only served to harden his heart, 
and confirm his disbeUef, until he could have jeered at the im- 
pressions occasioned by the death of his father. 

But the hour which tries the opinions of all men, when the 
mind seems to gain a power of vision by which the future is 
penetrated, by which truth is discerned ; when vanitj'', losing 
Its gUtter, and prejudice its apparent stability, cease to support 
the soul, and new foundations are sought for; the dread hour 
of death came, and it came suddenly and fearfully. The man 
who had beguiled his life away in pleasure, as being sensible 
and rational, who had refused to decide, because the decisions 
of men differed, and excused his own conduct on the plea of 
other men's incincerities, now viewed himself as if there was 
no existing beings but God and his own soul. Mankind were 
entirely forgotten ; but when* he searched his heart, each rush, 
upon which he would have leaned, was, in the Almighty pre- 
sence, crushed beneath a weight of guilt. His countenance 
expressed powerful emotions, but he solicited neither comfort 
nor advice. In this state he lay, when his bed-side was ap- 
proached by one who, knowing his life, seemed to understand 
nis wants. He whispered in his ear the undisputed truths of 
redemption ; he spoke of Christ's all-sufficiency for sin ; he 
dwelt upon repentance and faith as alone necessary to salva- 
tion ; he strove to elevate his mind — ^to kindle hope — to lessen 
fear — ^the Almighty love and benevolence were shown, and 
then he ceased, for he had exhausted his resources. Madden 
heard and gazed. With a terrible effort, and in a voice of self- 
reproach, " O, why did I not know this before ?" And then 
he turned away his face, and died. 

Let no man excuse his want of decision, on the ground of the 
world's diflferences. Let each examine and adopt a belief; let 
it be the offspring of sincere prayer and faith. Let not doc- 
trine, serious and important as it is, form the too frequent theme 
of conversation ; encourage not a. habit of controversy — it is in- 
judicious and unprofitable. O ! we too violently talk of theory, 
while the. evidence of our religion is action ; we care too fondly 
for a shadow, and the substance is forgotten ; we hide our 
light beneath a bushel, when the world should behold its 
brightness. How, then, shall Christ's presence in our hearts 
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be traced ? Where is his Spirit — the spirit of love ? But 
how expressive are his words ! Not those who have meiely 
listened to his saying, who have coincided in his doctrines, who 
have even taught in his name ; but those who have sought the 
naked, the hungry, the imprisoned, and the sick, and who have 
clothed, fed, released, and ministered unto them ; these are 
they who shall become the "blessed children of my Father!" 



LINES 

WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A BIBL 



" And Gk>d said, Let there be light, and light was." 

Let there be light ! the Almighty said, — 

The darkness heard His voice and fled : 

There is a darkness of the raind 

As thick, as deep, as undefined 

As that which wrapped the world in night, 

Ere God exclaimed, ** let there be light !" 

But as the womb of chaos nurst 

The germs from whence creation burst, 

When He, on whom archangels wait, 

Bad€ the rude atoms congregate. 

Which, but for his Almighty skill. 

Had rolled in useless darkness stilly — 

So doth the mind of Man infold 

The ore of true Religion's gold, 

Which, when the blood of Him who died 

(Jpon the Cross hath purified, 

^nall be laid up beyond the sky, 

In heaven's eternal treasuiy ; 

There, at the coming of the just, 

^Jod will requite the Holy trust 

With pleasure knowing no alloy, — 

\ boundless heritage of joy. 

This holy, bright, immortal page, 

Shall light us to that heritage ; 

And if at times across our way 

The clouds of dodbt a moment stray, 

If Mercy seem to hide her smile 

[n gloom and mystery awhile. 

Shall we despair ? Forbid it. Heaven . 

The darkness shall again be riven : 

All that our ignorance concealed, 

Shall stand in glowing words revealed : 

All that our doubts had veiled in gloom, 

jj^temal radiance shall illume. 

tV beam shall pierce our moral night, 

From Him whd said, — *Let there be light.* 
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AN AUTUMNAL MEDITATION 
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" We all do fade as a leaf."— /«ataii 64 : 6. 

It is a delightful and convincing evidence of the Divinity 
of the Scriptures, that their instructions always accord with 
truth and reality ; and have an aptness and fitness, which 
evince them to be, not the utterings of human wisdom, but the 
oracles of Heaven. Their instructions, moreover, are drawn 
from every variety of object. The Bible makes every thing 
preach to mortals. It finds sermons in the trees, the birds, the 
streams, the rocks and the fields, and gives^ to the leaf, the 
shadow and the vapor, a voice of admonition. Yet its lan- 
guage is ever truthful, touching and impressive. The beautiful 
similitude placed at the head of this article, is a striking spec- 
imen of this characteristic of the teachings of the scriptures. 
Here mortals are said to fade as the leaf. What truer picture 
is there of human life ? It is indeed man's earthly history. 
Solemn and weighty is the instruction it imparts — instruction, 
too, rendered ever increasingly impressive and appropriate by 
the present passing period. Once more the seasons are hasten- 
ing to finish their annual round. The Spring and Summer have 
gone, and Autumn is waning away. The flowers have faded. 
The fruits of the earth have ripened, and the foliage of the 
forest is withering and falling. How appropriate, then, as a 
subject of contemplation, is the beautiful similitude presented 
in our motto by the pen of inspiration, and which it has placed 
before us as a hvely and true picture of our mortality. 

Come, then, fellow-mortal, let us together contemplate this 
significant emblem of what man is in this earthly house of his 
tabernacle. 

The fading leaf represents man universally. " We all do 
fade as a leaf." Just as a leaf fades, falls, and is gone, so all 
must die. *' Death hath passed upon all men." The decree 
of the Almighty, " dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn," smote our first father and his children, together with the 
decays of mortality. " In Adam all die." In aqcordance with 
the decree of the Holy^ne, "he died;" and under its con- 
tinued execution, his children have risen and flourished awhile 
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like the leaf in its greenness, and then like the faded leaf have 
passed away. The same process now goes on.- " One gene- 
ration passeth away, and another generation cometh." Our 
fellow creatures, our friends and neighbors constantly fade 
away before our eyes ; and of the multitude of faces which, 
now greet each other, there will be none remaining, when a 
few more years have circled their round. Ah ! mortal, though 
now you may be like the leaf, when fresh, fair and green, yet 
soon will you be like that leaf, when sear, withered and fallen. ■ 
In death you will be pale ; and the earth will have received 
you. The leaf fades with an unerring certainty. It cannot 
be saved from fading. You may protect and shadow it. Youi 
may tend it with affectionate care. You may sufier no frost to- 
come nigh it, or chilling blast to blow upon it, or foot of beast 
to tread it down, yet in vain are all your care and pains. It 
will fade. So is it with the race of man. Whoever begins to* 
live, begins to die. " There is no discharge in that war." 
With whatever tenacity we cling to life, it will not be retained 
in our grasp. We may nourish and cherish our beauty and 
strength with a mother's care ; the physician's utmost skill 
may be employed ; and all that we have we may be willing: 
to give for our life, yet our efforts will be futile. The leaf may 
fade a little more slowly because of the care bestowed upon, 
it ; or, it may hang on its stem a little longer, but, after all, 
amid autumnal chills and blasts, it will fade and fall ; and so 
will the frosts of age stop the cherished current of life, rob us 
of beauty and strength, wrinkle our brow with furrows, bow 
us down with infirmity, and at last dissolve our clayey tene- 
ment, and consign it to the gloom and repose of the sepulchre. 

Take up, then, that leaf which has fallen at your feet, and 
contemplate it as the vivid emblem of what you will be— of 
your fading beauty, wasting strength, and departing days ; and 
as you gaze upon it, think how certainly you must die. 

The leaf, at the longest, fades quickly. Only a few brief 
months at most is its stay. In the Spring it begins to be ; but 
in the Autumn it has faded, yea, perished. Ere the sun has 
once his annual circuit run, it nas sprouted, expanded, matured, 
faded, and gone. Such now is tne emblem which the Holy 
Spirit has chosen, as fitly representing the brevity of man's 
existence upon the earth. How short, then, it is. Think of 
it, fellow-mort£j. Our life here is but as the continuance of a 
leaf. That is all. Yea, it is as the fading leaf, which survives 
not a single season, before it is gone. Oh ! then, fix your eye 
on this vivid memento of your mortaffiy, and let it prompt in* 
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you the heart-felt prayer, " So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

The leaf, in its fading, passes by a constant and unceasing 
process of changes, from its sprouting and greenness to its de- 
cay. There is no retaining it in any stage of its existence, from 
its first shooting forth, until it falls. Its bright greenness lasts 
but a little while, before the dark hues of its maturity appear, 
and these are succeeded by its yellow tints, which in their turn 
become colorless, when it falls, and is gone. So is it with the 
scenes of our mortal life. From our birth we are hurried on- 
ward. We tarry not for an hour, but ever keep advancing. 
Our movement through time is perpetual. Whether we will 
or not, we are ever stepping forward. Whether we sleep, or 
wake — work or play — are sensible or insensible, the sands of 
life's glass keep running ; our sun hastens along its pathway, 
our day of existence spends, and we pass one after another 
the successive periods of our sojourn here. In infancy we do 
not remain — in youth we have no tarrying place — in manhood 
no time of rest, and in old age we die. Ah ! think, then, mor- 
tal, how you are speeding your way through your brief career 
of time — ^how day and night your unceasing step hurries you 
along, and how change succeeds change with time's unlingering 
rapidity, until paleness will sit on your cheek, feebleness para- 
hrze your limbs, and the decays of age prostrate you, as the 
faded leaf falls to the ground. 

The leaf fades imperceptibly. While the process is constant, 
it is indiscernible. A microscopic eye could not have told us 
when its pristine greenness began to assume a duller aspect ; 
nor could it mark the successive changes in their occurrence. 
The operation is invisible, which actually fades the leaf. Thus 
is it with our life. Unremitting, but invisible is the flow of its 
current. The eye fixed on the leaf from its sprouting to its 
fall, would see nothing in its taking place, but at distant points 
of time, it would discern most apparent changes. So from 
time to time human life is seen to have advanced in its pro- 
gress, though the advancing steps have been unseen. You 
cannot see the infant grow, but you know when he has become- 
a child, a youth, a man, or hoary with age. Unconsciously to 
ourselves and to others, the changes pass upon us. All that we 
know is, that we are changed. And thus it is, as if an unseen, 
but strong hand was pushing us forward toward the point, 
where, like a faded, fallen, perished leaf, we shall be seen no 
more. ^ 

The leaf easily and readUy fades, and is gone. It is a frail 
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and fragile thing. Sometimes it seems to fall of its own ac- 
cord ; or the bite of an insect will wither it ; or the breath of a 
mild zephyr will part its stem, and sever it from its twig, where 
it fluttered and trembled, while its brief existence passed away. 
How illustrative of our frail being! how brittle and easily 
broken is the thread of life ! how slight are the causes which 
will stop the flow of life's current ! A wound scarcely felt — 
a cold that awakened no alarm — b, disease so partial that any 
pains to cure it seemed needless — a disarrangement in the 
system, which it was believed would correct itself — an irregu- 
lar habit, practised as an indulgence — have often caused men 
to fade with the leaf. What then so frail ? " The voice said, 
Cry, And he said, What shall I cry ? All flesh is grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. The 
grass withereth — the flower fadeth, because the spirit of the 
Lord bloweth upon it. Surely the people is grass." How ex- 
pressive a picture of human frailty ! What is more frail than 
the flower, or perishable than the grass ? But such is man. 
His breath is indeed in his nostrils ; he is altogether vanitj^ : 
before the moth is he crushed, and with the leaf fades away. 

The leaf often very suddenly fades, falls and perishes. Some 
rude hand tears it from its stem ; or, the rising tempest whirls 
it away in a monient ; or, an untimely frost blasts its growtH ; 
or, a devouring tooth consumes it ; or, a blighting stroke in 
some other form falls upon it, and it is gone. How emblematic 
of human life ! How often is man smitten without warning, 
and in a moment removed from the living. '* He cometh forth 
like a flower, and is cut down." " Thou carriest them away 
as with a flood." They are like the grass, which in the morn- 
ing groweth up, and in the evening is cut down, and withereth. 
We cannot calculate with any certainty, even upon the mor- 
row, as we know not what a day will bring forth. *' Man, al- 
so, knoweth not his time : as the fishes that are taken in an 
evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare, so are 
the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth suddenly 
upon them." Mankind die in all the imaginable circumstances 
of human existence, without warning, or premonition of the 
event. Death comes upon them at mid-day, at midnight, often 
in apparent health, when at work, or perhaps while engaged in 
diversion, or in scenes of mirth and pleasure. Like the leaf 
rudely plucked from its branch, they fall and die. Wlio has 
not seen his fellow-creatures thus suddenly summoned away, 
in an hour they thought not of ? \^o has not seen beauty 
withering as a flower cut down by tne scythe of the mower ; 
oXi the young, fading like a leaf torn firom its bold by a tern- 
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pest*s blast ; or, the strong raan laid low, as by an unseen 
stroke ; or, the rich man dying in the midst of his prosperity, 
as if some blight had overtaken him amrd his half-accomplished 
plans ? Truly in the midst of life we are in death. In a mo- 
ment our fraD hold on life may be broken, and these bodies, 
now perhaps pale, beautiful and strong, pierced by death's ar- 
row, may become stiffened, helpless corpses — ^fit only for the 
repose of the sepulchre — and like the faded leaf disappear* 
from mortal vision for ever. 

The leaf is seen fading at every period o£ its existence. Of- 
ten it perishes in its earliest greenness ; sometimes while ex- 
panding and growing it will mil ; or it may reach, perhaps, its 
maturity : then again it may hang by its stem, until Nature, in 
the regular operation of its laws, has dried up all its juices, 
and faded out all its tints of beauty, when its stem, letting go 
its own hojd, it falls, and the earth receives it again. Such is 
the picture of human life. Mankind die in every period of 
their earthly being. The young, the middle-aged, and the 
aged die. The babe dies on the bosom of its mother, as when 
a sprouting leaf,' nipped by an untimely frost, fades away : — 
the child dies, just as its faculties, like the opening leaf, are ex- 
panding : the youth and young people die, as they are hasten- 
ing toward the maturity of their powers : others attain the 
ripeness of manhood, and some, like the sear leaf of Autumn, 
fall from the decays of nature, which, because of its worn-out 
powers, can sustain them no longer. How much oftener, too, 
does man resemble the early fading leaf, than the sear leaf of 
Autumn ? Many more are nipped and blasted, like a leaf in 
its greenness, than come to their grave like a shock of com, 
fully ripe, in its season. Oh ! how many infant graves are 
made ! how many little ones pass away like an witimely 
flower ! how many have their sun go down at noon ! how many 
in their full strength droop, wither and die, as a leaf faded by 
a scorching blast in Summer ! Think then, mortal, how ex- 
posed to death you are. What if you are in the early morning 
of your days, with the glow of health on your cheek, and your 
limbs supple and strong — what, though the tide of life may 
flow unimpeded and vigorpus through your vitals, yet all these 
cannot secure you from an untimely grave. No shield are they 
against the attacks of the destroyer. Even when your hopes 
of many days may be the brightest, some secret malady may 
be doing its work — a worm may be gnawing at the root, which 
will quickly bring you t%the ground. Or, some unexpected 
casualty may suddenly arrest you ; or, a fever may consume 
your strength away ; or, consumption may eat at your vitals. 
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spread a livid paleness over your countenance, and surely lay 
you on your dying couch, there as a faded leaf to pass away, 
and be here known no -more. 

The leaf, when faded, becomes worthless. It decomposes 
and mingles with the earth again ; and though once a thing so 
exquisite and admirable, it becomes undistinguishable from the 
dirt beneath your feet. The branch on which it hung, it will 
adorn no more ; nor again gratify the eye, which looked upon 
it with pleasure. So, when human life has wasted and ex- 
pired, this body, once so animated, so fair, and so doated on, 
which we loved so much to array and adorn, and upon which 
we expended so great care and pains, becomes only a loath- 
some and ghastly spectacle — a mass of corruption, fit only to 
be hidden beneath the clods of the valley, where into its ori- 
ginal dust it soon dissolves. Think of this, ye mortals, who 
pride yourselves so much on the beauty and strength of your 
bodies, who adorn yourselves with ornaments, and try to catch 
the admiration of your fellows; who seem to live simply to 
enjoy life's passing shadow — oh ! think how your beauty is a 
fading flower — how your comeliness will be turned into corrup- 
tion — how what you so much care for, nourish, and adorn with 
so much delicacy, will itself feed the worms, and how the dust 
aow moulded into the wonderful frame-work of your bodies, 
will ere long be as unknown, as if it had never entered into 
the beautiful, intricate^ and living organization we now so 
much admire. 

The faded leaf, though turned to dust, and lost to mortal 
eyes, will again appear, perhaps even in some more beauteous 
form. In the process of nature, it will unite with some living 
thing — form another leaf, or a flower of the field, or some fruit 
of the forest — a striking emblem of what awaits as in the resur- 
rection morn, when the trumpet shall sound, and the voice of 
the Son of Man will gather our scattered dust, mould these 
bodies afresh, and we once more stand forth living beings, 
amid the wonders of the creation of God. Yes, fellow-mortals, 
though we all do fade as a leaf, yet we shall revive again. 
This mortal shall put on immortality ; this corruption shall put 
on incorruption, and death shall be swallowed up in victory. 
" Thy dead men shall live — together with my dead body shall 
they arise : Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust ; for thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the 
dead." And then the leaf will no more fade — ^life will not 
again expire, but will run on, coeval with eternity. 

Such are the interesting and affedling lessons of instruction 
and adnaonition afibrded us by a contemplation of the fading 
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leaf. May all classes lay them to heart, and profit thereby. 
Especially let the young be duly affected by the impressive 
warnings the fading leaf addresses to them. Gay, beautiful, 
active, and buoyant with health and spirits, as you may be, it 
assures you that you are frail, and that in the very hey-day of 
your life, you may pass away. You and I know it must be so, 
for we have seen it. I have seen the young man, amid his 
brightest hopes, cut down. I have seen the young woman, in 
all ner loveliness, fading like a leaf in its greenness, I have 
seen her, when preparing as a bride for her husband, putting 
off the nuptial array for the simple white raiment of the sepul-' 
chre. I have heard the lament of father and mother — of broth- 
ers and sisters, and friends, over some loved one, who has 
fallen like a bright leaf torn from its branch ; and a similar 
wail may go up over your early and untimely departure. Re- 
member, therefore, now your Creator in the days of your 
youth, so that if you early fade as the leaf, you may be trans- 

flanted to bloom and flourish with immortal beauty, in the 
Wadise of God. 

The subject solemnly and loudly admonishes those advancing 
in years. The fading process with you is fast progressing ; 
and ere long will be complete. Are you ready ? Have you 
truly subserved the great purpose of your being ? Do you feel 
that when you shall return dust to dust, an eternal life will be 
our's beyond the grave ? If you have no such glorious hope, 

it not time to seek for it, lest your change come, and it be^too 

e for ever? 

To those consciously impenitent, the fading leaf speaks in 

inder tones. Soon with you probation will be over — time 
ided — eternity begun. And will you trifle ? Will you say 
to the Savior, knocking at the door of your hearts, " Go thy 
way for this time, when I have a convenient season I will call 
for thee."? Alas ! before that time has come, you may have 
faded as a leaf, and your iniquities like the wind have taken 
you away. " To-day, then, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts." 

It becomes, also, the children of God to be affected by the 
admonition. You, too, must fade as the leaf, and become dust 
again. But blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord. Death 
to you is the beginning of life ; and as the perished leaf may 
appear in another, and even more beauteous form, so shall 
your vile body be fashioned like unto Christ's glorious body, 
in the day when he shall come and call your mouldered dust 
from the long sleep of the grave, to walk with him in white, 
amid the trees, and beside the rivers of the water of life, 
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which flow from his thrond. Oh ! Christian, it is your unut- 
terable privilege to say, " I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and 
though after my skin worms shall destroy this body, yet in ray 
flesh shall I see God : whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another, though my reins be con- 
sumed within me." Let not sorrow fill your heart on account 
of your decaying mortality^ but rather rejoice and be glad ; for 
when absent from the body, you will be present with the Lord,, 
and when Christ, who is your life, shall appear, ye, also, shall 
appear with him in glory. 



THE OLD AGE OF A TEMPERATE MAN. 

Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, memorable for hav- 
ing lived to an extreme old age, he being 105 years old at the 
time of his death, wrote a treatise on '• The Advantages of a 
Temperate Life." He was induced, it appears, to compose 
this at the request, and for the instruction of some ingenious 
young men, for whom he had a regard, who, seeing him, then 
eighty-one years old, in a fine florid state of health, were extreihely 
desirous to be made acquainted with the means by which he 
had been enabled to preserve the vigor of his mind and body 
to so advanced- an age.» He describes to them, accordingly, 
his whole manner of living, and the regimen he invariably 
pursued. He states, that when he was young he was very in- 
temperate — that this intemperance had brought upon him many 
and grievous disorders ; that from his thirty-fifth to his fortieth ' 
year, he spent his days and nights in the utmost anxiety and 
pain — and that, in short, his life became a burthen to him. 
His physicians, after many fruitless attempts to restore him to 
health, told him there was but one medicine remaining, which 
had not yet been tried ; but which if he could but prevail upon 
himself to use with perseverance, would free him from all his 
complaints — and that was a regular and temperate plan of 
ife. Upon this he immediately prepared himself for a new 
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regimen, and confined himself to a very moderate portion of 
plain and wholesome food. — This diet was at first very dis- 
agreeable to him, and he longed to return to his former course 
of living. Occasionally, indeed, without the knowledge of his 
physicians, he did indulge himself in a greater freedom of 
diet, but, as he informs us, much to his uneasiness and detri- 
ment. Compelled by necessity, and exerting resolutely all the 
powers of his mind, he became at length, confirmed in a set- 
tled and uninterrupted course of th*e strictest temperance ; by 
virtue of which, as he states, all his disorders had left him in 
less than a year, and he enjoyed, subsequently, perfect and un- 
interrupted health. Some sensuaUsts, it appears, had objected 
to this mode of living, insisting that it was useless to mortify 
one's appetite, as he did, for the sake of becoming old, since 
all that remained of life after the age of sixty-five, could not 
properly be called vito viva, sed vita, morfue, not a living but a 
dead life. 

" Now," he says, " to show the gentleman how much they 
are mistaken, I will briefly run over the satisfactions and plea- 
sures which I now enjoy, in this eighty-third year of my age. 
In the first place, I am always well, and so active withal, that 
I can with ease mount a horse upon a flat, and walk to the top 
of a very high mountain. In the next place, I am always 
cheerful, pleasant, perfectly contented, and free from all per- 
turbation, and every unpleasant thought. Joy and peace have 
so firmly fixed their residence in my bosom as never to depart 
from it. I have none of that satiety of life so often met with in 
persons of age, for I am enabled to spend every hour of my 
time with the greatest delight and pleasure. I frequently con- 
verse with men of talent and learning, and spend much of my 
time in reading and writing. I have another way of diverting 
myself — by going every spring and autumn to enjoy, for some 
days, an eminence which I possess in the most beautiful part 
of the Euganian hills, adorned with fountains and gardens ; and 
above all, a convenient and handsome lodge, in which place I 
also, now and then, make one in some hunting party, suitable 
to my taste and age. 

At the same season of every year, I re-visit some of the 
iueighboring cities, and enjoy the company of such of my friends 
as live there, and through them, the conversation of other men 
•of parts, who reside in those places — such as architects, pain- 
ters, sculptors, musicians, and husbandmen. I visit their new 
works; I re -visit their former ones, and always learn some- 
thing which gives me satisfaction. I see the palaces, gardens, 
antiquities; and, with these, the squares and other public 
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places, the churches, the fortifications — leaving nothing unob- 
served, from which I may reap either entertainment or instruc- 
tion. But what delights me most is my journeys backwards 
and forwards, to contemplate the situation and other beauties 
ol the places I pass through ; some in the plain, others on hills, 
adjoining to rivers or fountains, with beautiful houses and gar- 
dens. Nor are my recreations rendered less agreeable and 
entertaining by my not seeing well, or not hearing readily every 
thing that is said to me — or by any other of my senses not 
being 'perfect ; for they are all, thank God, in the highest per- 
fection, particularly my palate, which now relishes better the 
simple fare I meet with wherever I happen to be, than it did 
formerly the most delicate dishes, when I led an irregular life. 
I sleep, too, everywhere, soundly and quietly, without expe- 
riencing the least disturbance, and all my dreams are pleasant 
and delightful. 

" These are the delights and comforts of my old age, from 
which I presume, that the life I spend is not a dead, morose, 
and melancholy one ; but a living, active, and pleasant exis- 
tence, which I would not change with the most robust of those 
youths, who indulge and riot in all the luxury of the senses — 
because I know them to be exposed to a thousand diseases^ a 
thousand unavoidable sources of unhappiness, and a thousand 
kinds of death. I, on the contrary, am free from all such ap- 
prehensions of disease, because I have nothing for disease to 
feed upon — from the apprehension of death, because I have 
spent a life of reason. Besides death, I am persuaded, is not 
near me. I know that, barring accidents, no violent disease 
can touch me. I must be dissolved by a gentle and gradual 
decay, when the radical moisture is consumed, like oil in a 
lamp, which affords no longer life to the dying taper." 

Truly did this philosopher, for so he may be called, prophecy 
concerning his future health and happiness, for he lived, as has 
been remarked, to be upwards of a hundred years old, after 
publishing another tract in his ninety-fifth year. 
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MUSIC. 

Mr.^ic is the court dress of thought. The enlivening and 
soul-inspirinir thoughts which issue from every note of the 
mjiiv.li — ih(» teiuler sentiments of the song — the sublime praises 
of J.he |).-:ihn — were once unadorned, but inspired conceptions 
of a siiiiilc iniml. Their presence arrested and stimulated its 
every facuhy ; and imagination, memory and intellect com- 
bined to clothe them in the splendid and attractive garb of 
eloii;i(Micc, or the more graceful and flowing robe of poetry. 
Men saw and heard, and confessed that there were " thouohts 
that breathed, and words that burned." But these breathing 
thouglits put on other robes. So artfully were they fiirmed, so 
exquisitely adorned, that they awaken in the mind of the be- 
holder the very passions of the mind in which they originated, 
and tlirill and fire his intellect and his fancy. This last — this 
most skilful — this court dress of thought, is Music, — the elo- 
quence of eloquence, the poetry of poetry, the breathing of 
tne very s(3uls of the poet and the orator, into the hearts of 
others — the inspiring their lips to utter the sentiments which 
first enraptured him. 

It requires geniusof avery high order to compose such Music; 
a soul highly sensitive to the stirring, the subduing, the eleva- 
ting emotions ; an intellect of great grasp, and vast powers of 
concentration ; a taste, delicate almost to painfulness ; a moral 
sense, enlightened and correct. His work is to produce in 
other minds what he feels himself; to utter in one strain the 
wliole sentiment of the orator ; to produce by a single tune the 
eflfect of protracted meditation. History celebrates the triumph 
of elo(|ueace, by showing an Athenian assembly at the close 
of an oration by Demosthenes, crying as one man, " let us go 
and fight Philip !" The composer of martial music produces 
that very spirit by a single tune. Under his guidance the 
rolling drum, the shrill fife, the clear-sounding bugle, '* stiffen 
the sinews, summon up the blood, and bend every spirit to the 
full height." So with the religious emotions. The devout med- 
itation of sacred truth may awaken penitential, or grateful, 
trustful or rapturous emotions ; but the successful composer of 
sacred music must produce this effect at once; and in the com- 
pass of a single tune, raise the soul from earth, and bear it to 
the skies. 

From these remarks, the conclusion is unavoidable, that all 
musical composition has reference to some one thought which 
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its author desires to impart to others, in all its power, to soothe, 
or influence, or elevate the soul. Especially is this true of 
sacred music, as it exists in our churches. The composer finds 
the thought already clothed in a poetic garb, and his design is 
to impart force to that very expression of the thought, that it 
may penetrate the soul, and produce corresponding affections. 
Let this assertion be distinctly understood. Sacred tunes are 
designed not to express religious affections in general, but to 
'impart the particular affection contained in the words to which 
the composer adapted them. Thus, for example, the tune 
which its author has adapted to the words, " Joy to the world : 
the Lord is come," was not designed to express joyful news 
in general, nor yet all kinds of joyfulness in God ; but that pe- 
culiar blending of reverence, and gratitude, and hope, and 
confidence with joy, resulting from the truth, the Lord has 
come — the Savior, promised long — and, in the height of that 
joy, to call upon the world to prepare him room, and every 
voice a song. His impassioned soul burned with these senti- 
njents, before a note was written. ^ These gave him the key 
note. These produced the melodies. The tune is the dress, 
displaying all the beauty, and assisting the vigor of the senti- 
ment. When this is formed, the composer's work ends. 

This fact has a most important bearing upon the music of 
the church, both in the kind of tunes prepared for her service, 
and in their performance. It affects both the composer and 
the choir. Influenced by this, the composer demands that all 
church poetry should be constructed on fixed rules of lyric 
composition. To this demand no one can object, did it not in- 
variably happen, that all the distinctive doctrines of grace are 
ruled out by the " laws of lyric composition." The principle 
itself is sound, but its application vicious. It takes from the 
music of the church that majesty of the divine truth — a fea- 
ture impressed upon the whole inspired book of Psalms — a 
characteristic of church poetry, coeval with the formation of 
the church. For those Latin hynans which from the olden time 
have come to us, set forth Christ in his sonship, humiliation and 
death, with a clearness of statement, a minuteness of detail, - 
unknown even to their creeds. I can conceive how an Arian 
could sign the apostle's creed, but I cannot see how he could 
join the ancient church in singing Deum de deo. Lumen de lu" 
mine, Eterni patris verbum can factum. 

These circumstances encompass and impede the Choris- 
ter's duty. The chorister ! the impersonation of the poet 
and the composer ! The leader of our praises ! Whose soul 
awakens, as well as conducts our devotions ! Whose station 
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in public worship is second only to that of ambassador ! How 
much of fearful interest is devolved upon him ! How does his 
station appeal to the kind consideration of all ! 

His duties scarcely commence before he is embarrassed by 
the fact already mentioned concerning musical composition. 
His hymn^ook contains a clear expression of the great truths 
of God, and every shade of affection resulting from them, in 
its weakness and its intensity, its decline and revival. His 
note-hook is a wardrobe of splendid dress for particular thoughts, 
or, to speak without a figure, had every psalm or hymn its own 
tune, or were all the hymns on the same general subject, only 
varied metres of the same sentiment, there would be no diflS- 
culty in this part of his duty. But this is not so, and he pre- 
pares for his work, under the distressing fear that the successive 
stanzas of the hymn will appear like a platoon of soldiers in 
other men's coats. If his work be rightly executed, so. as to 
enforce the several shades of the poet's thoughts, he must, in 
fact, make a new tune for every stanza, by a change in its 
movement, or in the intensity of the sounds. This he could 
easily accomplish in private, or did he sing alone in public. — 
But he is a mere leader, and that of a band whose measured 
tread corresponds with his own. 

I have conducted your thoughts to this difficulty, for the pur- 
pose of suggesting briefly what seems to me the remedy. The 
following remarks are based on the supposition that there is a 
choir ; for in the present position of sacred music, I see no way 
to secure good music without the choir. 

Here I surely need not insist that the choir should cherish 
confidence in their leader ; nor that others should abstain from 
disparaging and censorious remarks concerning those who con- 
duct this part of the service. Disregard of these cautions 
would destroy any work, however good. It would rend to 
fragments any association that could be formed on earth. Des- 
titution of the confidence of one's associates, and the censure 
of irresponsible tongues, is an oppression that would drive a 
wise man mad. 

It is highly important that the choir should meet frequently, 
for improvement in Music. The choir needs to move as one 
voice, in all the tunes. They should understand each other's 
manner, be accustomed to each others voices, that they may 
give effect to the several pieces they sing. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that the choir 
should be always improving in their knowledge of musical 
science, and their skill of execution. Sacred tunes are not so 
many moulds, into which every hymn may be run. They are 
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dresses for particular thoughts ; and the choir whose supply 
of tunes is scanty, will neither be pleased themselves, nor will 
they please others. A tune has no special charm because it is 
new, nor any disfavor simply because it is old. More than 
three centuries have elapsed, since the people of God uttered 
their piaises in the grand tones of Old Hundred, and I trust 
many more will pass away ere that ceases to be a favorite. 
Who can tell how many others have in that time risen, and 
been popular for a moment, and then sunk into oblivion. 

The congregation at large has much to do in remedying these 
evils. I trust, for one, that the day is not far distant when no 
pew in the church will be considered furnished, unless it be 
liberally supplied with note-books, as well as hymn-books and 
bibles ; and when every worshipper will, with his open note- 
book, follow the tune, as well as the words of the hymn. 

But beyond this, every congregation owes it to itself to sus- 
tain the singing-school — to be ever imparting instruction in the 
rudiments of music, and advancing those already taught to a 
more perfect knowledge of the science. There is to my mind 
something peculiarly pleasant in the idea of a church acting 
thus, as a provident parent towards all its youth, conferring 
thus upon all who will accept of it, that skilfol use in the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, which will enliven many a dull hour, 
and cheer many a desponding one, which will make them bet- 
ter worshippers in the sanctuary, and more cheerful members 
of their families. Such things cherish the union between the 
church and her youth, and render its dissolution no easy task. 

One other remedy I would suggest, in the words of another. 
Let the congregation be the choir ; let there be meetings of 
the whole congregation, or at least as many as can sing, for 
the sole purpose of learning the tunes that are sung by the 
choir. It would afford me unfeigned pleasure to be present at 
such a meeting. I should hail it as a signal advance towards 
that day when the praise of the church will rise from all 
hearts, and the grateful incense rise in volume to heaven. 

Past associations and future prospects lead us to desire such 
a day. Psalm singing was as truly a criterion of a Puritan, 
as the roundhead. You could have no doubt of the family in 
which you were, if you heard 

*' Dundee's wild, warbling measure rise," 
** Plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name." 

You could have ilo doubt which army was advancing, wh6n 
as one man they sung, " God is the refuge of his saints.'* 
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The puritan family, the puritan church, and even the puritan 
army was a psalm-singing community ; and every drop of 
their blood that courses in our veins, calls upon us to cultivate 
sacred music, compared with which, Italian trills are tame; 
and to render each congregation a choir, whose hundreds of 
well trained and disciplined voices, glorify God, by offering 
praise — a unison of hearts in the praise of God. 

Our world is but a time of rest between the first and second 
parts of the heavenly concert. The first part was finished 
when the sun of the first sabbath sank to his rest. The theme 
then was creation — the al mightiness of its author, his wisdom, 
his beneficence. The sentiment was derived from the glad- 
ness and holy delight which God felt as he surveyed his own 
works. The singers were all the sons of God. That strain 
died away, but there are times when its echoes seem still to 
linger in the air, when the breath of heaven is so balmy, and 
the earth so beautiful, that the expression of gladness can 
scarce be withheld. While the heavens declare the glory of 
God, the firmament shows forth his handiwork — ^when from 
every tree in the groves voices of song warble God is good ; 
and 

£*en the dumb fish that cuts the flood, 
Leaps up, and means his praises too,*' — 

amid these scenes hearts are attuned for the second part of 
this concert. Then the theme shall be redemption — the glories 
of the Redeemer's person, the splendor of his victories. Again 
shall the tide of song rise from God's affection towards his 
completed works. The singers then shall be all holy, the ran- 
somed of the Lord, returned to Zion with songs ; and ever- 
lasting joy shall be upon their heads. Theirs will be the song 
of an army returning in triumph ; and as they enter the king's 
city, it shall be the voice of a multitude withoilt number, re- 
joicing in personal rest, and honor, and triumph. With them 
may we all 

** Range the sweet fields, on the hanks of the river, 
.And sing hallelujahs for ever and ever." 



FLATTERY. 



To flatter those we do not know, is an easy task ; but to 
flatter our intimate acquaintances, all of whose foibles are 
strongly in our eye, is drudgery insupportable. 
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